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PRINCE'S SKATING CLUB. 


THE FIFTH SEASON (1900- 1901) commenced in October. 


MEMBERS’ SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


There will be only two terms this Season, viz. :— 


The FULL SEASON and the HALF SEASON. 


FULL SEASON. HALF SEASONS. 
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Monthly Subscriptions. Zhey cannot Skate zt the Afternoon, Governesses or Maids can accom- 
pany them. 
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9.30 a.m. to 1 p.m., and 3 p.m. to 7 p.m. Sundays .. 3p.m.to7 p.m. 
Club Nights commence on December Ist, and will be upon Tuesdays and Fridays, from 9 p.m 
to 11.30 p.m., except when there is a Féte or Fancy Dress Ball on either of these nights 

The Management reserves the right of altering these hours. 

The Band plays every afternoon trom 3.30 to 6.30, and on Club Nights. 


A large Lavatory with Bathroom is provided in the Basement. Private Lockers can be 
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The Skating Hall and Premises can be engaged for Private Parties by 
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THE SHIPWRECKED FISHERMEN AND 
MARINERS’ ROYAL BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


Patron: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, since 1839. 
“THERE IS SORROW ON THE SEA.” 
THE SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ SOCIETY has relieved over HALF A MILLION 
persons since the Society was founded in 1839. By this National Organization and its Local 
Representatives everywhere :— : 

I. The shipwrecked are instantly cared for on the spot and sent home. 2. The Widow 
and Orphan are immediately sought out and succoured. 3. The distressed Seafarer is at once 
charitably assisted. 4. The Mariner and Fisherman are directly encouraged in self-help by 
availing themselves of the advantages of membership. 


FUNDS ARE EARNESTLY APPEALED FOR. 
Bankers: WILLIAM DEACON, &c., Ltd., Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 
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THE 
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Via Teneriffe, Cape Town, and Hobart (Tasmania); returning via Cape Horn, 
calling at Rio de Janeiro or Monte Video. 

The superb Steamers of this Company, which make a complete circuit of the world in about 
ninety days, have all been built especially for a swift, Four-Weekly Passenger Service to New 
Zealand. Every modern improvement conducive to the comfort and safety of passengers has 
been adopted. Refrigerators are carried to provide a continuous supply of fresh meat, poultry, 
and fish. The state cabins are amidships. The saloons, smoking rooms, and ladies’ boudoirs are 
handsomely fitted. Sheltered promenade. Second saloon on upper deck, 


HEALTH TRIPS. 


Special facilities are afforded to 

passengers preferring to return, or 

proceed outwards, vid Canada or 
United States. 


Passengers embark at the Royal Albert 
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GRAY, DAWES & CO., Craven House, Northumberland Avenue. 
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NORMAN & STACEY, 118, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., 


E.C. 


R. LABOUCHERE, M.P., in 
Truth writes: ‘‘ NORMAN and 
STACEY have introduced in 

their business an ingenious safeguard 


NORMAN STACEY" 


family through the death of the hirer. 
They give an insurance upon his life, 
so that if, for instance, aman gets £200 
worth of furniture on the hire-purchase 
system, and dies when instalments to 
the amount of £190 have been paid, not 
only does the furniture become the 
property of his representatives, BUT 
THE £190 IS ALSO REPAID TO 
THEM.” 

(Without premium or medical examination.) 


, 
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£y : and STACEY, Queen Victcria 
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FREE DELIVERY, TOWN OR COUNTRY 
Call and view Stock before Furnishing 
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World’s Record Order for Typewriters. 


The 


Leads. 
a 
¢¢ 
HE LARGEST ORDER EVER 
GIVEN FOR TYPEWRITERS 
by any Government, Corpora- 
tion, or Private Firm in any part of ; 
the Globe, has been placed with the 
YOST Typewriter Company, Ltd., 
156 YOST MACHINES having 
been ordered by H.M. Government 
for immediate delivery. This bein 


the Third Record Order for YOSTS from the same source after a thorough test of 
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The YOST is the best Typewriter. 


ATALOGUE AND FULL . . rs ° 
C PARTICULARS OF THIS The YOST Typewriter Co., Ltd., 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


The General Election was immediately followed 
by the announcement that as there was no 
financial necessity to trouble the new Parliament 
there would be no Session until the New Year. It was subse- 
quently ascertained, however, that there had been some extra- 
ordinary miscalculation as to the current cost of the war in South 
Africa and the operations in China, and that further supplies 
were urgently required. Consequently Parliament assembled, 
for this purpose only, in the beginning of December, and after 
the usual preliminaries the Session was opened by the briefest 
{Jueen’s Speech on record :— 


THE OPENING 
OF PARLIAMENT, 


‘“My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN,— 
‘It has become necessary to make further provision for the expenses 
incurred by the operations of my armies in South Africa and China. 

‘““T have summoned you to hold a Special Session in order that you may 
give your sanction to the enactments required for this purpose. I will not 
enter upon other public matters requiring your attention until the ordinary 
meeting of Parliament in the spring.” 


The opening of a new Parliament and the first debate on the 
Address are ordinarily regarded as matters of some moment, and 
are wont to arouse the keenest public interest. But for various 
reasons which it is unnecessary to analyze here, some of which 
are superficial and transient, while others are probably deeper 
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and permanent, the usual flutter and excitement were con- 
spicuously absent. Staleness was the keynote of the whole 
proceedings, though the Front Bench Mandarins went through 
their solemn pantomime as though the whole world were straining 
to catch their words. In the House of Lords, Lord Kimberley, 
the titular Leader of the Opposition, which consists of about two 
score peers, devoted a considerable part of his speech to a belated 
protest against the date of the Dissolution, a matter which 
ordinary mortals exhausted many weeks ago. Thence he diverged 
into an attack on the manner in which Ministers had conducted 
the General Election—another ancient and fish-like topic. While 
overcome with disgust at the imputations of disloyalty and un- 
patriotism made upon Radical candidates, who included, be it 
remembered, Dr. Clark and Mr. Labouchere, Lord Kimberley had 
not a word to say against the odious campaign of slander which 
his followers have been waging against the Colonial Secretary. 
Upon the larger questions of policy arising out of the war the 
Opposition Leader, who has been a professional statesman for 
forty years, had not one illuminating remark to make. ‘The 
House was solemnly informed that the war was not over, and 
that there exists ‘a state of things which is to a certain extent 
novel, and which seems to me, as far as I can judge, to be of a 
most embarrassing character. . . . You have no doubt broken, 
to a considerable extent, the organized bodies of your opponents, 
but you have utterly failed up to this point in really subduing 
and pacifying the country. Neither do we see that there is any 
probability of rapid progress being made in that direction.” Is 
not this the very Cacoéthes loguendi ? . 


Lord Kimberley was hardly more instructive on 
the question of farm burning, about which “many 
people are very much disturbed by what is 
alleged to be the cruel treatment of the Boers by the burning of 
farms and by the expulsion of women from their homes,” but he 
wishes “ particularly to guard myself against the supposition that 
I am making this assertion,” &c. As to the future, the Opposi- 
tion “desire that the war, or the struggle, should close,” and call 
upon the Government fora general statement of their policy. 
Equally barren were his comments upon the Chinese crisis, which 
is probably the most far-reaching question that has been opened 
during the past century, though the recent Anglo-German Agree- 
ment whereby we give Germany a good deal in return for nothing 
excited him almost to enthusiasm, and it certainly bears a striking 
resemblance to his own bargains with other Powers. Lord Salis- 
bury had an easy task in replying to a critic, with whom upon 
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many points he “had the privilege of entirely agreeing.” Turning 
to the war, the Premier paid an eloquent encomium to “ the 
splendid achievements of our soldiers and officers and the skill 
exhibited by Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener, who had such an 
arduous task to grapple with. . . . Ido not doubt that in the 
future the achievements which have been performed in this war 
will stand by some of the noblest which have been accomplished 
in the ‘history of our race.” In referring to Lord Kimberley’s 
demand for a statement of policy, the Premier pointed out that “he 
imagines that it is possible for us to say some pleasant things which 
will induce the guerrillas, who are now maintaining the relics of 
the war, to throw down their arms and assume the attitude of 
peaceable citizens.” Lord Salisbury does not, however, share 
this touching faith in the power of speeches :—‘“ The only thing 
that these people will be satisfied with is if in some way we 
restore to them their independence. We cannot restore to 
them that independence. Our policy is absolutely unchanged 
in that respect. We say that, without provocation on our part, 
they suddenly plunged us into war, and invaded Her Majesty’s 
dominions, and when that had been done we found that they had 
been preparing for five years gigantic armaments to carry this 
design into effect. We, at all events, cannot allow that such a 
process shall ever be repeated. We must place them at the end 
of the war in such a position that they never will be able to 
expose us either to the,danger or to the terrible sacrifices we 
have had to go through during the past year.” 


Lord Salisbury pointed out that the policy of the 
Government in the newly annexed territories had 
been clearly defined in Lord Roberts’ proclama- 
tion and that no further explanations were required. The condi- 
tion of British self-governing Colonies is too well known to need 
detailed description, and that is what we wish to offer the Boers 
when they are fitted to receive it. But we may be far from that 
time :—*I know not how long the delay will have to be. It 
may be years, it may even be generations ; it must depend largely 
upon their own disposition and their own conduct. If they are 
resolved to exasperate the feeling which now exists between the 
loyal and disloyal parts of the population, if they are resolved to 
push this guerrilla warfare, which can promise them no good, if 
‘they are resolved out of sheer hatred to push it to the bitter end 
they must be responsible for the inevitable result. They must 
delay the bestowal of those precious privileges which the other 
self-governing White Colonies under Her Majesty’s rule enjoy, 
and the longer they refuse to recognize the inevitable and to join 
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with the other inhabitants in recognizing the authority of the 
British Crown, the longer the reign of force, more or less, must 
continue, and the longer the benefits of completely developed 
freedom must be withheld.” After this clear and unambiguous 
statement of policy which has caused the pro-Boers to whimper 
and howl, Lord Salisbury dwelt on the deep satisfaction with 
which we should welcome our present enemies “aniong the 
number of the prosperous and contented bodies which for so long 
have formed the brightest jewel of Her Majesty’s crown.” The 
Premier referred perfunctorily to the Chinese question, but 
declined to say anything, on the ground that we are acting in 
conjunction with other Powers which makes reticence imperative. 
Of the success of the Concert of Europe he entertains but little 
doubt, though he is more confident of the fact of that success 
than of its date. Lord Rosebery followed in a long and, it must be 
said, a somewhat disappointing speech, the first part of which was 
devoted to a portentous discussion of the policy of Dissolution, and 
the second part to a review of the General Election. Then came 
some effective criticism of the reconstruction of the Government, 
and a hearty congratulation that Lord Salisbury had relinquished 
the Foreign Office and had thus restored the greatly needed office 
of Prime Minister. The ex-Premier devoted the closing portion 
of his speech to a delicate discussion of the financial relations of 
the Ministry, to one aspect of which we shall recur. 


The new House of Commons made a poor begin- 
ning, the opening night being largely consumed 
in personal explanations and _ recriminations 
between various politicians who deemed themselves aggrieved 
by something somebody had said or done during the General 
Election. Our legislators delight in these encounters, which are 
without interest or importance, except in so far as they tend to 
confirm the idea that the House of Commons is slowly losing 
ground in the public estimation, and is wanting in grip of the 
essentials of our national existence. The country is certainly in 
a far less frivolous mood than its representatives. On the follow- 
ing day the House of Commons recovered from its levity and 
temper and listened to the really admirable speech in which the 
Colonial Secretary discussed the South African question. It was 
the one important utterance of the Session. Mr. Chamberlain 
greatly chagrined his enemies by his statesmanlike moderation 
and forbearance, which disarmed all criticism. The subject was 
introduced by a motion from the ,Opposition Bench “ Humbly to 
represent to Your Majesty that it would conduce to the pacifica- 
tion of the conquered territories and to the future good relations 
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of the European races in South Africa generally, if measures fur 
securing the liberty and property of those now in arms who sur- 
render, for the settlement of those territories, and for promoting 
the reconcilement and well-being of their inhabitants were 
announced at the earliest possible date.” The Colonial Secre- 
tary declarcd that the Government were “perfectly prepared to 
accept in substance” the suggestions contained in this motion, 
but that we should have to proceed by stages in order to 
attain the desideratum of all parties, which is a full grant of 
local self-government to the new colonies. In the first place, 
we must concentrate our energies upon terminating the guerrilla 
warfare, which is desolating those countries and threatening 
them “ with the possibility of something like a famine.” The 
guerrilla bands, which between them have destroyed more Boer 
farms than the British troops, differ widely in their status and 
methods. There are, e.g., forces of considerable numbers “led 
by leaders of such distinction, such known courage and character, 
as General De Wet, General Botha, General Delarey and General 
Viljoen,” carrying on what may, “ina certain sense at any rate, 
still be called legitimate warfare.” 


But beyond the comparatively legitimate opera- 

ll tions conducted by responsible leaders, Mr. 
Chamberlain pointed out “there is warfare 

of a different kind. There are large numbers of mercenaries, 
chiefly foreigners, and a certain number of Cape rebels, who are 
in very small bands, going about the country picking off a 
Britisher whenever they can snipe him in safety either from 
behind a farm or behind a stone, or as often as not plundering 
the people and natives of the country.” How would such a 
condition of things be dealt with by those inclined to pro- 
test against what they call “severe measures” and “the taking 
of cattle”? Could anything have been milder than Lord 
Roxerts’ régime? He had issued a proclamation, ordering that 
cattle should always be paid for by British troops or a receipt 
given, which is as good as payment, “ except in those cases in which 
the owner of the cattle has been guilty of acts of war or of outrages 
which are punishable by all civilized nations who are at war, There- 
fore the taking of cattle does not mean necessarily that the owner 
of the cattle is placed in the impossibility of continuing his 
occupation. If he has not got the cattle he has got the money 
for them, except in the cases in which destruction has taken 
place as a punitive measure. In all other cases the instructions 
are precise, and I believe from all the information we have 
obtained from the reports of the Generals in the field they have 
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been strictly carried out.” Mr. Chamberlain truly added :— 
‘Never in the history of war has war been carried out with so 
much humanity on the part of the officers and of the soldiers 
concerned as in the present war.” The deportation of women 
and children, of which so much had been made, was due to our 
inability to occupy and_garrison this vast country and to our un- 
willingness to leave defenceless families at the mercy of the pass- 
ing marauder, white or black, when our troops moved on. In some 
cases, admittedly, women “acting as spies and communicating 
with the enemy” had been removed from towns, as it was “ quite 
impossible they should be allowed to remain within our lines.” 
As to the burning of farm-houses we should remember that the 
matter is not so important “from an economic standpoint” as it 
seemed, for “a farm-house in the Transvaal is, in many cases, little 
better than, if so good, as a labourer’s cottage in this country, 
and, accordingly, the pecuniary damage done is really not so 
very great.” This, in itself, would not justify the burning, but, 
“as a matter of right and morality, the Government are prepared 
to sustain Lord Roberts absolutely.” In the first instance, he had 
merely authorized General officers “ to burn down farm-houses as 
punishment in cases in which they were used as fortified places 
or places for the concealment of arms, or in which the white flag 
had been improperly used, or where there had been scenes of 
gross treachery and of acts contrary to the laws of war.” 


The morality of burning farms which had become 
harbours of outrage was indisputable, but ques- 
tions of policy are always open to consideration, 
and it might be possible to find a better punishment. Lord 
Roberts was placed in a most difficult pesition with his base at 
least 1,500 miles away from his front, and he was served only by 
a single line of railway, “and any catastrophe to the railway 
might have meant a catastrophe to the whole army. It is all 
very well to talk of humanity, but you must take first account of 
our own pegple.” It was the clear duty of Lord Roberts to take 
any steps in his power to prevent the cutting of the line and the 
accruing danger, and.he accordingly issued a proclamation “that 
in the case of the destruction of the line persons in the vicinity 
would be held responsible, and that farm-houses in the vicinity 
might be destroyed.” The only point for consideration is 
whether the practice of our Generals with regard to the burning 
of farms in these very definite cases should be altered. It was 
wisest to leave the matter in the hands of the military authorities, 
but the Colonial Secretary was able to assure the House that 
“both the Government and all the Generals in the field, including 
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Lord Kitchener, the Commander-in-Chief, are of opinion that 
this particular punishment should be used as sparingly as 
possible,” and now that the position of the British forces is much 
stronger, “they believe it will be employed still less in the 
future than in the past.” Mr. Chamberlain concluded his review 
of the present situation by declaring that the first object of the 
Government is to end the military period and to replace the 
military Administration by a civil Administration, but he differed 
from Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who apparently desired 
that we should plunge straight from war into self-government. 
*T hold that that would be entirely an impoSsible position, and 
it is not to that that the Government are going to pledge them- 
selves. We say there must be an intermediate step, and for the 
sake of giving it a name we call it Crown Colony government.” 


The Colonial Secretary devoted the remainder 
PRR acticin of his masterly speech to an outline of the 

Administration he hopes to see at work 
within a few months in the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colony. The first step will be to appoint Sir Alfred Milner 
Governor of the two Colonies (while he will continue to 
hold the office of High Commissioner), an announcement which 
was received with general cheering. In the next place a 
Lieutenant-Governor for the Orange River Colony will be 
appointed. Both the Governor and the Lieutenant-Governor 
will have the assistance of an Executive Council, composed at 
any rate of the principal officers of the Government, but the 
Constitution of the Orange River Colony need not necessarily be 
the same as that of the Transvaal Colony, either at starting or in 
the immediate future. “It will be dealt with upon its own 
merits, dealt with separately, and we think it possible, from the 
circumstance with which everyone is familiar, that an earlier 
beginning to greater political liberty may be made in the Orange 
River Colony than in the Transvaal. That is due to the fact 
that the Government: of the Orange River Colony previous to 
the war was by common consent a very good Government, and, 
consequently, speaking generally, of course, and not of in- 
dividuals, we shall find there, probably, the means to creating a 
satisfactory Administration more quickly than we can do in the 
case of the Transvaal Colony.” To one point the utmost impor- 
tance attaches, and that is an early creation of municipalities. 
There should be a municipal government for Pretoria, for 
Bloemfontein, and for Johannesburg, and probably for some 
other centre, and “to these we hope to be able to delegate all 
the powers usually delegated to local authorities.” The general 
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principle on which we shall act in creating this new Administra- 
tion “is the necessity—the desirability, of course, but the 
necessity—of consulting local opinion as far as that is possible, 
of disturbing as little as possible anything in the nature of local 
custom, or local law, or local practice. So far as we can 
we shall be guided by a desire to leave things, in the Orange 
River Colony especially, as they were. I am not alluding to the 
Transvaal without the qualification that there, of course, we 
shall have to make very great alterations in connection with the 
complaints which were the original cause of the war.” In 
pursuance of this conciliatory policy, wherever we can with 
safety to the States and with proper consideration for the real 
interests of the population, we shall appoint Africanders to the 
Administration. Such being the policy that Her Majesty’s 
Government will pursue as soon as the Boers now in arms give 
them a chance, Mr. Chamberlain is prepared to promise that there 
will be throughout South Africa “ equal Jaws and equal liberty 
though not, indeed, political independence.” The Colonial 
Secretary closed his speech with a peroration equally admirable 
in substance and in form, containing a generous tribute to the 
Boers, with whom the Government were endeavouring, and will 
continue to endeavour, to communicate their policy by means of 
proclamations in English, Dutch, and Taal :— 


‘* We entertain absolutely no vindictive feel'ngs whatever towards the men wl.o 
have been in aris against us. Werecognize, as far as the great majority of them 
are concerned, that they have carried on war with great distinction, as far as per- 
sonal gallantry is concerned, and have shown the greatest consideration for the 
wounded and prisoners who have fallen into their hands. There have been 
exceptions. I do nut want to dwell upon them, but, speaking of the great mass, 
we do not at all complain of the way in which they have carried on this war. They 
are brave foes, and they should be treated as brave foes ; and it is in that spirit 
that we should approachthem. I hope I have given the fullest explanation in my 
power of the intentions of the Government, I should be sorry to see a division 
taken on the amendment. I see no difference between us, as far as intention is 
concerned, and I should be sorry if there should be any appearance of difference of 
opinion with regard to such an important matter. I do not urge that view with 
any Party object, because it is clear, under exist‘ng circumstances, the division 
could not be a favourable one for the other side, But, on general grounds of 
policy, I hope the suggestion may commend itself tothem. They have elicited, if 
not an entirely satisfactory explanation, at all events a perfectly frank and candid 
one ; and they will be prepared to admit that, as far as our desires go, there is 
little difference between the two sides of the House.” 


Side by side with Mr. Chamberlain’s appeal to the 

pe men Boers, for such in effect his speech was, may be 
placed a remarkable appeal entitled “ From Boer 

to Boer and Englishman,” which has lately been translated from 
the Dutch. Its author, Mr. Paul M. Botha, was a member of the 
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late Orange Free State Volksraad for Kroonstad and one of the 
leaders of the Moderate Party which supported: President Brand, 
and, subsequently, Mr. J. G. Fraser. A large part of this 
pamphlet is devoted to an exposure of the manner in which 
the Krugerites by appealing to local Jingoism and by corrupt 
means smashed the Moderates and produced the crisis which 
ended in a war. He condemns Mr. Kruger in severe but well- 
merited terms, as may be judged by the following passage :— 


‘*T have been told that there are people in Europe, in England, ani in America 
who admire Paul Kruger, I can undertand our ignorant Boers being misled by a 
man of powerful personality, who, knowing them well, can play upon their weak- 
nesses and prejudices like an expert player on the strings of a violin. But that 
Oom Paul should dupe well-educated people, that I cannot understand. The only 
way I can explain this mystery is that a veil of romance has grown round this 
rugged old man, and that Europe, being 6,000 miles away, accepts him as seen 
through the eyes of his duped burghers. . . . Let me tear this veil of false 
romance from him, and let me try and show the man to you as he reaily is and 
as those Boers whom he has not succeeded in duping always knew him to be. We 
know him-—an avaricious, unscrupulous, and hypocritical man, who sacrificed an 
entire people to his eupidity. His one aim and object was to enrich himself, and 
he used every means to this one end. His ambition for power was subordinate 
to his love of money. He used the Transvaal as a milch-cow for himself, his 
children, and his following.” 


Perhaps the most suggestive parts of the pamphlet are those in 
which Mr. Botha, turning from the past to the future, appeals to 
Englishmen to try and understand his people, while he calls upon 
the latter to recognize that the British flag is the only one for 
South Africa. We only have space to quote the appeal to our- 
selves, as, considering our record in South Africa, we ought not 
to be too proud to listen to friendly counsel :— 


‘* By letting things slide in South Africa, and by trying to muddle through on 
the cheap, you failed in your duty towards the country which you called your 
own. . . . Because you failed to carry out the promises made when you 
annexed the Transvaal you gave Paul Kruger a lever to raise rebellion and war 
3y retroceding the Transvaal after Majuba you abandoned and exasperated your 
own loyal subjects, and brought yourself into contempt. The Bond was born. 
In your later dealings with Oom Paul, who was backed by Hollander and German 
advisers, your statesmen cruelly allowed him to score time after time. Thereby 
you raised in the brain of the Dutch population of South Africa the phantom, 
‘South Africa for us alone’—a false hope which knowing the number of your 
subjects here, and that it was impossible for you to retire from South Africa, you, 
in justice to Dutch and English alike, should have crushed at its birth. Now you 
have had to crush this hope at the cost of much blood on both sides. If you had 
sent a capable, strong man like Sir Alfred Milner years ago, he would have under- 
stood the situation, and this bloodshed might have been avoided. . . . Now 
that you have conquered us, and we are again your people, I implore you to give 
us your best statesmen to govern us—men who will make it their business to 
understand us, and who will study South African problems from the South African 
point of view. 
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Hi ‘‘To Englishmen such as Mr. Labouchere, Dr. Clark, Mr. Stead, and others, 
Hi |) who misled the Transvaal and urged it on in its folly before the war, I say that it 
i was inhuman of you to use the Boer as a pawn in your political game—6,000 
H|| miles away—and as a peg to hang your,European fads on. It is a thousandfold 
i more cruel and inhuman now to keep their minds restless and so prolong the 
struggle. If you are honest in your wish for peace in South Africa, and a peace- 
ful solution of the difficulties ahead of us, then I, an old Boer, say to you, ‘ Leave 
us in peace to find ourselves. You do not understand us or the requirements of 
this country.’ 

‘* A seemingly minor question, but which is really of great importance, is that 
Wl | the Englishmen you send out here must recognize that this is a country without 

4 


caste. The lofty and superior demeanour affected by some of the men from 
England is most galling to the independent mind of the Colonials, who are accus- 
tomed to consider one white man as good as another so long as he behaves himself 
decently,” 


Those of us who believe that a thorough reform 
of the British Cabinet system is urgently required 
cannot fail to be grateful to Mr. Chaplin for the 
sidelight he has thrown on our modern Mandarins. Impartial on- 
aM lookers have long marvelled at the manner in which various 
gentlemen, whom it would be invidious to name and whose 
names are too numerous to mention, manage decade after decade 
to retain their occupancy of some of the principal offices of State. 
They, on the other hand, consider their presence in the Cabinet 
such an immense advantage to the community that they 
become both indignant and pathetic when at last the word “ retire- 
ment” is breathed by a long-suffering Prime Minister. Many 
members of the late Cabinet ought admittedly to have resigned 
at the time of the General Election, so as to facilitate the Re- 
construction of the Government which was demanded alike by 
public opinion and the critical condition of our affairs. There 
is reason to believe, however, that one only of his eighteen 
colleagues voluntarily placed his resignation at Lord Salisbury’s 
disposal, namely, Mr. Goschen, who desired to make way fora 
younger man at the Admiralty and retired before the General 
Election. Afterwards not a Minister moved, though there was a 
general feeling in the Cabinet that “some of the other fellows” 
had earned the right to retire, as the phrase goes. Meanwhile the 
outside pressure and clamour for Reconstruction had grown to 
such proportions that it could no longer be ignored. The 
Carlton Club was fairly in revolt, and it was ultimately conveyed 
by the wire-pullers to the powers that be that it would be 
difficult to hold the Party together in the new Parliament unless 
some changes in the Cabinet were speedily announced. It was 
a perplexing dilemma for the Prime Minister, who was not 
thought to be among the partisans of Reconstruction. 
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The late President of the Local Government 
A PottricAL Board (Mr. Chaplin) gives us the inside view, of 
CURIOSITY. * , ; : ; 
which the foregoing was the outside view, in 
a letter written to the chairman of his local Conservative Asso- 
ciation, replying to the latter’s expression of “profound dis- 
appointment” at the news of Mr. Chaplin’s resignation, which, he 
complained, had taken the constituency by surprise. Mr. Chap- 
lin’s answer will certainly rank among the political curiosities 
of our time, and should help the future historian to understand 
the astonishing manner in which our affairs are administered. 
After expressing his sympathy with the surprise of his corre- 
spondent and his Lincolnshire constituents at the vacancy created 
in the Local Government Board, Mr. Chaplin admits “that 
some explanation is due” for “ this sudden and apparent change 
on my part,” as he had given no hint of his retirement in any 
of the many speeches he had lately delivered in the Sleaford 
Division. “Very briefly it is this: a few days after the 
elections were over I received a communication from the 
Prime Minister, in which, for the first time, he acquainted me 
with his intention to reconstruct the Government. Whether 
this decision was the result of matured consideration, or the 
sudden inspiration of the moment after the elections were com- 
pleted, I am not aware. But at the same time he informed me 
that, for the purposes of the reconstruction which he contem- 
plated, the surrender of the office which I held and my retire- 
ment from the Government would be essential. ‘ Not because the 
existing tenant of the office was condemned,’ but chiefly, as I 
gathered, because of the necessity of ‘creating vacancies for 
others, which could only be provided by some resignations.’ ” 
Mr. Chaplin is willing to recognize that the Prime Minister is 
entitled to some voice in the composition of his Cabinet, so 
“although, by refusing to resign, it is conceivable that I might 
have remained a member of the Government, and although in 
some quarters I was urged to do this, I believe you will agree 
that the more dignified and proper course was that which I 
adopted—viz., to tender to the Prime Minister my resignation.” 


Mr. Chaplin’s letter has naturally given rise to a 
A CABINET 


teensy good deal of keen speculation, and one striking 

phrase is supposed to contain the key to a 

mystery over which many persons have puzzled. When once the 

principle of Reconstruction was accepted by the Premier and 

Mr. A. and Mr. B. were invited to “ create vacancies,” why was 

not the process carried a little further, so as to include Lord X., 
42* 
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Lord Y., and Lord Z., all of whom have, if anyone has, earned the 
right to retire? Mr. Chaplin informs his constituents that “by 
refusing to resign it ts conceivable that I might have remained a member 
of the Government, and in some quarters I was urged to do this.” 
Doubtless the other Ministers whose survival of Reconstruc- 
tion has caused no small surprise received similar intimations as 
the late President of the Local Government Board which they 
met by point-blank refusals to send in their resignations, and 
they were possibly the very advisers who counselled Mr. Chaplin 
to take this course. If this theory be correct the Premier must 
have capitulated to those of his colleagues who braved him, seeing 
that they remain part and parcel of his Government. Their 
names are not exactly known, but they can be surmised without 
excessive intellectual effort. Even the most ardent admirer of 
“the British Constitution as at present worked” will hardly 
claim that their retention of their portfolios enhances the dignity 
or prestige of Her Majesty’s Government. One of its worst 
effects was the enlargement of the Cabinet to twenty members 
in order that the public demand for new appointments might be 
to some extent satisfied. The episode is not exactly edifying, 
but it will be continually repeated until the Unionist rank and 
file in the House of Commons develops a little independence 
and ceases to kotow before the occupants of the Front Bench. 
The publication of Mr. Chaplin’s letter is responsible for a new 
political definition—“ A Cabinet Minister isa man who can’t be 
turned out of the Cabinet.” 


Mr. Brodrick, the new War Minister, has made a 
promising beginning in his most difficult office: 
and unless his spirit becomes broken by the 
tremendous obstruction he will encounter he may be able to do 
something to put our Army on a business footing. In the first 
place, he is clearly anxious to abandon the evil official tradition 
of “ saving face,” ¢.e., telling lies, in the House of Commons. In 
his maiden Ministerial speech presenting the Supplementary Esti- 
mate of sixteen millions which Parliament had been summoned 
to vote, he began with a frank and refreshing avowal that in 
the first stage of the war there were miscalculations and disap- 
pointments. After shortly sketching the events of the succeeding 
period, during which 150,000 troops were sent to South Africa, 
he admitted that by July, owing to the brilliant strategy of Lord 
Roberts, Government had estimated that it would be possible to 
reduce our South African Army by one half, which would have en- 
sured a substantial reduction of expenditure. Events had proved 
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that these expectations were too sanguine, as our troops now at 
the front were as numerous as they had been in the summer, 
while our expenses were as heavy. Nor could Mr. Brodrick look 
forward to any reduction in our field force in the near 
future, nor was there any prospect of reducing expenditure 
during the remainder of the financial year. Considering its con- 
ditions, the cost of the war was hardly a matter of surprise, and 
although the present stage was very harassing to our troops, 
we could console ourselves with the reflection that guerrilla 
warfare had never achieved ultimate success in the absence of 
external aid, but history equally taught us that the suppression 
of guerrilla bands had always required the employment of a large 
number of troops, and we need only refer to the experience ot 
the French in Spain, of the Spaniards in Cuba, and the Americans 
in the Philippines. After a dismal lucubration from Sir William 
Harcourt, the vote was passed by the great majority of 284 
to 8. 


Mr. Brodrick has not only spoken straight- 

—. forwardly in the House of Commons, but he is 

sai showing judgment and firmness as an adminis- 

trator. He refuses to be a party to the hushing up of military 
scandals, and has promised to investigate the circumstances 
attending the too-numerous surrenders during the pyresent war, 
while he has already commenced the painful but salutary duty 
of “firing out” officers unfitted for command, whatever be their 
rank. This is really the crux of Army Reform. During the past 
year there have been frequent instances of distinguished officers 
whom Lord Roberts has sent home being restored to their former 
commands by Lord Wolseley. The new Secretary of State for 
War very properly disapproves of a system which places the fit 
and the unfit on the same level. As we go to press, it is 
announced that General Colvile, commanding the Infantry 
Brigade at Gibraltar, has been requested to resign bis command. 
It will be within the reader’s recollection that General Colvile, 
who then commanded the Ninth Division, was sent by Lord 
Roberts, in the end of March, from Bloemfontein to the relief of 
General Broadwood, whose artillery fell into an ambush at 
Sanna’s Post. General Colvile failed to arrive in time to save 
the guns from capture, and made no serious effort to recover 
them. Two months later, while marching to Heilbron, 
General Colvile learnt that Colonel Spragge and the 13th 
Battalion of Yeomanry were hard pressed at Lindley, but 
he elected to carry out the letter of his orders, and left 
them to be captured by the Boers. Shortly after this Lord 
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Roberts sent him back to England, and Lord Wolseley at once 
restored him to his command at Gibraltar. Mr. Brodrick is pro- 
bably of the opinion, which is generally entertained by other 
people, that such appointments are a slur on the new Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and should be cancelled. We may also note 
as a satisfactory symptom that Mr. Brodrick has appointed a 
Departmental Committee, containing capable and independent 
men, to investigate the present business arrangements within the 
War Office, the system of contract and audit, and the advisability 
of further decentralization. Mr. Clinton Dawkins is the Chair- 
man of this Committee, the other members being Mr. Beckett, 
Sir Charles Welby, Mr. Gibb, the General Manager of the 
North-Eastern Railway, and last, but by uo means least, Sir 
George Clarke, who was Secretary to the Hartington Commis- 
sion. 


In his speech on the Address Lord Rosebery 
waa a. raised an important, though not a pleasant, ques- 
MENT. tion, and one which we may be sure he would 
have much preferred to leave alone, could he 
have done so compatibly with his public duty. When the sham 
*“ Reconstruction” of the Ministry took place after the’ General 
Election, the Under-Secretaryship of the India Office was offered 
to and accepted by a popular and capable young peer, Lord 
Hardwicke. He happens to be a stock-broker, and Lord Rosebery 
declared that “the connexion once established between the 
Government and the Stock Exchange—honourable employment 
as the Stock Exchange is—is a precedent full of peril to the 
interests of this country.” On a subsequent occasion Lord Hard- 
wicke made a frank and manly explanation which completely 
captivated his audience, though we venture to say it did not 
touch the principle at stake. He indignantly asked whether Lord 
Rosebery meant “ when he insisted on the perils arising from any 
connexion between Her Majesty’s Government and the Stock 
Exchange that no man can serve in any Government who has 
ever been a member of the Stock Exchange?” Lord Hardwicke 
then related the following facts, which are entirely honourable to 
himself :— 


** About a month ago the noble Marquis the Prime Min‘ster offered me this 
appointment. I pointed out to him through his private secretary and personally 
to the Secretary of State for India, though I would undertake to relinquish all 
active share in the conduct of the business of the firm in which I am a partner, I 
could not undertake to sever my connexion with that firm ; and, my lords, I will 
explain why. Eighteen or twenty years ago a private Bill was passed through 
Parliament, known as the Hardwicke Estates Act. This Bill tranferred to 
trustees the administration of the estate, and it seems almost like the irony of 
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fate that after ten years these estates passed into the hands of mortgagees, who 
became the possessors of all that Act was passed to secure to myself. I was left 
withoat a shilling, and I had to consider what I should do and which way I 
should turn. I decided to embark on a career in the City, and it is eight years 
since my connexion with my present firm commenced. [ do not say, my lords, 
that the course I elected to pursue was the only course open to a peer who early 
in life finds himself involved in financial embarrassment. I am told there are 
pleasanter and easier methods of rehabilitating one’s fortunes than by working 
for a living ; but however that may be, I took that course, and I am very glad of 
the connexion I have had with the London Stock Exchange.” 


Lord Hardwicke added that he simply could not afford to cease 
his connexion with the City for the sake of a few years of office ; 
therefore he has arranged “to remain a partner in my firm, and 
remain a member of the Stock Exchange, and I have a right in 
the future to return to it; but in the meantime I shall never 
enter the Stock Exchange, and I shall take no active part of any 
kind in the conduct of the business of the firm.” As this arrange- 
ment cannot be carried out in a day, he has obtained leave from 
the Prime Minister to defer taking up his new appointment until 
the-New Year. Moreover, since Lord Rosebery had raised the 
question in the House of Lords, Lord Hardwicke offered to resign 
his position at the India Office, but Lord Salisbury had refused 
to release him. 


Lord Rosebery briefly replied that to suggest 
that no one who had ever been connected with 
the Stock Exchange should be eligible for office 
was to reduce his argument to an absurdity. While full of 
commendation of Lord Hardwicke’s personal conduct, he adhered 
to the position he had taken up, which he thus defined :— 


A SounD 
DOCTRINE. 


‘«My argument did not refer to the past, it referred to the principle ; and if the 
noble earl asks me whether I maintain the principle that no member of a firm on 
the Stock Exchange should be a Minister of the Crown I am obliged to say that I 
maintain my opinion. I say it with the deepest regret. I do not mean in saying 
that to disparage the Stock Exchange. Many of my friends are connected with 
the Stock Exchange, and I know how high and honourable a pursuit it is or it may 
be. But that is not the point. The point is whether connexion with a firm on the 
Stock Exchange is or is not compatible with the position of a Minister of the 
Crown. It has never been so held in the past, and I hope it will never be so held 
in the future, because, though I am perfectly certain that the noble ear] is as in- 
capable of misusing his position as Minister of the Crown as any of those who 
have occupied that high and honourable position, yet it is unfitting in these days 
that there should be any circumstances connected with a Miuistry of the Crown 
which should in any degree lend the slightest foundation to any suspicion affecting 
their honour as Ministers.” 


Lord Rosebery also commented on the question of Minister- 

Directors, who have become such a prominent feature of our 
’ 

public life, largely owing to the easy views entertained by Lord 
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Salisbury and Mr. Balfour, who are as careful to avoid public 
companies themselves as they are indifferent as to the companies 
to which their colleagues belong. The Premier closed the dis- 
cussion in a short and contemptuous speech, ridiculing Lord 
Rosebery’s purism, and suggesting that it is almost impossible to 
form a Ministry without resorting to the Stock Exchange and 
the Board Room :— 


‘After all, you must remember that the field of selection is small in our 
country. We are the only country where Ministers are chosen either from this 
or from the other House of Parliament ; and if you add to the difficulty which 
that circumstance involves the further condition that no one who has any 
special connexion with any form of commercial business is capable of being 
selected, then I believe that you not only inflict a very undeserved stigma upon a 
very honourable profession but you diminish our power of finding servants who 
are capable of serving the Queen in her alministrative offices. Remember that 
the difficulty in our Administration and the difficulty in Parliament is not that, 
on the whole, people know too much about business, but that they know too 
little, that they belong generally to classes of society not brought into contact 
with business ; and I hold it to be a positive evil if you do anything which will 
discourage mercantile men of high standing from taking pa:t in the service of the 
Crown.” 


We do not gather that Lord Rosebery has ever laid down the 
doctrines thus imputed to him, and there can certainly be no 
difference of opinion as to the desirability of inducing ‘ mercantile 
men of high standing from taking part in the service of the 
Srown.” Lord Hardwicke, being a modest man, would perhaps 
hardly recognize himself under that lofty designation, while it 
is only necessary to study the composition of the present 
Cabinet to see how little effort is made to enlist men of real 
business capacity in the public service. Lord Rosebery has made 
a healthy protest on behalf of a sound principle, and his attitude 
commends itself, so far as we can judge, to the moral sense of the 
commuuity. 


It is now hardly disputed that the Boers have 

go received very bad advice from their European 
friends during the last five years—in other 

words, they have been egged on to challenge the British Empire 
by promises of external assistance. No one is foolish enough to 
imagine that this counsel is contained in official documents which 
may one day see the light, but hints were conveyed in confiden- 
tial conversation by responsible official personages which might 
sasily have misled a man less anxious to be misled than Dr. Leyds. 
The subject has been brought to a head by President Kruger’s visit 
to Europe, and we are likely to hear a good deal more of it in 
the near future. It is, perhaps, the most interesting topic arising 
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out ofthe war. During the past month a letter has appeared in 
The Tomes professing to give as accurate as it is certainly a 
categorical account of the part played in this business by the 
French Government. The writer, who signs himself “ Behind 
the Scenes,” affirms:—“I am able to give you the following 
absolutely authentic history of the relations of Mr. Kruger and 
M. Delcassé, and an account of the pressure which the former 
last week brought to bear upon the French Government to 
extract the conditional promise of ‘intervention’ in the event of 
Germany being induced to take the lead in the matter.” He 
proceeds to tell this remarkable story :— 


**On Sunday, October 8th, 1899, I was in Brussels, and called upon Dr. Leyds, 
with whom I was on friendly terms. I was informed by his servant that ‘ his 
Excellency ’ was too ill to see any one, but upon my enquiring for M. — -, a well- 
known official, I was admitted to the sanctum sanctorum of the doctor at a most 
important and interesting moment. So far from his being ill, Dr. Leyds was 
then in Paris, and a telegram had just been received from him instructing his 
staff to await his arrival in Brussels at eleven o’clock p.m., and to look out for 
cablegrams of special importance from Pretoria. I saw Dr. Leyds the next day — 
the historic October 9th—and he then informed me that the Ultimatum would be 
presented to England that day. It had been, he said, ready for delivery more 
than a fortnight earlier, but General Joubert hesitated, and it had taken some 
trouble to get him in readiness for action.” 


Dr. Leyds added: “That has been a fortnight lost, and every 
day’s delay now means a further disadvantage to us.” 


But he informed “ Behind the Scenes” that on 

Tuk Cirner. the previous day he (Leyds) had sent a cable in 

the French Government’s cipher to M. Aubert, 

the French Consul-General at Pretoria, who handed it on to Mr. 
Reitz (the Transvaal State Secretary) :— 


‘«The contents of that message, handed in at Paris at 11.40 a.m. of October 8th, 
were that M. Deleassé considered further delay in the presentation of the Ultimatum 
would be a fatal blunder, and that the Transvaal could rely upon moral and material 
assistance from France. Up to this time the ‘ moral assistance ’ had taken the form 
of official encouragement and advice and the unrestricted use of the cipher code 
of the Quai d’Orsay: The ‘ material assistance’ embraced the introduction to Dr. 
Leyds of the late Colonel Villebois-Mareuil and other officers, who were willing to 
offer their services to the Transvaal a3 volunteers. That was not, however, how 
the cablegram was understood at Pretoria. The French Consul translated it pro- 
perly enough, but the reply to it, as well as other cables, was to Brussels, not 
Paris, and Dr. Leyds had left the latter city within three hours of seeing M. Del- 
cassé. People with good memories will be able to recall that on that Sunday Mr, 
Kruger, Mr. Reitz, and Mr, Grobler, the Under-Secretary, took posession of the 
telegraph office at Pretoria—an unprecedented step for the Puritan President— 
and were engaged until late at night in communicating with Brussels, where 
many of the messages were received and the replies dictated in my presence.” 
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The correspondent adds that during Mr. Kruger’s recent visit to 
Paris there was a good deal of discussion as to this fateful cable- 
gram of October 8th, and its correct interpretation. “M. Delcassé 
repudiated meaning anything further by moral and material 
assistance than what is stated above; but being confronted with 
the possibility of its publication, as well as that of others—a 
delicate hint was given upon the subject—the Government 
thought it wiser to compromise themselves a little further, 
although in a harmless way. The French Foreign Office had 
been the means of communication with the Boers—both before 
and after the Ultimatum—and were acquainted with all their 
diplomatic secrets. M. Delcassé had merely followed M. Hanotaux, 
who was a worse offender. But Germany also had been mixed 
up in the intrigue. It was agreed last week, therefore, that, as 
in the cablegrams to the French Consul at Pretoria there had been 
room for a misconception on the part of Mr. Kruger, the Waldeck- 
Rousseau Cabinet would recognize its obligations, express or 
implied, to ‘intervene,’ provided that Germany would also con- 
sent to recognize hers and take the lead.” Berlin got wind of 
this Parisian intrigue to force Mr. Kruger upon the German 
Government, which, if successful, would have precipitated a 
rupture with England, for which Germany is not yet prepared. 
So Mr. Kruger’s “ & Berlin!” was cut short at Cologne by a curt 
intimation that the Kaiser would not be able to receive him for 
the present, should he visit the German Capital. 


The German Press has not unnaturally made a 
good deal of capital out of the foregoing recital, 
and so categorical a statement appearing in The 
Times over such a signature makes one hesitate to reject it. At 
the same time, while we believe it to be true that in their keen 
anxiety to get rid of Mr. Kruger, who was being exploited by 
their political enemies, French statesmen may have suggested 
his visiting Berlin, we unhesitatingly reject “ Behind the Scenes ” 
revelation and feel convinced that it is untrue, both in substance 
and fact. We hold no brief whatsoever for Monsieur Delcassé,. 
the French Foreign Minister, but throughout a trying term of office 
he has displayed considerable ability, intelligence, and prudence, 
and is known to have declined to walk into various traps pre- 
pared for him by foreign Governments. He has not only affirmed 
but has acted on the principle that France should mind her own 
business. Is it then conceivable that he should ever have been 
such a fool, to put it plainly, as to place himself and the French 
Foreign Office at the mercy of such a man as Dr. Leyds by en- 
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trusting him with the key of their confidential cipher, for this is 
what is apparently suggested. Like other ciphers, the French 
confidential code is presumably the fruit of many years depart- 
mental labour, and to give access to it to an outsider vould also 
give him the key to every code telegram sent by the French 
Government to any of its agents throughout the world. Thus in 
the event of the insatiable Dr. Leyds being at any time dis- 
pleased with the French Government, he would be able to reveal 
its cipher to some other Power. The only other alternative 
would be that the French should be prepared to abandon their 
cipher and construct a new one for the satisfaction of having 
given the Boers the use of the old one! 


This is merely a flagrant flaw in “Behind the 
Count Moura- Scenes’” story, but not less absurd to anyone with 
VIEFF’S PLAN, - os 

even an elementary knowledge of French politics 

is the suggestion that M. Delcassé had introduced a rabid 
Nationalist like the late Colonel Villebois-Mareuil as a French 
volunteer for the service of the Transvaal. It is as extravagant 
as to suggest that Colonel Picquart had put forward Colonel 
Paty du Clam in some capacity, or that Lord Lansdowne had 
become sponsor for Mr. Stead. There is yet another reason for 
believing that Dr. Leyds was simply romancing when he informed 
his friend * Behind the Scenes” that M. Delcassé had advised the 
Boers to expedite their Ultimatum—a course which would have 
involved him up to the neck in the Boer cause. It so happens 
that at the very beginning of the war Count Mouravieff, the late 
Russian Foreign Minister, spent some three weeks in Paris, 
during which time he endeavoured, unbeknown to the Russian 
Emperor, to organize a diplomatic Concert for the purpose of 
aiding the Boers by applying pressure to the British. It was to 
consist of the Dual Alliance (France and Russia) and as many 
more Powers as could be roped in. The Vatican was “in the 
swim,” and Count Mouravieff made a special expedition to inter- 
view the Spanish Premier at Irun in order that Spain might 
be enlisted in this anti-English combination. After a prodigious 
amount of intrigue the Russian Minister found himself constrained 
to abandon his little game, chiefly, as he subsequently complained, 
on account of the poor backing he had obtained from the French 
Foreign Minister. The Count is known to have quitted Paris in 
a bad temper after giving a hint to the gutter newspapers to 
wage war upon M. Delcassé, which they have been doing ever 
since. ‘There is a good deal of corroborative evidence of Count 
Mouravieff’s plot, which could hardly have collapsed in the way 
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it did had M. Delcassé surrendered himself to Dr. Leyds as we 
are asked to believe by “ Behind the Scenes.” 


Partly owing to the inherent difficulties of the 
subject to be settled, but mainly owing to the 
mutually suspicious attitude of the Great Powers 
towards one another, the China negotiations have continued 
to drag on in a pitiful fashion. On December 20th The Times 
Peking correspondent, who has an extraordinary command of 
early information, which invariably proves to be accurate, was 
able to announce that the Foreign Ministers had at length agreed 
upon a Joint Note to be presented for the acceptance of the 
Chinese Government. In an earlier telegram it had been stated 
that “the Chinese Envoys are kept well informed of the discus- 
sions and disputes at the meetings of the Ministers. So intimate, 
indeed, are the relations between Li Hung Chang and the 
Russians that there is no reason why he should not be invited 
to attend the Ministers’ meetings.” It was, therefore, hardly 
surprising to learn that the meeting at which the Joint Note was 
eventually agreed to was “a somewhat stormy one, owing to the 
desire to discover who it is that discloses to the Chinese what 
every Minister is pledged to keep secret. Li Hung Chang in- 
variably knows within two hours of each meeting what has 
happened at it.” The Note opens with a long preamble de- 
nouncing the recent outrages as unprecedented crimes against the 
Law of Nations, Humanity and Civilization. The murder of 
Baron von Ketteler, the German Minister, is categorically de- 
scribed as the deed of soldiers of the regular Chinese Army acting 
in accordance with the orders of their commanding officers, while 
the siege of the Legation was the handiwork of Boxers and 
Imperial officers under the direct orders of the Court. The 
treachery of the Chinese Government in declaring through its 
representatives abroad that it was protecting the Legations 
while, in fact, it was besieging them, is likewise condemned in 
clear and unimpeachable terms. The catalogue of crimes finally 
fastened upon the Peking Government by the representatives 
of the civilized Powers includes the murder of the Japanese 
Chancellor, M. Sugiyama, by Imperial troops, the torture and 
assassination of foreigners inside and outside the capital, the 


desecration of foreign cemeteries and outrages upon the remains 
of the dead. 


DIPLOMACY IN 
PEKING. 


AFTER this schedule of the atrocities in which 

i ae the Chinese Government was implicated, the 
Joint Note proceeds to point out that “the 

Allied Powers have been compelled to march to Peking and 
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vanquish the Chinese forces, and that they can only now consent 
to accede to the petition of China for peace on the following 
irrevocable conditions, considered as indispensable as reparation 
for the crimes committed, and in order to prevent their recur- 
rence ” :— 


**1, An Imperial Prince is to convey to Berlin the Emperor’s regret for the 
assassination of Baron von Ketteler, and a monument is to be erected on the site 
of the murder, with an inscription, in Latin, German, and Chinese, expressing the 
regret of the Emperor for the murder. 


“2. The most severe punishment fitting their crimes is to be inflicted (our 
italics) on the personages designated in the Imperial decree of September 21st, 
whose names (not mentioned) are Princes Tuan and Chuang and two other 
Princes, Duke Lan, Chao Shu-chiao, Yang-yi, Ying-hien, also others whom the 
Foreign Ministers shall hereafter designate. Official examinations are to be 
suspended for five years in those cities where foreigners have been assassinated 
or cruelly treated. 

**3. Honourable reparation is to be made to Japan for the murder of 
M, Sugiyama. 

‘4, Expiatory monuments are to be erected in all foreign cemeteries where 
tombs have been desecrated. 

‘*5. The importation of arms or matériel and their manufacture are to be 
prohibited. 

“6. An equitable indemnity to be paid to States, societies, and individuals, also 
to Chinese who have suffered injury because of their employment by foreigners. 
China will adopt financial measures acceptable to the Powers to guarantee the 
payment of the indemnity and the service of the loans. 

‘*7. Permanent Legation guards are to be maintained, and the diplomatic 
quarter is to be fortified. 

“8. The Ta-ku forts and those between Peking and the sea are to be 
razed, 

‘9. There is to be a military occupation of points necessary to ensure the 
safety of the communications between Peking and the sea. 

‘©10, Proclamations are to be posted during two years throughout the Empire 
threatening death to any person joining an anti-foreign society and enumerating 
ihe punishment inflicted by China upon the guilty ringleaders of the recent out- 
rages. An Imperial edict is to be promulgated ordering Viceroys, Governors, 
and Provincial officials to be held responsible for anti-foreign outbreaks or viola- 
tions of treaties within their jurisdiction, failure to suppress the same being 
visited by the immediate cashiering of the officials responsible, who shall never 
hold office again. 

‘*11. China undertakes to negotiate a revision of the commercial treaties in 
order to facilitate commercial relations. 

‘12, The Tsung-li-Yamén is to be reformed, and the Court ceremonial foz 
the reception of foreign Ministers modified in the sense indicated by the 
Powers.” 


The Joint Note adds:—“ Until the foregoing conditions are 


‘ 


complied with (‘se conformer a@’) the Powers can hold out no 


expectation of a limit of time for the removal of the foreign 
troops now occupying Peking and the provinces.” 
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If the reader will turn up the able speech 
delivered in the Reichstag on November 19th by 
the German Chancellor (Count von Biilow), he 
will observe that the foregoing terms are almost identical with 
those announced in the Berlin Parliament, save in one vital 
respect. Count von Biilow stated that the outraged Powers 
would insist ‘on the infliction of the death penalty” upon 
Prince Tuan and his brother miscreants who organized and 
directed the attack on the Legations. It was essential that 
such a demand, when once published to the world, should 
be pressed home, as its withdrawal or modification could 
only be interpreted by the Chinese asa proof of the disagree- 
ment or the timidity of the Powers. The prolonged diplomatic 
contest in Peking has notoriously centred round this proposal, 
and we see the result in the utterly futile clause contained in 
the Joint Note which is a compromise between the logical 
severity of the Germans and the unaccountable leniency of the 
Washington Government, which throughout the crisis has been 
disposed to regard the Chinese as the injured party. The Joint 
Note merely stipulates that Prince Tuan and Co. shall receive “ the 
most severe punishment befitting their crimes,” which is apparently 
to be selected and inflicted by the Chinese Government, of which 
they are the most powerful members. No wonder that it should 
be asserted in official circles in Peking that China will be able 
to accept the terms of the Joint Note without “losing face,” 
which is all the Chinese Mandarin ever considers. The fact is 
that Li Hung Chang and the Russians have won all along the 
line, for they have conclusively demonstrated that the Concert 
of the civilized Powers is as incapable of dealing with the Sick 
Man of the Far East as it was of dealing with the Sick Man of 
the Near East. If even under the shadow of the assassination of 
their representatives and the bombardment of their Legations 
foreign nations are so little able to agree, what is the use of 
drafting Joint Notes and imposing “irrevocable ” terms upon the 
Chinese Government? We observe, e.g., that the Powers 
stipulate that “ official examinations are to be suspended for five 
years in those cities where foreigners have been assassinated or 
cruelly treated.” This is excellent on paper, and would be most 
salutary if it were enforced, but who will enforce it? Echo 
answers, Who ? 


HELPLESSNESS 
OF THE POWERS. 


While the diplomatic conferences in Peking 

THE ApPROPRIA- have been making civilization the laughing-stock 
TION OF vig = i” 

Mancuurta. Of China by their dilatory and barren decisions, 


Russia has preferred to entrust her interests to a 
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very different agency. The Russian Minister has, it is true, been 
regularly attending the deliberations of his diplomatic colleagues, 
and as regularly betraying them to the Chinese authorities, but 
meanwhile Prince Ukhtomsky, the President of the Russo- 
Chinese Bank, arrived on a special mission in Peking. Li Hung 
Chang shortly afterwards addressed a telegram to the Emperor 
of Russia, purporting to come from the Emperor of China, 
expressing the latter’s gratitude at the action of Russia in 
permitting China to resume the civil government of Manchuria 
under Russian protection. The Times correspondent enquires :— 


‘Ts it possible that Europe can be deceived by such a remarkable expression of 
gratitude addressed to the Power which committed the massacre of Chinese at 
Blagovestchensk, annexed the Chinese bank of the River Amur, and is in military 
occupation of one of the most valuable provinces of China, of Niu-chwang, of the 
Leao-tong peninsula, of the railway traversing the province, of the Chinese rail- 
way north of the Great Wall, and of every strategical point in the province from 
Mukden to the Korean border? ”’ 


We reply that Europe is not in the least deceived either by 
Chinese expressions of gratitude to Russia or by the latter’s dis- 
claimers as regards Manchuria. Russia has undoubtedly exploited 
the crisis with the corrupt connivance of Li Hung Chang “to 
consolidate her power in Manchuria and strengthen her grip over 
the province which in the guise of friendship she is wresting 
from her deluded neighbour. Manchuria is henceforth a 
Russian Protectorate. Russia maintains her garrisons there to 
protect the Chinese civil authorities having, apart from her large 
garrison at Port Arthur, the right to maintain 20,000 men in the 
province, nominally to suppress disorders largely of her own 
creation.” All this is strictly true, but those who denounce the 
predominance of Russia in Manchuria should recognize that her 
annexation of that vast province is one of the terms of the Russo- 
German agreement which, whether reduced to writing or not, has 
governed the relations of these two Powers in the Far East ever 
since they combined to eject Japan from Port Arthur. The exact 
nature of Germany’s reward for, her good offices to Russia remains 
so far undisclosed, but as she has never yet done anything for 
nothing, we may be sure it will turn out to be something substantial 
at somebody else’s expense. If compelled to prophesy, we should 
predict that it will resolve itself into some concession to our 
detriment in the Yang-tze Valley. 


The closing weeks ot the year have been so 
crowded with political events that the latest effort 
of the United States Senate to pick a quarrel 
with this country over a canal has excited even less atten- 


SENATORS AT 
WORK. 
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tion than it deserves. The British public have been wholly 
unable to share the hysterical excitement of The Times New 
York correspondent. The facts in issue are sufficiently simple to 
have obviated all misunderstanding between the parties had 
there been good faith and goodwill on both sides. For many 
years the Americans have aspired to induce us to forego our 
restrictive rights under the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850, so 
as to obtain the exclusive control of the construction of the 
Nicaragua Canal, and under a Treaty drafted a year ago by 
Colonel Hay, the United States Secretary of State, and assented 
to by Lord Pauncefote, the British Ambassador in Washington, 
we agreed to waive these rights on condition that when con- 
structed the Canal should remain neutral and open upon equal 
terms to British and American commerce. In other words, in 
order to oblige the Washington Government and to ensure the 
construction of the Canal we consented to abandon valuable 
rights without compensation as the neutrality and freedom of 
the Canal were already secured to us under the original Treaty. 
This was really a considerable concession and, as The Times points 
out in an excellent leading article, which is believed to reflect 
official views, “it was what_Mr. Hay and Mr. McKinley asked, 
and we gave it them as they asked it.” No sooner, how- 
ever, was this Hay-Pauncefote Treaty submitted to the Senate 
than the enemies of President McKinley combined with the 
enemies of England and the enemies of the Canal in a powerful 
triple alliance with the object of destroying the agreement 
between the two Governments. This proved to be no difficult 
task. Senator Davis, the late chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee—who has since died, to the deep regret of a large 
circle of English and American friends who admired his honour- 
able and strenuous public life—proposed an amendment designed 
to abolish the neutrality of the future water-way and specifically 
empowering the United States to employ its forces on the Canal 
for “the defence of the United States and the maintenance of 
public order,” which future Senators would continually declare 
to be in danger. This amendment was advocated in a series of 
hostile speeches, and was carried by a large majority, but it did 
not satisfy the Anglophobia of the Senate, which subsequently 
adopted an amendment simply “superseding ” the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty. 


It is alleged that President McKinley will con- 

sRITISH PoLicy. Stitute himself the mouthpiece of the Senate, and 
as such will invite Great Britain to assent to the 

“supersession ”” of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. Mr. McKinley's 
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astonishing action renders the position somewhat delicate, but 
we trust that the British Government will treat the subject in a 
perfectly straightforward manner without any attempt at diplo- 
matic finesse, which would only inflame the controversy. Last 
year the Washington Government invited us to make “a grace- 
ful concession” of one portion of a valuable treaty in return for 
a formal recognition of the remainder. We consented, the only 
result being that after a certain amount of insulting invective 
in the American Senate, our Government is coolly invited to 
surrender the whole treaty by the very Administration that so 
recently recognized its validity by drafting the Hay-Pauncefote 
agreement. ‘This country cannot reasonably be expected to 
take a hand in American politics, to discuss whether the action 
of the Senate in proposing to “supersede” a treaty is con- 
stitutional, or whether the opposition to Colonel Hay’s handiwork 
arises from railway jealousy of the canal or political hatred of 
any Anglo-American entente. The British Government can only 
deal with the proposals which are officially made by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. Lord Salisbury saw his way tv 
oblige President McKinley by assenting to the waiving of one 
half of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, but that was as far as he could 
go. Weshall be greatly surprised if even Lord Lansdowne, who 
is supposed to be easily bullied, swallows the new demand that 
we should surrender the whole treaty “pour encourager nos 
ennemis.” Senator Lodge, a politician who always plays up 
to the noisiest gallery, offensively declares that “ England does 
not intend to go to war with us in order to prevent our building 
the canal, and if it is physically possible to build it, we mean 
in any event to do so.” England certainly has no intention ot 
going to war to stop the construction of any canal; far from it, 
though many Englishmen are beginning to suspect that on one 
pretext or another the construction of this particular canal will 
be indefinitely shirked by the Americans. If, however, so costly 
and unprofitable an enterprise should materialize, this country 
will always be in a position to drive a tolerable bargain with the 
United States as to its user, by quietly and firmly standing upon 
our present rights. The next step will, no doubt, be the intro- 
duction and passing of the Hepburn or some similar Bill, which, 
after obtaining the approval of Congress, will certainly receive 
the assent of a fluid President. We shall then probably be years 
from the cutting of the first sod, and generations from the com- 
pletion of the canal.. Great Britain can keep her rights alive in 
the interim by a formal protest, and possibly the ultimate Lodges 
will entertain a more civilized view of international obligations 
than their ancestors. 
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The idea of a European Economic Alliance 
against the competition of the United States is 
undoubtedly growing in responsible Continental 
circles, and as it is in consonance with the law of self-preserva- 
tion it can hardly be dismissed as chimerical. M. Paul Leroy 
Beaulieu, the eminent French economist, who has long been its 
most ardent champion, expounds his thesis in the Christmas 
number of the Neues Wiener Tagblatt (see The Times Vienna corre- 
spondence, December 26th, 1900). He points out that the 
United States, with their immense territory, their mineral wealth, 
their vast water power, their population of 76,000,000, which 
increases at the rate of over 1,000,000 a year, and will have 
reached the enormous total of 120,000,000 by the year 1920, 
added to their “rare spirit of enterprise and creative force, are on 
the point of becoming by far the most important economic factor 
in the world.” What part, he asks, “will divided Europe play 
in presence of this young giant,” who is already accustomed to 
regard Europeans, “and more particularly those inhabiting the 
Continent, in about the same light as they do Orientals who 
vegetate in dreams of the past.” M. Leroy Beaulieu is of opinion 
that in self-defence Continental Europe should combine against 
such a monster :— 


A POLITICAL 
FORECAST. 


‘In my opinion Europe ought no longer to remain economically divided into 
small sections which parcel it into markets of insufficient size now that it finds 
itself in presence of the United States, whose population will have increased 
to about 100,00),950 in 1920 and to some 150,‘ 00,000 in 1950. If Europe will 
confine herself within such narrow boundaries, she will be condemned to lead a 
vegetative existence. . . . It is therefore necessary to found an economic 
alliance of the European Continent. Possibly this first combination may subse- 
quently develop into a political alliance, which is certainly to be desired.” 


The writer recognizes that it is irrational to expect Europe to 
constitute, at an early date, “such a homogeneous and powerful 
organization as the North American Union,” and it is unwise 
to aim at anything so extravagant as Free Trade throughout 
Europe such as prevails throughout the United States, but then 
it is not necessary to abolish all Customs duties :— 


‘*It would suffice to reduce them considerably by means of clearly-defined 
commercial treaties concluded for a long period. With few exceptions, the 
maximum should, for example, be 12 per cent., and a permanent European 
Customs Commission should be appointed and entrusted with the task of pro- 
viding for successive reductions of the duties and of establishing the closest 
possible relations among the European nations. There can be no doubt as to 
the possibility of such an arrangement. It is the only system whereby Europe 
can maintain a great and increasing economic development.” 


M. Leroy Beaulieu is sanguine enough to anticipate that this 
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alliance would not remain purely economical :—“In all pro- 
bability this first move in the path of progress would lead to a 
second one—namely, a gradual reduction of armaments without 
its being necessary, at all events in the beginning, to have 
recourse to treaties for international disarmament which must, 
in any case, be difficult to conclude. I hold this project to be in 
the highest degree essential for the rescue of Europe, and it 
should have the co-operation of all good Europeans.” Europe 
will have to develop a spirit of co-operation, of which she affords 
few indications at present, before M. Leroy Beaulieu’s dream is 
fulfilled, but the forecast of such an acute and penetrating 
thinker is worth recording. “A Continental System,” with a 


new signification, may develop before the close of the present 
century. 


A PLEA FOR EFFICIENCY. 


In the summer of 1806 Heinrich von Biilow wrote of the hide- 
bound Prussian bureaucracy :— 

‘“‘ Twenty-three thousand men and sixty cannon were surrendered without a 
blow ; on the French side, perhaps two or three hundred men suffered contusions. 
The occurrence is unique in history, and characterizes the present generation, 
which belongs to those spoken of by Rousseau, when he says that Europe will see 
races spring up and die out on her bosem that are not worthy tolive. A campaign 
without a battle, decided purely by strategy, the whole war conducted through 
the legs, without even the use of the forefinger! It is an easier thing nowadays 
to conquer all Europe than to subdue a horde of Calmucks.” 

In those days Prussian critics of the authorities were not allowed 
to play the part of Jeremiah the prophet. Von Biilow was arrested. 
His trial commenced with a medical examination to ascertain that 
he was not out of his mind. There is much in common between 
the Administration of Prussia in 1806 and the directing ability of 
the British Empire in October, 1899, when Lord Lansdowne was 
commissioned to singe Mr. Kruger’s beard. Both were under 
illusions. General Riichel said on parade at Potsdam: “ His 
Majesty’s army can produce several generals equal to M. de 
Bonaparte.” Prussia had enjoyed eleven years of peace while 
other States had exhausted themselves in war. Soldiers’ drill 
had not been intermitted. Still, Heinrich von Biilow proved 
himself a true prophet. He warned his countrymen of the coming 
storm. What he said fell on deaf ears. The Prussian. army was 
not a fighting machine. The love of hoarding may be shown in 
respect to armies and navies as well as in money. Armies and 
navies are the floating capital of the nation. Governments who 
allow armies to lie idle in garrison service or fleets to rust in port, 
yround on their beef bones, or, when sent to sea, to reach blue 
water without cruisers, destroyers, and the auxiliaries necessary to 
tieets on a war footing, court impoverishment and ruin. Minister 
Haugwitz was praised by the clear-sighted von Biilow in 1806 in 
the following terms: “First for avoiding war, for it would have 
been conducted without skill.” Lord Salisbury’s meek acceptance 
of the situation when the Russians ordered the [phigenia out of 
Port Arthur merited the eulogy of Haugwitz. We know now that 
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if Lord Lansdowne had had the conduct of a war with France and 
Russia in consequence of the Iphigenia incident it would have 
been conducted “ without skill.” The fate of Prussia might have 
been ours : may yet be ours, unless a career is“opened to talent and 
the business of war undertaken like any other business conducted 
with a view to succeed. Ina single week, between October 10th 
and October 17th, 1806, all the divisions of the Prussian army 
were defeated at Saalfeld, Jena, Auerstadt, and near Halle; 
Spandau, Prenzlau, and Stettin fell before the end of October, 
and on the 27th Napoleon entered Berlin. In March, 1807, 
Hardenberg anticipated Lord Rosebery at Glasgow in November, 
1900, in the following language :— 

‘A radical treatment of the defects of our Administration is absolutely and 
urgently necessary ; necessary both with respect to the system and to the 


persons. The question at this moment is of discovering additional resources - to 
save ourselves ; later it will be of a thorough regeneration.” 


The British Empire has no Constitution. It has but four funda- 

mental statutes :— 
1. The Great Charter. 
2. The Petition of Right. 
3. The Habeas Corpus Act. 
4. The Bill of Rights. 

All these fundamental statutes are restraints on the tyranny of 
the Crown. To-day the Crown is the last element in the fabric 
of the Empire from which there is danger to be apprehended. 
Indeed, it is certain that if there were no Crown there would be no 
Empire; that to the personality of the present Occupant of the 
Throne we owe the Imperial spirit that has enabled us to carry on 
the African War. For our own protection, and the protection of 
the Crown against an incompetent Executive, we require four new 
fundamental statutes :—The Great Charter of Efficiency; the 
Petition of Right that shall open up a career to talent by giving 
equality of opportunity in the public service; the Habeas Corpus 
Act that shall hale incompetent politicians, negligent officials, and 
defaulters to the State before a tribunal that shall deal out unerring 
justice; and a Bill of Rights that shall break down the barrier of 
privilege that has handed over the machinery of Government to a 
sinall section of society whose executive skill, or effective will-power, 
is no longer equal to the needs of the nation. Anglo-Saxons 
respect aristocracy because originally the aristocrat was efticient. 
Homage to efficiency is the fundamental law underlying the 
respect paid to Monarchy and to good family. The king, or 
kdnig, is the man who “can.” The people by whom the king 
surrounds himself once were the most efficient people he could 
pick out to do work under his bidding. Hence, Monarchy and the 
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Court theoretically are the most efficient members of the com 
munity. When the governing classes cease to be efficient, efficiency 
does not cease to be indispensable. Hence, in public troubles 
talent is sought anywhere: a Napoleon gains his chance; only 
after a long peace are the gates shut to talent by the people who 
have the power or the adroitness to influence the janitors in favour 
of their own class. 

Nominally the government of the Empire is divided between the 
estates of the realm. Really it is in the hands of a small com- 
mittee of the Cabinet, of the Press, the Whips, the Trades Unions, 
certain social influences, Mr. Middleton, and Mr. Boraston. The 
Whips and the paid officials of the respective Party organizations 
choose the majority of the members of the House of Commons. 
But the members of the House of Commons do not choose the 
Cabinet. Cabinet Ministers are chosen nominally by the Prime 
Minister; really by considerations which relate to social, family, and 
territorial influence but have little or nothing to do with efficiency. 
The retention, for example, of Lord Londonderry in the consider- 
able post of Postmaster-General would have been impossible if 
Ladysmith had fallen earlier in the year. But nations do not learn 
from half-calamities. It would have been seen that a commercial 
community, desiring the distribution and delivery of its letters 
rapidly, economically, and efficiently, must necessarily appoint a 
competent head to its post office. A territorial magnate, absent from 
London for many months in the year and with no special knowledge 
of the post offices of other countries or the despatch of mail matter in 
his own, cannot seriously be considered the fittest person to preside 
at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, provided efficiency is the object desired. 
In like manner the appointment of Mr. Gerald Balfour as President 
of the Board of Trade would be unthinkable had England sustained 
defeat at sea or undergone a tithe of the humiliations inflicted on 
Prussia by Napoleon in 1806. But the humiliations of Prussia early 
in the century were the direct result of the same reactionary forces 
as are in full play in England to-day. Frederick William II. 
ruled under the influence of a favourite and of his courtiers male 
and female. They came between the Throne and its regular 
advisers. The social influences on Government in London may 
be more reputable, but they are little less noxious than the 
influences which led to the débécle in Prussia under Frederick 
William III. The British Cabinet, like the Prussian State Council, 
has all-power, the final decision of all affairs, the nomination to all 
posts, but no real responsibility. In England to-day, as in Prussia in 
1806, members of the Cabinet blunder with impunity. Ministerial 
dependence on subalterns blunts the sense of duty; motives to 
activity are paralysed; departmental feebleness grows; political 
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influence is utilized to the disadvantage of the State. The absence 
of a legal Constitution, of Ministerial responsibility, of their close 
connection with the Boards of Administration, and participation in 
the execution were the direct causes of Prussia’s fall. If these 
plants flourish in British soil to-day, why should we expect the 
harvest to be different to that which Prussia reaped ? 

The principal cause of this state of muddle is that knowledge is 
degraded from its proper place in the Empire. In order to restore 
knowledge to high places, especially in the Navy, Army, Treasury, 
and Diplomacy, it is necessary that the people should have a clear 
understanding of what is required in order to make them safe from 
attack. It is better to fight for the good than to rail at the ill. 
Even Lord Rosebery’s fascinating lament at Glasgow was purely 
negative. We must know, therefore, what we want, why we want 
it, and how the nation is to restore efficiency to its public service, 
especially to the service of defence. It is necessary that we should 
act soon. Since the echo of the guns of Waterloo died away 
England has been free from that form of pressure which consoli- 
dated Germany by forcing her to organize. Our love of ease, the 
child of prosperity wedded to the individualism characteristic of 
an island race, is the obvious cause of our contempt for know- 
ledge, general inefficiency, national extravagance, and administrative 
muddle. The Empire, however, is now embarked on an economic 
struggle of world-wide dimensions. Not only the nation and its 
Government, but corporations and individuals, are destined to have 
their administrative efficiency tested with the touchstone of relent- 
less competition. The active and economical organisms will sur- 
vive ; the slow, the indolent, and the costly will perish. Applying 
these principles to Imperial defence, let us see how we stand as 
regards the Navy. 

The insular position of England, the adoption of Free Trade, the 
extinction of British agriculture, the vital necessity of free access 
for our ships when going to and fro on the wide common of the 
sea, are the reasons why we require an efficient Navy. The first 
element of efficiency in a fleet is its readiness to fight. Sea war 
differs from Jand war in nothing so much as in the quality of sud- 
denness. When the next maritime war breaks out between two 
maritime Powers the world will get a start. One or otaer of them 
will strike a dramatically sudden blow similar in kind to the blow 
struck by Admiral Dewey against the wooden ships of the Spaniards 
in Manila Bay. With the lessons recorded on the pages of English 
history it might have been expected that whatever was neglected 
by our rulers our principal British fleets would be ready for action. 
This is not the case. Neither the Mediterranean Fleet nor the 
Channel Squadron are ready for action. They are deficient in 
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essentials. For years past they have been unready. No addition 
to the building programme, no increase to the number of men, no 
voting of millions by a luxurious and wealthy but ill-informed 
Legislature, bewildered by the complexity and number of the pro- 
blems with which it has to deal, will have any beneficial effect on 
the next maritime war until the fleets actually at sea are made 
ready for action. Common-sense, therefore, shows that our national 
interests require that our principal sea-going fleets should be 
placed on a war footing without loss of time, and should be main- 
tained in a state of readiness for war. Economy may be necessary 
in other directions, but fleets that cannot fight without delay for 
equipment are not war fleets. Any sane man with a sense of 
political perspective must see that the public interest requires that 
the Navy should be made ready for action before anything else is © 
undertaken. To buy the ruftles of adornment while we lack the 
shirt of efficiency is iri all cases fatuous. At sea it is criminal. By 
insisting on a war fleet on a war footing, intelligent electors will 
gladden the hearts of responsible admirals and captains afloat. 
They should see that they get it. 

As an instance of the fact that equality of opportunity does not 
exist even in the Navy, I append the following remarks of an 
exceptionally smart naval officer dealing with the scandalous 
custom in the Navy of requiring commanders and lieutenants to 
decorate their ships at their own cost, and making their promotion 
depend more or less on their expenditure on gold leaf :— 

“In my opinion, other things being anything like equal, money spent by 
commanders and first lieutenants does go a long way in forwarding the advance- 
ment of those fortunate enough to possess it. Little, or perhaps none, of the 
expense incurred on paint materials, gold leaf, ornamentations, &c., adds to the 
efficiency of a ship as a fighting machine, though, of course, it greatly improves 
the appearance of a ship. 

‘*Then, again, men’s time is often wasted by the undue attention devoted to 
appearance when it might be employed for real useful purposes. Often during 
evolutions and ordinary ship work, tiings might be carried out much more 
smartly if such a lot of attention was not used in looking out for paint work and 
finery. For example, fire-engines and carriages used for landing are, perhaps, 
enamelled and decorated. Instead of hoisting these out from the ship intoa boat 
in a hurry and making an evolution of it, men are afraid of damaging the enamel 
and decorations by knocking them against the ship's side. 

‘*The report, after an admiral’s inspection, is always on the mind of a com- 
mander and first lieutenant, as they know upon this report may, perhaps, depend 
their whole future career. The appearance of a ship is taken a great deal into 
consideration in these reports. 

**T have been quite recently told by a commander that commanders of sea- 
going battleships spend about £100 a year on their ships, and that on commis- 
sioning a new ship more than that for the first year. My commander spent about 

£200 a year. 

“ The first lieutenant has also to spend a good deal on the lower deck and flats, 
but not so much as a commander, and, no doubt, often gains promotion by doing 
so. The gunnery lieutenant is another person who really has to spend money on 
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cleaning gear (emery paper, &c.) for his guns, shot hoists, &c. I, myself, used to 
spend five shillings a month on the after barbette, because the allowance of emery 
paper, &c., was insufficient to keep the guns as clean as others I had seen. 

‘In my opinion, the establishment of paint allowed a ship is nearly enough— 
not quite—for this reason. A ship’s painting surface is measured, and a certain 
amount of paint allowed to paint that surface all over once every four months by 
an experienced painter. But as the bluejacket is not an experienced painter, a 
little extra should be allowed for waste. Regulations provide for further supply 
of paint on special occasions. 

“Tf the Admiralty do not require any part of a ship enamelled or gilt put 
here and there, why should officers who can afford it be allowed todo so? The 
Admiralty could surely issue an order that a ship should remain as officially 
fitted and painted, superseding a commanding officer that disobeys it. 

“‘Cleaning materials allowed a ship are really quite enough for cleaning and 
keeping clean parts of a ship that are bright on commissioning. I am now 
referring to brass and steel work. But commanders, first and gunnery lieu- 
tenants, always scrape and brighten parts which need not be, and sometimes 
which are not supposed to be. For example, you often see the muzzles of guns 
scraped and burnished, when, as a matter of fact, there is an order against this 
practice. 

** Officers do not spend money on a ship without an object, and the object is, 
no doubt, to make their superior officers think better of them by having a 
smart and clean-looking ship. If admira!s and captains do think more of an 
executive officer for this, which I believe they do, then the outlay must favour 
officers with private means. It must also prevent poor men from taking up a 
promising appointment where they would have to compete with well-to-do men , 
such as a commander on the Mediterranean station.” 


THE ARMY. 


With the industry of Mr. Brodrick, the loyalty and intimate 
knowledge of the Militia and Yeomany forces possessed by Lord 
Raglan, aided by the chivalry and reputation of Field-Marshal 
Lord Roberts, it seems invidious to treat the Army Reform Com- 
mission of the present Government as scarcely worthy of serious 
attention. No one, however, who has gone through the weary pages 
of countless Blue-Books on Army Reform, as I have done, with a 
simple desire to find the light and to discover how knowledge can 
be made available in the service of the State, can doubt fora 
moment that there are not more than three or four men in the 
British Empire who are capable of doing for the British Army 
what Scharnhorst did for the Prussians between 1807 and 1812. 
Two of these men are Mr. Chamberlain and Sir F. Richards. 
Neither Mr. Brodrick, who is really the Commander-in-Chief, nor 
Lord Raglan, possesses sufticiently the confidence of the nation to 
accomplish the social revolution that is a necessary preliminary to 
the reform of the Army. Mr. Brodrick’s new Commission begins 
at the wrong end. 

Nothing in Mr. Brodrick’s previous career suggests that he is a 
British Scharnhorst, nor is there the faintest indication of any 
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desire or resolve on the part of the Government to make the 
sweeping changes required in order to convert the Army into a 
fighting machine. The recall of the composite cavalry and other 
Regular troops from South Africa, while the Yeomanry and 
Colonial Volunteers are bidden to keep on fighting, is both 
ludicrous and pathetic. The big, gallant fellows on their fat and 
delicate horses have done all that brave men can do for their Queen 
and country, but the very idea of sending out enormous men on 
pampered, stable-fed horses was vigorously objected to by competent 
Colonial authorities before they left England. Here is a sign 
that the Administration learns nothing by the half-calamities of 
the Boer War. The head of the War Office is saturated with 
official tradition and bound over by social and political ties to the 
perpetuation of a system it is necessary to destroy. Hence a fresh 
Commission. 

The main principles of the business of war are the same as 
those of any other business. The motive for efficiency, it is true, 
is not the same. Profit in the one case is replaced by a sense of 
duty or the hope of glory in the other. Still, the definition of 
exact responsibility in each individual case, the encouragement 
of the fit, the punishment or dismissal of the unfit, and the 
maintenance of continual inspection of all ranks, are conditions 
necessary to the success of every national or private undertaking, 
whether undertaken for profit or for fame. Each of these condi- 
tions has been evaded in the War Office. The Minister at its 
head merges his responsibility in that of the Cabinet. His sub- 
ordinates operate in spheres that overlap, and perform conflicting 
duties under conditions of friction and difficulty that drive the 
most capable among them to despair. Since the dark days of 
December, 1899, the appointment of ludicrously incompetent officers 
has been made by feminine influence under circumstances that 
will fill the memoirs published in 1940. The money spent on the 
Army is ample for its legitimate requirements, but the sums that 
evaporate in pensioning officers who are not part of the fighting 
machiné should not be debited to the Army Department. All 
sums provided by the nation for the Ariny should be spent on the 
effective fighting machine. Non-efiective expenditure that does 
not contribute to that end should be borne separately. As a 
matter of fact, the country is not spending £20,000,000 on its Army, 
since the non-effective expenditure on unproductive purposes 
amounts to £3,064,200, of which officers’ retired pay and gratuities 
amount to £1,301,244. For the reform of the Army it is essential 
that business men must be employed. Social exigencies require 
the exclusion of business men from the social machine which we 
cannot affect to believe is primarily a fighting machine. 
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PoLicy AND OUTLAY. 


The next point that: immediately concerns our Imperial position 
is the adjustment of strategy to expenditure on Imperial defence. 
What is the task that will be imposed on our Admirals and 
Generals? Are we friends with Germany, or may we reasonably 
expect to find ourselves engaged in a military struggle with our 
commercial rivals? Are we to expect attack from France and 
Russia? Is Japan our enemy or our friend? Is the United 
States our friend? With the Navy and Army we possess the 
ordinary man may be excused for thinking that it should have been 
within the limits of British diplomacy so to have arranged matters 
with the civilized world, that if one half of the Powers do not love 
us, the other half should respect us sufficiently to desire our 
alliance in preference to that of our enemies. We seem to have 
lost the friendship of one set of Powers, great and small, without 
gaining even friendly neutrality from the other. The isolation of 
Great Britain, however, is no matter for present recrimination. 
The practical question is, what is our policy? and having ascer- 
tained that to adjust our defensive arrangements to the require- 
ments of that policy. If it be a fact, as seems probable, that 
Germany is the enemy, and that the British people may look 
forward to the physical necessity of resisting German grab by 
blood and iron, then we must revise the standard of naval strength 
(established without rhyme or reason at the time) of fleet equality 
with France and Russia. Nothing can be clearer than this. 
Unless we can make friends with (a) one or more of the three 
Great Powers ; (b) with Japan ; (c) with the Islamic Powers, Turkey, 
Persia, and Afghanistan; or, preferably, (d) with the United States, 
we must be prepared either for defeat or surrender. It is in- 
credible, however, that with capable diplomacy inspired by clear 
perception of our interests, the vigorous use of the Press in foreign 
countries, and the effective employment of tariff pressure (now 
rendered possible by the necessity of raising revenue), we should 
be able to convert one or more of our neighbours into benevolent 
neutrals, if not devoted friends. A still higher aim, attainable only 
by incomparable ciplomacy and the national recognition of the 
fact that a policy of drift renders collision inevitable, is the establish- 
inent of an understanding with the Government at Washington as 
to the attitude and action of the United States in certain eventuali- 
ties. Nothing makes for national inefficiency so much as national 
ignorance. Now, British ways are understood by educated 
Americans far better than American methods, habits of thought, 
history, and institutions are understood by representative English- 
men. For one influential Briton who visits the United States 
probably ten Americans belonging to the same class visit London 
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and Stratford-on-Avon. The note of equality, of strenuousness, of 
the general advisability of doing one’s best, which pervades the 
moral atmosphere of the States is not understood over here. 
Consequently a Cabinet consisting of two middle-class men of 
business and eighteen men of family, of whom fifteen are either 
peers or nearly related to noble families, is not an ideal instrument 
for the establishment of good relations with the great Republic. 
Lord Salisbury’s excellent diplomacy during the Venezuela crisis 
was shown by graceful concession during a period of stress and 
excitement. Had the British nation been served by an incom- 
parable, or even moderately efficient, diplomacy, no agreement to 
arbitrate with a foreign Power on a question affecting a British 
Colony’s relations with a third Power could have been necessary. 
It would never have arisen. The insulting action of the Senate 
on the Clayton-Bulwer Convention would never have been con- 
templated, 

Whatever may be urged against the present system of selecting 
the Diplomatic, Foreign Office, and Consular Services, there is no 
question that the British Embassy at Washington during Lord 
Pauncefote’s term has been in good hands. The nation will 
be fortunate if the Ambassador appointed to succeed him 
obtains the confidence of American statesmen as successfully 
as his Excellency has done. But to improve the relations 
between the British Empire and the United States more is 
wanted than the appointment of an adroit and trustworthy 
diplomatist at Washington. The reason why the two branches of 
the Anglo-Saxon race should make an arrangement before the 
storm breaks may be stated in a few words. 

The note of modern wars is their inevitableness. The collision 
of nationalities striving for incompatible ends has replaced the 
collision of kings or oligarchies with personal or religious rivalries. 
The movement of Russia in Asia is glacial in character. Her 
mcvement east and south is the result of an aggregation of forces 
inherent to Russian nationality. The Ameer of Afghanistan, in 
his memorable book, has shown the inevitableness of a Russian 
attempt on India. The alliance of France and Russia is nothing 
new. A hundred years ago a like combination was attempted 
under less favourable circumstances. In the alliance of Ger- 
many, France, and Russia there is nothing new. Each would 
obtain what they want by the destruction of the British Empire. 
The unfriendly neutrality of Spain, the hostility of Holland, the 
weakness of Italy, the impotence of Greece and Norway, leave 
only the United States to whom we can look as a friend in the 
hour of need. As business men the Government of the United 
States are not likely tu stretch out a hand to save Britain from 
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destruction because they admire our beautiful eyes, nor would the 
average Englishman sue for American help even if the consequence 
were national ruin next week. The motive for an Anglo-American 
understanding is the direct interest of the United States in the 
maintenance of the British Empire. In one sense the British Isles 
are now the eastern outpost of the American States. If Britannia 
is overwhelmed in the path of the coming cyclone it will not be long 
before the storm treks across the Atlantic. The working classes of 
the United States, who now possess a free market in England and 
the Colonies, will be shut out with a wall of tariffs. With the 
enormous increase in the American population the necessities of 
the people dictate the policy of the United States to be that of 
the open door. If the chief champion of the open door is destroyed 
there will be mourning in many homes in the American cities, not 
from sentimental considerations, but because there is no fowl in 
the pot. 

To this end our diplomacy should be directed, and to assist our 
diplomacy the almost universal misrepresentation of English 
thought and feeling which pervades the newspaper press of America 
should be counteracted by a judicious and continual stream of 
facts. That Americans should gather British opinion of the Boer 
War through Mr. Stead or Professor Bryce is a national disgrace. 
The injury that has been done during the Boer War to British 
reputation for humanity, justice, and wisdom, owing to the almost 
unchecked distribution of falsehood or half truths, is indescribable. 
Many of the American newspaper correspondents resident in London 
are Home Rulers and pro-Boers. The consequence is that British 
feeling and tendencies are perpetually misrepresented. The 
American correspondents of British newspapers congregate in New 
York, where they have little knowledge of American feeling. The 
hostility of the Middle West against New York is almost as great 
as against Great Britain. The correspondents of British newspapers 
who wish to reflect American feeling should be in Washington. At 
the present time American thought and opinion are almost un- 
known in London so far as the Press is concerned. There is a sort 
of conspiracy of silence existing between two countries which must- 
either unite for practical purposes in good time or they will run a 
good chance of perishing separately. Of all the examples of public 
inefficiency the failure to establish friendship between the peoples 
of the two countries is due to Government neglect of the part that 
the Press plays in the formation of public opinion. I know that 
in saying this I am only repeating the message which Mr. Maurice 
Low has delivered to the readers of The National Review for some 
years. Still, reiteration is the secret of convincing others. 

To sum up: Safety against the consequences of national in- 
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efficiency, pending educational and social evolution necessary for 
the higher organization of the country, includes :— 

1. Placing our war fleets on a war footing. 

2. Adjusting our Imperial defences to our Imperial policy. 

3. The vigorous prosecution of an understanding with the United 
States of America, not because we want her help, but because her 
existence hangs on ours. 

But to compass these ends there is one condition precedent to 
success. This condition is known to the friends of every Empire 
that has perished. Colonel Stoffel, the French Military Attaché in 
Prussia between 1866 and 1870, in warning his countrymen of their 
coming fate, described this condition in the following words :— 
“Nous aurions pu faire l’admiration du monde entier, mais 4 la 
condition d’avoir & notre téte non des rhéteurs, mais des hommes 
dintelligence, de cceur et d’énergie.” 

ARNOLD WHITE. 


OUR NAVY—ITS DECLINE AND RESTORATION. 


As at the close of the eighteenth century this country in its long 
struggle with France had attained that supremacy at sea which, 
after the Battle of the Nile, received no check until consolidated 
by Trafalgar, so one hundred years later we may congratulate our- 
selves on having recovered a position imperilled more than once 
during that interval. 

At various periods during the last century our downfall has 
been predicted. In 1859, a time when the Government seemed 
indifferent as to our naval position, an eminent French journalist 
wrote :— 

“ Destiny has already marked on the dial-plate of Empires the hour of England’s 
decline. Before 1899 the haughty Mistress of the Ocean will have sunk to the 
level of Holland. America and Russia, the two Romes of the future, will long 
ere then have oceupied the vacant space. The British Empire may possibly 


struggle on a few years longer, but that it is doomed, and that its palmiest- days 
have set for ever, no reasonable man can doubt.” 


Making every allowance for an exaggerated view, influenced, no 
doubt, by that latent hostility to this country which never seems 
to die out in France, there was some justification at the time for 
such a horoscope. 

The Russian War had not brought us military prestige ; the tie 
between the Mother Country and her Colonies was far from close, 
and our commerce had not increased to the extent it has since 
1860. Above all, we had allowed the Fleet of France to approach 
to so near an equality with our own as to endanger our command 
of the sea. Ten years ago we were in the same position, and that 
we begin the new century with some confidence in our maritime 
strength is not due to any prescience on the part of statesmen, 
but owes its origin to an awakened and educated national move- 
ment. The brilliant spectacle at Spithead in the summer of 1897 
was the outcome, not of Ministerial forethought, but of a people’s 
determination to maintain ascendency at sea, upon which it now 
saw rested security for the Empire. Will this position be main- 
tained, or shal] we relapse into the indifference which rendered 
possible the war panics between 1876 and 1886 ? 
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Reviewing our naval expenditure and policy for the last sixty 
years and upwards we find they can be divided into alternate lean 
and fat periods, but the duration of the former was double the 
latter. Thus from 1839 to 1859 the Navy received little attention ; 
while from 1859 to 1869 we exhibited great energy in shipbuild- 
ing. A reaction followed, and from 1869 to 1889 our Navy was 
allowed to fall again into a dangerously weak state. In 1889 the 
Naval Defence Act was passed, and from that time to the present 
we ‘have proceeded steadily to restore the Fleet to the position it 
had attained at the beginning of 1869. Many may think we have 
gone far beyond that, and hence it is desirable to briefly recall the 
facts. 

At the beginning of 1859 this country became alive to the fact 
that France had commenced building sea-going ironclads, while we, 
apparently, had no intention of thus replacing our wooden walls. 
Urged to action, our Government then took up the matter with 
energy, so that during the next ten years nearly forty iron-clad 
vessels of various dimensions were built, commenced, or purchased. 
France during the same period had completed or laid down under 
thirty armoured ships, so our superiority was undoubted. 

At the end of 1868 a Liberal Administration, with Mr. Gladstone 
as Prime Minister, replaced the Conservatives, and came into office 
pledged, among other things, to a reduction of the national expendi- 
ture. In this policy the Navy was not spared. Mr. Childers 
became First Lord of the Admiralty, and proceeded to carry out 
the retrenchment views of his chief. By a series of reductions in 
different branches of the department under his control the Navy 
Estimates, which had been eleven millions the year previously, 
were brought down to ten, and the year following to nine anda 
half millions. 

At that time we had, besides Sheerness and Chatham, two other 
dockyards on the Thaines at Woolwich and Deptford, the former 
one of our earliest shipbuilding establishments. Both of these 
were closed, and a division of Marines stationed at Woolwich was 
disestablished. A quantity of material was also sold, and our stock 
of naval stores considerably reduced. The First Lord then turned 
his attention to the personnel. Though the list of officers had 
been much reduced since the close of the old war it was considered 
that 600 lieutenants would meet our requirements, and further 
reductions stimulate promotion. Liberal inducements were held 
out to all ranks, with certain restrictions, to leave the Navy, of 
which many availed themselves, and henceforward the country 
was saddled with a heavy pension list which included men in the 
prime of life. Had the step been accompanied by a provision 
under which these officers formed a reserve giving some time 
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periodically to naval affairs, by which their services would have 
been valuable m time of war, the scheme would have proved 
beneficial, but no such foresight prevailed, while, as a result, we 
have ever since been short of junior officers. The policy of clear- 
ing the lists was continued and extended by Mr. Goschen, who 
succeeded Mr. Childers as First Lord in 1871. He even went so 
far as to allow sub-lieutenants who had just, as it were, completed 
their apprenticeship to the sea to retire on a pension without 
imposing on them any further obligations to the State. The Esti- 
mates were, however, kept under ten millions, and the Fleet gradu- 
ally declined. No voice was raised in protest, the influence of 
Mr. Gladstone being all-powerful. 

The advent to office of Mr. Disraeli and a Conservative Govern- 
ment did not effect material change, for he shrank from any 
increase of taxation. The income-tax had been reduced from six- 
pence to threepence in the pound, and Mr. Disraeli desired to show 
that his Party in power did not entail increased expenditure. 
Indeed, he reduced the income-tax to twopence ; the lowest it had 
ever been. His First Lord of the Admiralty—Mr. Ward Hunt— 
who on taking office had pointed out the defects of the Fleet, could 
therefore do little towards restoring its efficiency. On his death, in 
1877, Mr. W. H. Smith succeeded him, and any desire he had to 
improve matters could not be carried out, for the influence of 
Mr. Gladstone in national expenditure and finance still remained 
supreme. Then came the first indication of a want of confidence 
in our naval strength. Hostilities broke out between Russia and 
Turkey, and the troops of the former having overcome the resist- 
ance of the Ottoman Army, marched upon Constantinople. To 
prevent its occupation by a Russian force we were prepared to 
assist Turkey without being quite sure of our ability to do so. Our 
Government asked Parliament for a grant of six millions, princi- 
pally to strengthen the Fleet and provide certain stores urgently 
needed. Money expended under such circumstances, and in a 
hurry, could not effect much benefit, and the scare of war having 
passed away, the country relapsed into its old state of indifference. 
Thus between 1869 and 1879 the growth of the Fleet was com- 
pletely arrested, and the Navy Estimates kept under eleven 
millions, though war-ships had increased in size and cost. During 
this period twenty armoured vessels had been completed and com- 
menced ; but several of these were small coast-defence iron-clads of 
little value to the Power which aims at command of the sea. By 
this time also a number of wooden vessels, which in the early days 
had been cut down and armour-plated, had become ineffective. 

In the meantime France, after the war of 1870, having paid the 
indemnity to Germany with an expedition which demonstrated 
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great recuperative power, and taken in hand the reorganization of 
her Army regardless of cost, was also steadily increasing her Navy 
until in 1879 her expenditure on new construction practically 
equalled our own. Ten years of retrenchment on our part had 
materially altered the relative position of the two Fleets. 

At the beginning of 1880 the Liberal Party again came into 
power, and Lord Northbrook succeeded Mr. Smith as First Lord of 
the Admiralty. He enunciated no change of policy; the Estimates 
remained under eleven millions, while the vote for seamen, marines, 
and boys showed aslight reduction from the 60,000 previously voted. 

The Fleet at this time indicated the experimental nature of 
war-ship building during the previous twenty years. Having 
brought the broadside iron-clad to some degree of perfection we 
then developed the turret-ship, our latest and most powerful battle- 
ship then being the /nflexible, armed with four guns each weighing 
eighty tons. They were muzzle-loaders, for at this time we had 
not a single breech-loading gun in our Navy. Our cruisers also 
bore witness to the transition stage through which we were passing. 
Loath to recognize fully that masts and yards were an encum- 
brance in war we continued to build vessels in which speed under 
steam was not the first and only consideration. 

This condition of affairs had not, since the temporary alarm in 
1878, been brought to the minds of the people, but in 1882 a 
pamphlet published by Lord Henry Lennox entitled “ Forewarned 
Forearmed” attracted considerable attention. The opening words 
express clearly views which are now generally adopted :— 

‘“« The question of the number and strength of the ships composing our Navy is 
one of such paramount importance to the country that on this point there should 
not exist a shadow of a doubt. If in the present era of costly iron-clad fleets our 
own cannot be made equal to any possible combination of foreign Powers, it ought 
at least to be strong enough and formidable enough to resist successfully any 
probable coalition of hostile Continental Powers. That our Navy should be 
equalled in force by any one other European Power is a matter which should not, 
and until lately never has, come within the bounds of possibility ; indeed, England 
can scarcely in these days be willing to risk the loss of her supremacy on the seas, 
and with it the relinquishment of her Colonies, and the annihilation of her com- 
merce. Now the point I wish to press in these pages is whether there be any 
ground for the fear that in 1885 unless we adopt every active measure in the 


building of new ships the French Fleet will be equal in numbers, as well as 
superior in force, to our own.” 


He then proceeded to compare the two Fleets and the ship-building 
programmes of each country, which fully bore out his note of 
warning. Among those who also at this time strove to call atten- 
tion to our naval position were Admiral Sir Thomas Symonds and 
Mr. Arnold-Forster. That these utterances had some effect may 
be inferred from the fact that the Navy Estimates in 1883 showed 
an increase, though not of any considerable extent. 
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In 1884 began that awakening of the nation to the state of its 
Navy which culminated four years later in the Naval Defence Act. 
There was no sign of it at the beginning of the year, and an article 
in The Times in January expressed satisfaction with the state of 
the Navy and the rate at which it was being increased. In Parlia- 
ment the Conservatives tried in vain to discredit the Government 
on this branch of the national policy. Unsupported by the Press, 
their attack on the Estimates for 1884-5—which did not exceed 
eleven millions—produced no effect. An almost empty House 
showed how little interest was then taken in the question. When 
Lord Sidmouth about the same time called attention in the House 
of Lords to the fact that France had increased her vote for ship- 
building to two millions, Lord Northbrook, in reply, considered it 
would be an extravagance to spend two millions on large iron-clads, 
adding that if the Admiralty were granted three or four millions 
to-morrow for the purpose referred to the great difficulty they 
would have to contend with would be to decide how to spend the 
money. In view of what occurred shortly afterwards much has 
been made of this statement; but the fact is, that at this time per- 
plexity reigned at the Admiralty as to the type of battleship to 
adopt. The latest turret-ships had not proved great successes, 
and we were not assured that the barbette system, with a power- 
ful secondary armament, had any prospect of permanence. This 
is evident, because after the Admiral class were designed and 
built we reverted to the turret system, as exemplified by the Nile 
and Trafalgar. A civilian Secretary of the Admiralty even went 
so far as to express an opinion that these two would be the last 
large iron-clads constructed. He did not at the same time inform 
us what would take their place. 

Though not yet moved the national mind was being prepared for 
that great enthusiasm which completely changed the policy of 
Governments and the attitude of the Press as regards the Navy. 
So far the utterances of individuals and the opinions of experts 
had had little effect. It required something of a more popular 
character to arouse the nation. This came with the publication ot 
a series of articles in The Pall Mall Gazette on “The Truth about 
the Navy,” by “ One who Knows the Facts,” in the autumn of 1884. 
The then Editor, Mr. Stead, has described in The Review of Re- 
views how he gradually became convinced of the facts put before 
him, and determined to make them public. The country now 
knows that the inspiration came from men such as Mr. Arnold- 
Forster, Lord Charles Beresford, and others, but should remember 
with gratitude the individual who brought the facts home to the 
man in the street, and took up a cause to which all his contem 
poraries segmed indifferent. These articles created considerable 
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sensation, and other papers now began to recognize that there was 
a naval question. The Times, in a leader, admitted that our 
expenditure had not increased with our needs, and the provincial 
Press generally supported the agitation. It continued until the 
end of the year, but failed to make much impression on the 
Government. 

In the Autumn Session of that year Mr. Gladstone, in reply to 
Mr. W. H. Smith, who asked if any measures were to be taken to 
allay public anxiety as to the state of the Navy, stated that the 
Admiralty had the subject under consideration “in a somewhat 
larger way than must, of course, always be the case with reference 
to the annual estimate for each year.” The concrete result was 
that on December 2nd Lord Northbrook asked for a supplementary 
Naval Vote of five and a half millions for ship-building, ordnance, 
and defence of coaling-stations. In considering the amount of this 
grant, we must remember it was half the suin then voted for a 
whole year's naval service, no war scare prevailed, and the nation 
had not yet realized how far fifteen years of retrenchment had 
crippled our maritime strength. Only a few pointed out how 
utterly inadequate the sum was. Without, however, the ability 
and enterprise of The Pall Mall Gazette, the public indifference 
might have been indefinitely continued. The Government thought 
it had risen to the occasion in putting forward Navy Estimates for 
1885-86 of a little over twelve millions, with a programme which 
included four battleships and five armoured cruisers; but at the 
beginning of April the collision between Russian and Afghan troops 
at Penjdeh again produced a discreditable war scare, followed by a 
panic on the Stock Exchange. A special vote of credit for six and 
a half millions—two and a half millions being for naval purposes— 
was obtained, and spent in a hurry, without therefure much useful 
result. Once more the danger passed, but an uneasy feeling pre- 
vailed as regards our defences, which found expression in a poem 
by the Laureate, published in The Times on April 23rd. The first 
verse reflected the popular feeling :— 


** You, youif you have failed to understand 
The Fleet of England is her all in all; 
On you will come the curse of all the land, 
If that old England fall, 
Which Nelson made so great,” 


It had now become evident to those who gave an intelligent 
study to the question, and were not blinded by official optimism, 
that we practically required a new Fleet. This could only be 
obtained at an outlay far in excess of what might have sufficed five 
or six years previously. Lord Charles Beresford, addressing a 
meeting of bis constituents on July 27th, 1885, said: “I propose 
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raising a loan of twenty millions, which I believe is the lowest sum 
which would prevent grave disaster to this country should war 
unfortunately arise within the next two years.” Here we have 
very near the exact sum which three years later the Government 
of the day obtained and embodied in the Naval Defence Act. The 
proposals of Lord Charles were scouted at the time, but he is 
entitled to a large share of the credit for this measure which is 
now generally given to—if not assumed by—others. When the 
Navy Estimates for 1886-87 were put forward, showing only a 
small increase, he urged a large extra grant in the House of 
Commons, and the serious strengthening of our Fleet, but his pro- 
posals were rejected by 206 to 98 votes. In August the Conserva- 
tives came into office, and Lord Charles became a Lord of the 
Admiralty. Any little hope he had of seeing effected what he 
considered necessary for the Navy soon disappeared, and he 
resigned in January, 1888. The Navy Estimates for this year 
showed, moreover, a reduction over the preceding period, which 
elicited many unfavourable comments. In maintaining they were 
adequate, the First Lord of the Admiralty stated that “nothing 
but actual experience could justify any confident prediction as to 
how a thoroughly efficient protection can be given to a commerce 
whose sea-going steam tonnage is double that of the rest of the 
world.” This apparent want of confidence in the ability of our 
Fleet to perform its most important function produced consider- 
able alarm, and the Press, having now been aroused to an interest 
in the question, urged a bolder policy. 

At the end of May the London Chamber of Commerce convened 
a public meeting to consider the state of the Navy, with Lord 
Charles Beresford in the chair. Admiral Sir Geoffrey Hornby 
gave a detailed statement of our requirements in cruisers, which 
revealed a serious deficiency. Lords Carnavon and Brassey, with 
other speakers, urged further defensive ineasures. The same 
evening, at Derby, the First Lord rebuked naval ofticers for pro- 
moting a foolish agitation, and gave statistics to prove we were 
relatively stronger than in the past. The Government would 
not be dictated to. In the House of Commons he stated that 
Admiral Hornby’s additional cruisers would cost twenty-one 
millions, 

At the conclusion of the naval manceuvres a committee of 
three admirals—Sir R. Vesey Hamilton, Sir W. Dowell, and Sir 
Fk. Richards—was appointed to consider certain points connected 
with the ships engaged, and the general conclusions to be drawn 
from the operations. Their report pointed out many defects in 
our Fleet, and in conclusion stated : “ ‘The main lesson which these 
inanceuvres emphasize is that Great Britain, whose maritime 
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supremacy is her life, is very far from being as strong as she 
should be on the seas, either in personnel or matériel.” 

At the end of the year Lord Charles Beresford again urged in 
the House of Commons that twenty millions should be voted for 
fourteen battleships and sixty other vessels, but without result, 
the First Lord stating that we were a match for any two navies. 
Though the attitude of the Government was one of obstinate 
resistance to any substantial increase of the Navy, the feeling of 
the country was very different to what it had been in 1884. The 
nation now realized the vital issues involved. Six years had 
elapsed since the agitation first began. Undeterred by opposition, 
indifference, and even contumely, the little band of workers had 
never ceased their words of warning, and these persistent efforts 
were now rewarded. They had accumulated a torrent which 
no Government could resist. 

On March 7th, 1899, Lord George Hamilton brought the Naval 
Defence Act before the House of Commons. The Government 
proposed to add seventy vessels to the Navy at a cost of twenty- 
one and a half millions. The amount was to be voted en bloc, and 
the scheme embodied in a Bill. Of the total amount, £10,000,000 
was to be raised by taxation, and taken from the Consolidated Fund 
in instalments extending over seven years, while the remainder 
would come from money provided by Parliament during the next 
five years. Several novel points attached to this procedure, which 
need not be alluded to here, but the main advantage was the con- 
tinuity of execution which the proposal secured. So well had the 
ground been prepared that the measure excited little opposition, 
while it met with almost unanimous approval in the Press. By 
the end of May it had passed through both Houses of Parliament, 
and received the Royal assent. 

The result of this Act is seen in the rise of our Naval expendi- 
ture from thirteen millions during 1888 to seventeen millions in 
1890, and the latter sum continued to be the outlay upon our 
Fleet during the next few years. There was a tendency to drop 
back in 1893, after the Liberals had come into power and Mr. 
Gladstone became Prime Minister for the last time. The Navy 
Estimates for this year showed a considerable reduction, which 
caused a renewal of the previous agitation. A meeting convened 
by the London Chamber of Commerce in December passed a reso- 
lution that it viewed “ with deep concern and anxiety the present 
state of our Navy, and urgently pressed upon the Government the 
necessity for taking immediate steps to provide such additional 
means of defence as shall afford that security which our Empire 
and our commerce demanded.” A week later Lord George 
Hamilton brought forward in the House of Commons a resolution 
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that it was necessary to make at once a considerable addition to 
the Navy. Mr. Gladstone resisted the motion, and Sir W. Har- 
court, supporting him, declared that in the opinion of the re- 
sponsible professional advisers of the Admiralty the condition of 
things with regard to the British Navy was satisfactory ; a sweeping 
assertion which it is believed they did not endorse, for shortly 
afterwards the Right Honourable gentleman whittled it down to 
an expression of satisfaction in regard to first-class battleships. 
Be this as it may, the agitation continued, with the result that the 
Navy Estimates for 1894 once more totalled seventeen millions. 

In this year, finding that only by an alert and instructed public 
opinion could Governments be forced to provide adequately for 
this important Service, the Navy League, a strictly non-Party 
organization to urge upon Government and the electorate the para- 
mount importance of an adequate Navy as the best guarantee of 
peace, was formed. It has done much good work in disseminating 
information throughout the Empire; and by its lectures in schools 
the young are growing up with a much clearer appreciation of what 
sea-power means for us than formerly existed. 

The crop of naval literature has been abundant during the last 
ten years. Captain Mahan’s Influence of Sea-Power upon History, 
published in 1890, takes high rank as an able exposition of the 
part played by the Fleet in building up the Empire. Appearing 
after the passing of the Naval Defence Act, it fortified the argu- 
ments of those of our countrymen who had laboured so long in the 
cause of maritime ascendency. 

And, surely, events have justified the practical resuscitation of 
our Fleet. On two occasions our rulers were able to face unpleasant 
foreign incidents with firmness, and without asking for additional 
votes of credit ; while no panic pervaded the nation as at former 
periods. A strong Fleet had replaced a weak one; therein lay the 
difference. Since then we have made fair progress in most respects 
towards a Navy above suspicion of its ability to successfully 
execute any work it may reasonably be called upon to perform. If 
we urge greater efforts it is because the balance of maritime 
power is continually altering, not only as regards the number of 
States who now aim at sea-power, but also the extent to which 
they are increasing their fleets. At the beginning of the last 
century only three countries besides ourselves had fleets of any 
importance. These were France, Spain, and Russia. If Spain may 
now be eliminated, we must add to the other two Germany, Italy, 
the United States, and Japan. 

In the past this country has successfully withstood a combina- 
tion of two, and even three, fleets, but it resulted from maintain- 
ing a Navy considerably superior to any two. A numerical equality 
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did not suffice. When war was declared between England and 
France at the end of March, 1744, we had 90 ships of the line to 
45 French. On the renewal of hostilities in 1756, and Spain 
joined France, the combined fleets numbered 91 sail of the line, 
while England mustered 120. The same alliance occurred during 
the War of American Independence. In 1778 the two countries 
had 140 sail of the line, to which we could only oppose 150. 
Unable to command the sea we made peace and recognized the 
independence of the United States. When war broke out between 
England and France at the beginning of 1793 we had 130 ships of 
the line available against 76 French. Spain joined France later 
with a large fleet, and we temporarily evacuated the Mediterranean. 
St. Vincent and Nelson brought the alliance to nought. In 1817 
the relative proportion was 131 English to 72 French. 

History tells us, therefore, that we have generally found safety 
in maintaining our line of battle fleet at double the strength of 
that of France, or considerably superior numerically to any two 
other nations. France has recognized our right in this respect. 
Lord Malmesbury, in his memoirs, records an interview with 
Napoleon III. in 1859. He states that the Emperor was much 
out of humour with Lord Palmerston’s Government, which sus- 
pected all he did and was always complaining of his building ships. 
“ Let each,” he said, “ build what he considers the right number. 
You ought to have twice as many as I, as they are your principal 
protection.” The difficulty is that periodically each country thinks 
the other is going beyond the limit which long established usage 
and tradition prescribe, though the proportion must undergo modi- 
fication as our oversea responsibilities increase. In this respect 
there is no comparison between the two countries, but France has 
never contemplated with equanimity this country being so strong 
at seaas to preclude their contending against us in some measure, 
even if such action be limited to operating against our commerce. 

This view is well expressed in a letter from Admiral Jurien de 
la Graviére to Captain, afterwards Admiral Sir William, Mends, 
and contained in the Life of that distinguished officer. The two 
had served in the Allied Fleets operating against Sebastopol, the 
one as Chief-of-Statf to Admiral Bruat, and the other as Flag-Cap- 
tain to Sir Edmund Lyons, where a mutual friendship was formed 
which continued long after the war. The letter is dated November 
Sth, 1860, and after some allusions to the political state of France 
and its relations to this country, Admiral Jurien says :— 


“ At heart the French and English wish on nearly all questions the same things. 
The great subject of disagreement is the increase which each nation is making in 
her Navy. You wish to be incontestably masters of the sea, and to fear neither 
us nor any maritime coalition ; we do not object to this contention up to a certain 
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point. We should not wish, however, that your security should be such that you 
should imagine yourself able to treat us in any way you like. Suppose, for 
instance, that your naval supremacy enabled you to come without much effort and 
blockade our commercial ports, ravage our coasts, insult our naval ports ; do you 
not think that we should have as much reason as yourselves to be as discontented 
and anxious as you are when menaced with an impossible invasion? How then 
are we to avoid such a danger if not by increasing our Navy? We are too rich, 
too industrious, too dependent on other nations to face indifferently the prospect of 
a blockade like the one that Russia had to submit to during two years. A like 
treatment would not only ruin France, but would give great cause to fear a social 
revolution. We must secure the perfect freedom of our coasts, therefore we must 
regulate our progress by yours. Alas! we do not do enough.” 

Would the Admiral be satisfied with the position of his country in 
this respect to-day? Perhaps not, but we view the matter 
differently. If our Fleet is not strong enough to keep the enemy’s 
war-ships in their own ports, or defeat them when they come out, 
our own possessions—Colonies and commerce—may be ravaged 
instead. Hence blockade is for us an essential operation. 

Finally, the reader will ask how do we stand at the present 
moment? Can we afford to relax the efforts which have been 
made during the last ten years? To answer this I have madea 
careful examination of the fleets of the principal Powers with the 
result as shown in the following table. It is compiled from the 
last Parliamentary Return, and includes vessels built, building, and 
approved to be built. From my knowledge of different navies I 
have classified battleships as first, second, or third class, includ- 
ing among the latter effective coast-defence iron-clads. I do not, 
however, count certain obsolete iron-clads as armoured cruisers. 
They assimilate to a class of vessels of old known as donkey 
frigates, because they could neither fight nor run away; and one 
can only imagine it to be a want of sense of humour which does 
not see the absurdity of the Warrior—our first iron-clad—being 
followed on the official list by the Monmouth armoured cruiser 
building at the present time.* As torpedo-boat destroyers are in- 
included the Rattlesnake class in our own and other navies. This 
may be considered their most useful function, 


Line of Battle. Cruisers. Torpedo Flotilla. 
Country, - aeeres ; ¥ — ieee 
Ist Cl. | 2nd Cl. | 3rd Cl,| Total. [Armoured.| Others.| Total. Destroyers. | Boats, 
oi a ee ne a ae SS’ . 
Gt. Britain .| 39 12 19 70 29 164 193 144 82 
France ...| 13 16 13 42 20 48 68 27 250 
Russia... 14 10 3 27 8 12 20 45 82 
Germany ... 5 13 12 30 2 30 32 16 113 
Italy tee 8 8 1 17 7 18 25 26 | 115 
U. States... | 15 2 9 | 26 5 27 32 21 30 
Japan at 1 2 | & 7 25 32 3 | 54 
| 


* The Warrior has since been removed from the effective list, but the Minotaur, 
a thirty-seven year old iron-clad, remains classed as an armoured cruiser. 
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This table gives at a glance the aggregate strength at sea of each 
country, and its power in individual classes of vessels. It shows 
that in battleships we are far from being as strong as we ought 
to be to successfully withstand a coalition of any two other Powers. 
We have not the historical proportion of twice as many as France, 
historically shown to be essential, and admitted as our right by 
Napoleon III. As regards cruisers, the late Admiral Hornby said, 
at the meeting to which I have alluded, that we should require 180 
for the protection of our commerce alone. At no time did this 
country suffer so severely as between the date of Trafalgar and the 
Battle of Waterloo. In 1809 we had 230 frigates and sloops in com- 
mission, besides over 100 brigs and cutters. In the event of war, 
under present conditions our 193 cruisers of all sorts would not go 
far in fulfilling the many requirements for this class, and they 
should be considerably augmented as soon as possible. We want, 
therefore, more battleships and more cruisers to maintain the Com- 
mand of the Seas when it is seriously—as some day it assuredly 
will be—challenged. Our Navy is not yet invincible, and only 
such a condition will enable us to await the issue with confidence 
when the great struggle comes. 
S. Earp.ey-WILMor. 


THE SURRENDERS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


AmonG the many painful features of the war in South Africa, 
none has been more painful than the frequent surrenders of British 
troops. From first to last, according to an official return issued in 
early November, which does not, of course, include the total of 
officers and men who surrendered at Dewetsdorp and Nooitgedacht, 
292 officers and 7,472 men have laid down their arms before the 
enemy. In no previous struggle in which the British Army has 
been engaged during the present century has it suffered such heavy 
losses from capture. The Boers have taken in all not far short of 
a division, with a good deal more than a brigade division of 
artillery. 

It is most desirable that in every case where more than a 
hundred men have surrendered a full and detailed report of the 
causes which led to the surrender should be drawn up, and that 
the records of the proceedings in the various courts-martial and 
courts of enquiry should be preserved and published. In the 
Navy any such misadventure is treated in this way. If an officer 
runs his ship ashore, be she only a sloop or a torpedo-boat, or if he 
strikes to the enemy, he must be tried by his brother officers, and 
the evidence is carefully recorded and published. This is only 
justice to him, and in this way, we may say in passing, disaster has 
at times been proved to have been as glorious as victory. Some 
of the finest episodes of British valour are to be found enshrined 
in the minutes of past courts-martial. But, unhappily, in the 
British Army, though enquiries have been held, the facts brought 
to light in them have been kept back, with results which are to be 
seen in the rumours and camp-tales current as to the behaviour of 
certain regiments and officers. Had full and detailed reports of 
the Sanna’s Post affair been placed before the public, the charges 
brought against the Household Cavalry and 10th Hussars by a 
certain correspondent could have done no harm. It is just as well 
to remember that, quite independently of this same correspondent, 
currency had been given to the same reports by Americans with 
the Boers. It is, then, a cruel injustice to ofticers and men to 
leave them without complete official vindication. 
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To such a pitch has the policy of concealment been carried that 
from official accounts we know neither the circumstances of the 
surrender, the casualties suffered, nor the exact total of men who 
laid down their arms in many instances. The casualty returns 
are blank on such important heads as Roodeval, Lindley and 
Rensburg. Lumped together under the head of “ other casualties,” 
we find in one of the November returns that 140 officers and 3,746 
men have surrendered in affairs of which neither the place and 
date of occurrence nor any other particulars are given. In fact, so 
far as this return is concerned, the public is told nothing as to 
how, when and where half our captured officers and men were taken. 
This is surely an extraordinary fact, and one which may naturaily 
provoke some comment. The public is to pay, but it is not to 
know. This is good neither for the nation nor for the Army. 

Among the facts which should certainly be set forth in a return 
should be not only the place and date at or on which every detach- 
ment of more than a hundred men was captured, but also the exact 
number of casualties, the number of unwounded prisoners, and the 
number of wounded prisoners. In one or two cases it may be 
difficult to obtain exact information, but at least approximate 
estimates could be given. Then it would be possible to arrive at a 
rough judgment as to the vigour of the resistance offered, and the 
amount of endurance shown before the white flag was hoisted. 

As no official report has been published of most of the surrenders, 
I shall endeavour to give a brief summary of the facts, so far as 
they are known through the evidence of survivors and corre- 
spondents. In some cases, no doubt, what knowledge we possess is 
of little value. But it seems better that a provisional narrative 
should be laid before the public than that events of so much 
importance should be left in complete obscurity. The surrenders 
may be classed for convenience in two groups. There are the cases, 
firstly, where troops laid down their arms in pitched battles or 
assaults; secondly, where detachments, with or without artillery, 
surrendered after standing a short siege, or were ambushed and cut up 
on the march, On the following page is a list of the most important 
affairs, though the total of prisoners and casualties is necessarily 
only approximate in cases where the engagements do not appear in 
the official return. In such cases the figures are given in italics. 

Taking these affairs in detail : at Dundee the prisoners were made 
up of the wounded, abandoned of necessity by General Yule when 
he fell back to Ladysmith, and of the cavalry and mounted infantry 
captured by a fresh force of Boers, in the attempt to pursue Lukas 
Meyer’s defeated burghers. The mounted men, in the face of a 
greatly superior enemy, were sent too far away from the main 
body of British troops; they could not be effectively supported, 
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and when they fell back they were shepherded by the Boers into a 
trap, and then surrounded and compelled to surrender, with ammuni- 
tion expended and horses stampeded. It is difficult to see what 
else they could have done when they had once been isolated and 
surrounded. 


| | ra S “,* 
N f Pl D t | Guns S 2 ts — 
Name of Plaze. ate. | a ar orce 
| | Lost. | ,° 2 k ; mame. 
| | = 1) 
[. ENGAGEMENTS, 
Dundee ... hs Oct. 20 | O 331 143. | 3,500 
Nicholson’s Nek... ... | Oct.30 | 4 | 927" | 138 | 1,100 
Stormberg ihe | Dee. 10 | 2 | 632 90 2,50 » 
Mage arsfontein ... cea Dee. 11 | 90 | 108 862 | 12,500 
Colenso . ..| Dee 15 | 10 | 228 897 | 14,000 
( ‘olesberg (Suffolk) | Jan. 6 0 | i13 86 2 400 
Spion Kop nt ... | Jan, 17—24| 0 | 358 1,375 17,500 
Rensburg ... ea .| Feb. 12 0 103 iy | _ 
II. DETACHMENTS, Xe. Re | | 
Sanna’s Post... ... | Mar. 31 7 426 156 1,500 
Reddersburg —... | Ane | 0 405 47 | 452 
Lindley... w+ | May 31 0 | 400 \78 to 111) 500? 
Rhenoster (Cc onv oy) ..| June 4 | 0 160 0 | 160? 
Roodeval . ‘a | June7 | O | 500 94F | 600? 
Uitval’s Nek ... ...| Jalyll | 2 | 190 75 | ~~ 3002 
Dewetsdorp ae: bee Nov. 26 | 2 450 57 | 500? 
Nooitgedacht ... ...| Dee.13 | O | 573 902 | 660 ? 


* In the official return the losses at Nicho'son’s Nek and Farquhar’s Farm are lumped together. 
+ Lord Roberts reports loss as 146, 


The circumstances attending the surrender of the Irish Fusiliers 
and Gloucesters at Nicholson’s Nek have never been detailed. It 
is known, of course, that the column found itself in an untenable 
position, isolated, far from the reach of support, and surrounded by 
the enemy in superior strength. Whether or not the ammunition 
mules bolted and ammunition was exhausted, there is no doubt 
that a brave defence was offered under the :most discouraging con- 
ditions. The men had made a trying march; their nerve had been 
shaken by the stampede of the mountain battery mules ; and they 
found themselves, without guns, under a terrible hail of bullets 
from all sides. There was no shelter against such a cross-fire on 
the kopje they occupied. It was, probably, the hopelessness of 
protracting the resistance, rather than the demoralization caused 
by the casualties, that led to the raising of the white flag after 
nine hours’ continuous fighting. It is said that the signal for 
surrender was made by a subaltern, who fancied that he was the 
only officer left, but the matter is of no great importance. There 
could be no hope of relief, and surrender was bound tocome. The 
only question was what percentage of casualties was to be incurred. 
Actually, the percentage works out to 123. 
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At Stormberg a small column of sleepy, exhausted men, who had 
been on their legs twenty-four hours, was led up to a strong posi- 
tion which had not previously been reconnoitred. When the night 
attack failed, according to the evidence of those who escaped, many 
men fell asleep on the ground, and others, from loss cf moral and 
energy, had not the courage required for a long and weary retreat 
under the enemy’s fire. Under the circumstances it is surprising, 
not that 632 men were captured, but that any part of the force 
escaped. With the smallest energy the Boers should have been 
able to secure almost every man and gun. 

At Colenso the prisoners were accounted for by wounded men, 
and by a detachment of Devons and Scots Fusiliers who had been 
sent to support Colonel Long’s field batteries. It is said that they 
received no order to retire. It still remains one of the enigmas of 
this most enigmatic battle why the ten guns and 200 odd men 
were handed over to the enemy, when, by holding its ground, 
Buller’s force could have prevented the Boers from crossing the 
Tugela at this point and carrying off the trophies of victory. But 
the British Army retired with something verging upon haste, and 
the Scots Fusiliers and Devons found themselves in a donga, sur- 
rounded by Boers, with the rest of their comrades vanishing over 
the veldt. Their surrender naturally followed, though they fought 
splendidly till nightfall, for the courage of Trooper Maltuschek, who 
refused to give up his arms when Eloff’s party rushed the British 
South Africa Police fort at Mafeking, and who was then and there 
shot down, is not given to many of mortal men, nor, indeed, can its 
manifestation reasonably be expected of all soldiers. There was 
no dishonour in the Colenso surrenders ; indeed, the captured men 
had behaved exceptionally well. 

At Magersfontein, where the prisoners were not wounded men, 
they were Highlanders, who had forced their way across the Boer 
trench, on which General Wauchope’s brigade made such melan- 
choly shipwreck, and who found themselves completely cut off 
from their comrades when the night attack was repulsed. No dis- 
honour can attach to their surrender under such circumstances. 
They were too few in number to effect anything against the Boers, 
and the casualties which they had suffered had been exceedingly 
heavy—among the heaviest in the war, though in no way exceeding 
the losses which good troops have at times experienced in the past 
without being brought to astandstill. But the circumstances under 
which the night attack failed were such that moral was certain to 
suffer. 

At Colesberg, in the disastrous night attack on Grassy Hill, some- 
one gave the order to retire,and about half the wing of the Suffolks 
engaged thereupon retreated. ‘The Boers were found on the 
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alert, and inflicted heavy losses upon their assailants. Of the 
113 officers and men who surrendered, 34 are stated to have been 
wounded prisoners. There is no doubt that those who did not retire 
fought well, and that no dishonour attaches to their capture by the 
enemy. Owing to some misunderstanding, for which General French 
was not to blame, they could not be supported, and their situation 
in front of a strong position held by the Boers in some force was 
hopeless. 

At Spion Kop, again, we do not know how many of the prisoners 
were wounded. But here it was not, as at Magersfontein and 
Colenso, that a number of men were cut off from the main force. 
The surrenders appear to have been due to the demoralization 
caused by the Boer shells, which fell at the rate of seven a minute 
upon the summit, and by the deadliness of the Boer sharp-shooting. 
It is well known, as the story has been told by more than one 
correspondent, that the influence and personal example of Colonel 
Thorneycroft were repeatedly needed to prevent surrender in 
certain of the trenches. Twice, at least, British soldiers in the 
trenches threw up their hands and shouted that they surrendered. 
The actual loss of the troops on the summit of Spion Kop appears 
to .have been from 800 to 900 men, with an unusually large 
percentage of killed, distributed among from 3,000 to 4,000 
troops; and the fact that Colonel Thorneycroft found it necessary 
to retreat during the night after the battle, in order to prevent 
what he called a “ mop-up” in the morning, shows the extent to 
which the men had been shaken. An officer who was present on 
Spion Kop tells us :— 


“Tt is useless to deny that a great proportion of the men were seriously 
demoralized, and were far from being in a position to resist a serious attack. To 
illustrate my meaning I must recount an incident of the fight. When the 
struggle was at its height, and the Boers and British were firing at very short 
range, each trying to push the other from the summit, an English soldier in the 
front line suddenly raised the white flag as a signal of surrender, The man was 
in no way authorized to act in this way, and it was a fatal act of weakness—to 
use no stronger term, Yet two whole companies were so wearied of the fight that 
they threw down their arms, and, leaving their comrades, walked over to the 
enemy, glad, apparently, to obtain shelter anywhere from the pitiless rain of 
bullets. Panic of this sort is only too likely to spread,” 


The Boers paid high tributes to the bravery of the soldiers, and 
though there have been occasions when our men have exhibited far 
greater endurance, (e.g., at Waterloo the 3rd Battalion of Ist Foot 
Guards lost 342 men out of 860, the Innis‘illings 478 out of 750, 
and the 2nd Battalion of 73rd Foot 280 out of 498,) in bare justice 
to them the terrible nature of the ordeal through which they had 
to pass must be remembered. Want of water was an additional 
cause of demoralization. 
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The surrender of the survivors of two companies of the Wilt- 
shires at Rensburg in the hard fighting which occurred after 
General French’s withdrawal with the bulk of the troops from 
Colesberg, when General Clements was outnumbered and driven 
back, was, perhaps, one of the inevitable episodes of war. The 
Wiltshires were holding an outlying position, and they received no 
order to retreat, through some mistake. Such mistakes, we know, 
will always occur in the field, though it is not well that they should 
pass without enquiry and examination. The colonel of the 
battalion had been so hard worked that he had been six nights 
without sleep; his efforts to do the best had been indefatigable. 
And the companies of Wiltshires offered a gallant and meritorious 
resistance, as their casualty list proves, so that their surrender 
cannot be considered dishonourable. 

We come now to the instances where surrender took place as the 
result of convoys or weak detachments being surprised on the 
march, or surrounded and captured after a short siege. By far 
the most important of these affairs was Sanna’s Post, where 
Colonel Broadwood’s column, on its retreat from Thaba N’chu to 
Bloemfontein, was ambushed by the Boers. The column was about 
1,500 combatants strong, and had been fighting all the way from 
Thaba N’chu with a force of Boers who were pursuing) it. 
Broadwood had asked for support, and Colonel Martyr with some 
mounted infantry and General Colvile with the Ninth Division 
had been sent out from Bloemfontein to his help, but they did not 
arrive in time to save him. After a harassing march on the 30th, 
he had encamped on the night of March 30th-31st near the Bloem- 
fontein Waterworks, to the east of the Koorn Spruit. This spruit, 
like the bed of most South African streams, is deep cut, with steep 
banks, bush covered, and extensive enough to hide a small army. 
A force of Boers under De Wet during the night seized the spruit, 
where they were perfectly concealed. Broadwood had now Boers 
both to the east and west of him. The force to the east opened a 
shell fire on him at dawn, and he immediately directed his ninety 
waggons to hurry along what he supposed to be the clear road to 
Bloemfontein, while his two batteries of Horse Artillery galloped 
back behind the waggons, with orders to take post on the Bloem- 

fontein side of the Koorn, and cover the retreat of the rear-guard, 
The mass of vehicles and guns drove down into the river-bed, and 
there was caught by the enemy in great confusion. The escort 
does not appear to have been ahead of the waggons but riding in 
the rear, whence the disaster. When once the waggons were 
entangled in the spruit among the enemy, little or nothing could 
be done, and hundreds of men had no choice but instant death or 
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surrender. Sergeant Green, who first gave the alarm by firing a 
shot, was immediately killed. The rest of the force displayed great 
gallantry, and succeeded in getting away. 

The points which seem to demand investigation are these :— 

1. How was it that no scouts or escort preceded the waggons on 
their retreat ? 

2. Why was it that General. Culvile’s division and Colonel 
Martyr’s mounted infantry were able to do nothing to retrieve the 
disaster? It may, of course, be the case that it was physically im- 
possible for them to come up in time or to attack De Wet after he 
had captured the convoy, but enquiry is desirable, if only to clear 
them and show that they were not at fault, 

Reddersburg was a mishap of a very different type. Here a small 
column, 452 strong, without artillery, was wandering about the 
southern Free State, apparently without any other object than 
posting up proclamations, and much after the fashion in which, 
during October and November, our divisions were roaming up and 
down the Transvaal and Orange Colony. Who sent it upon its 
errand is still a secret. Some accounts blame General Gatacre ; 
others say that it was despatched in consequence of orders issued 
from Bloemfontein. It reached Dewetsdorp on. April Ist, and late 
that same night received orders to retire towards Bethany. The 
march began early in the morning of the 2nd, but rain fell in sheets 
and progress was slow, owing to the abominable badness of the 
tracks. On the 3rd, at Mozar’s Hoek, a few miles east of Redders- 
burg, it was attacked by De Wet. A line of kopjes was seized, and 
scouts were sent to call up assistance. De Wet sent in a summons 
to surrender, stating that he had 2,200 men and six guns, which 
seems to have been about the truth. A refusal was returned to his 
summons, and fighting began. The kopjes held by the British were 
heavily shelled and searched by rifle fire, but the shelter was fair 
and the losses were not great. All through the 3rd, and during 
the early hours of the 4th, the British continued to resist, In 
course of the morning of the 4th they heard the sound of distant 
volleys, which could only proceed from a relief force, since the 
Boers do not fire volleys, Before mid-day the Boers succeeded in 
capturing an eminence, whence they could enfilade the line of 
kopjes, and the British hoisted the white flag. The casualties 
were slightly over 10 per cent., and could not be described as heavy. 
Moreover, the column had every reason to think that help would be 
promptly sent from Bloemfontein and Springfontein. Indeed, 
General Gatacre did reach Reddersburg with a considerable force 
some hours later. The report that the ammunition of the column 
was exhausted does not appear to have been true, This is certainly 
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one of the incidents of the war which demands careful enquiry. It 
is possible that the troops were exhausted by hard marching in 
bad weather and reduced to straits for water, but, if so, in bare 
justice to them, the fact ought to be made known, The most that 
we can say of their defence is that it did not reach a high pitch of 
resolution, 

We come now to an even more mysterious episode, of which little 
has so far been heard, and of which the most conflicting versions 
are current—the capture of the 13th Battalion of Yeomanry, in- 
cluded in which were the Duke of Cambridge’s Own, the pick and 
flower of British blood, at Lindley. They left Kroonstad on 
May 25th and, with their horses quite worn out, reached Lindley 
early on the 27th. Here they had expected to join General Colvile ; 
but Colvile was gone, and in his place the village swarmed with 
Boers. The Yeomanry were greatly embarrassed by a convoy, and 
rapid movement with their tired animals was out of the question, 
A telegram was sent to headquarters detailing the situation and 
promising to hold out for some days; and a messenger got through 
the Boers and reached Colvile on the 27th, at a point twenty miles 
from Lindley. But Colvile had orders to be at Heilbron on the 
29th, and as Heilbron is forty miles from Lindley, these orders 
could not be fulfilled if he turned back, Therefore he sent a 
message authorizing the Yeomanry to abandon the convoy and to 
retreat to Kroonstad, but himself went on. 

The Yeomanry seized and entrenched some kopjes on the night 
of the 27th, where they were vigorously attacked by De Wet with 
2,000 or more men, On the 28th and 29th fighting proceeded. 
On the 30th a messenger reached Lord Methuen, who was then 
moving on Heilbron, and Methuen at once headed for Lindley, 
marching with the utmost speed. Late on the 31st he reached 
the scene of action, but the Yeomanry had succumbed early that 
afternoon to the fire of two field guns and two “ Pom-Poms.” It is 
said that one of the four companies on an outlying kopje had first 
hoisted the white flag, whereupon the others had followed suit. 
The losses are variously placed at 78 and 111, and about 400 men 
were taken prisoners. A force of such high quality, anticipating 
assistance, might have been expected to hold out longer, even 
without artillery, The battalion was seen proceeding north under 
the escort of only eight armed Boers. Considering that Colonel 
Stoffel, in his reports on the Prusso-Austrian War of 1866, notes 
with amazement, as a sign of complete demoralization, the fact 
that 207 Austrian artillerymen were seen “marching peacefully 
along the road, as if on a military promenade,” under the escort 
of twenty-five Prussian cavalry, there is ground for some wonder, 
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supposing the story is true.* Certainly this is an affair which 
requires the most searching investigation. These are the points :— 

1. What orders were given to the Yeomanry ? 

2. Was their resistance such as we have a right to expect from 
British troops ? 

8. Was General Colvile justified in refusing to go to their 
aid ? 

4. Did they fail in military spirit when they allowed themselves 
to be escorted by eight men in close proximity to other British 
forces ? 

The next surrender was that of an unlucky convoy on its way 
from Vredefort Road to General Colvile at Heilbron. It numbered 
55 waggons, under the escort of a scratch force of 160 details, 
commanded by Captain Johnson. It started on June Isi, though 
De Wet in great force was known to be near at hand. Almost as 
soon as it had left, it received conflicting orders—to come back, 
and to go on at all costs to Heilbron. Accordingly, it did neither, 
but halted half-way, and went into laager on the Rhenoster. There 
it waited all the 2nd, and in the night resumed its march to 
Heilbron. On the 3rd parties of the enemy were seen, and mes- 
sages were sent back asking for help. The messenger returned on 
the 4th with the news that help was on the way. One hour later a 
white flag entered the camp with this summons :—“I have 1,200 
men and five guns. Surrender at once. De Wet.” Without de- 
stroying the stores and waggons the force at once surrendered, 
and De Wet was able to equip his men with British clothing. 
Successful resistance, of course, was out of the question, but it 
looks as though the stores should have been burnt. The relief 
force had to turn back to escape capture. 

In this case the points to be determined are :—Who was re- 
sponsible for sending fifty-five waggons and 160 men into the midst of 
6,000 enemies, and who was responsible for the failure to destroy 
the stores ? 

In view of De Wet’s successes, the British force on the Doorn 
Spruit, near Roodeval, where were immense accumulations of 
stores, was strengthened on June 6th. On that day the 4th 
(Militia) Battalion of the Derbyshire Regiment arrived ; 450 men 
were placed to the north of the river and 100 to the south, four 
miles away, where there were already some details and pioneers. 
There were no guns, although an attack was known to be imminent, 
and appeals for further help only brought the news that no more 
troops could be spared. The main body of Derbyshires, north of 
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the river, arrived late at night, and could not carefully reconnoitre 
the ground round their camp. Scouts gave warning in the course 
of the night that the enemy was at hand, but the warning is said 
to have been treated with ridicule. About 3 am. of the 7th a 
terrific fusillade was poured in upon the tents, full of sleeping 
men, and with dawn four guns and a “ Pom-Pom” opened fire. 
Caught as it was, the battalion could do little ; however, it fought 
bravely for some hours, till, at 10 a.m., the white flag was shown. 

The post to the south of the river fought on till mid-day, and 
then surrendered, as there was no prospect of relief or assistance. 
It is certainly a matter for enquiry how it came about that no good 
entrenchments had been prepared beforehand at so important a 
point. Kaffir labour was plentiful, even if soldiers could not be 
spared for the work of digging. With entrenchments it should 
have been possible to defend the position for days, or even weeks. 
The neglect of someone placed at De Wet’s disposal all the stores 
that had been accumulated for Lord Roberts’ army. What he 
could not carry off he destroyed. In this affair the casualties 
amounted to 20 per cent.,if we take the lowest estimate, which 
indicates a good amount of endurance on the part of the Militia- 
men engaged. The fact that it was known that no help could be 
looked for must, in fairness to the men, be keptin mind. This was 
a surrender of a different type to those of Reddersburg and 
Lindley. 

Uitval’s Nek was an affair in some respects resembling Roodeval. 
On July 10th a small British force, consisting of five companies of 
the Lincolns, was sent from Pretoria to reinforce a squadron of 
Scots Greys, with two Horse Artillery guns, who were holding 
the Nek. They reached it in the afternoon, when three companies 
camped with the guns in the Nek under a high rugged kopje, 
which rose to the east, while the other companies remained to the 
south of the pass. At dawn the Boers suddenly appeared on the 
high kopje and opened a heavy fire on the men in the pass. The 
guns and some of the Scots Greys were in advance of the main 
body, and were cut off and captured, the gunners having been shot 
down. The guns had not been disabled and were at once used 
by the Boers against the British troops. Certain that help would 
come from Pretoria, the three companies of Lincolns held out all 
the day ; the other two companies were also hard pressed, and, being 
unable to go to their comrades’ assistance, had to retreat. The 
three companies only surrendered in the evening, when, it is said, 
their ammunition was exhausted. The losses were heavy—about 
25 per cent. of the force engaged—and the behaviour of the men 
is stated to have been excellent. A great mistake appears to have 
been committed in camping in such a place, right under a kopje, 
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when a considerable force of Boers was known to be in the 
neighbourhood. 

The recent Dewetsdorp affair differs in many important respects 
from any of the previous surrenders, and is at first sight more un- 
accountable than any of them. The village of Dewetsdorp had 
been occupied for months by the British troops, and as in 
November De Wet was known to be working south, we should 
have expected all preparations to have been made to enable the 
place to stand a short siege. The past should have taught that 
inuch wisdom. The garrison consisted of 400 men, made up of 
detachments from at least three regiments, with two guns. Thus it 
was not without artillery. The Boers seem to have appeared on 
November 17th with about 2,000 men and six guns; on the 22nd 
a position occupied by the Highland Light Infantry, which seem- 
ingly had not been strongly entrenched, was rendered untenable, 
and, after suffering severely from thirst, on the 23rd the garrison 
surrendered with ubout fifty-seven casualties. Relief forces had 
already started, but, as on so many previous occasions, they came 
too late. A particularly regrettable feature of the surrender is 
that the two British guns do not appear to have been disabled. A 
day or two later De Wet was using one of thein against British 
troops. No doubt, also, he captured considerable quantities of 
supplies, though of this nothing is said in the meagre and un- 
satisfactory official despatches. 

Of the surrender of the Northumberland Fusiliers at Nooit- 
gedacht we do not, at the date of writing, possess sufficient details, 
though it will be noted that this is the same battalion which 
suffered severely at Stormberg, losing on that occasion thirty-nine 
officers and men killed or wounded and 372 captured. It is said 
that the men fired away all their ammunition before surrendering, 
but it is tolerably evident that they were surprised and caught at 
a disadvantage. 

The accounts given of the various surrenders are of necessity 
partial and incomplete, and it is quite possible that injustice has 
been done in some of them to the troops engaged. But they are 
the best procurable, and they at least seem to show the need for 
more light, and for thorough investigation. If there has been real 
dereliction of duty in any case it cannot be to the larger interests 
of the Army that it should be hushed up. If there has not been 
dereliction of duty it is well that all concerned should be exonerated 
after a full and careful enquiry, minutes of the proceedings and 
evidence being kept, as in the case of naval courts-martial. But as 
matters stand, the country has an uncomfortable suspicion that 
there is something to hide—else why this secrecy ? How is it that 
no despatches have been published since the famous ones which 
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shed such a sinister dry light on Spion Kop? No one objected to 
judicious editing while the war was in full swing, though the 
proviso was always made that suppressed passages should be ulti- 
mately published. No one expects all Generals and all troops to 
be exempt from the human frailty of committing occasional 
mistakes. Was not General Grant himself guilty of the terrible 
error of failing to entrench himself at Shiloh—an error which all 
but proved fatal to his army—and did he not at Cold Harbour 
deliver an assault which was nothing short of disastrous? Did not 
a whole German corps at Gravelotte bolt in disorder under the 
very eyes of the old Kaiser? The despatches will be studied in no 
malicious spirit. But if we want to reform our Army we must 
know the truth about the present system and its products. We 
must know what to retain and what to reject, and not lull ourselves 
to sleep with optimistic fictions, as did the French after the mishaps 
of their army in Mexico. It is said, with what truth we do not 
profess to know, that Lord Roberts received half a dozen reports, 
each differing from and contradicting the other on the most 
important heads as to the affair at Sanna’s Post, and that finally 
he went to a correspondent who was there for impartial light on 
the details. 

It may be determined on investigation that these surrenders 
are an “inevitable” feature of war waged under modern condi- 
tions in so vast an area as that of the Orange Colony and 
Transvaal against mounted foes whose mobility is such that they 
have virtually no need to think of lines of communication, and 
whose power of obtaining imformation from sympathizers as to 
our movements and dispositions is almost unparalleled. If so, 
there is no reason why we should not be told so authoritatively ; 
and the foreigner and American would no longer be able to gibe 
at us as a nation which adopts the attitude of the ostrich with 
reference to its military shortcomings. They would see that we 
were not afraid of the truth. 

Should dereliction of duty be proved in any case the culprits must 
be punished, and not shielded because ot social influence, or wealth, 
or rank.. And here it may be pointed out that carelessness and 
neglect of reasonable precaution are as dangerous and demoralizing 
in an army as positive cowardice. There is no demand for vin- 
dictiveness, but for strict justice, in the interests of the future. 
As it is, it looks as though the nation would be put off with 
carefully doctored despatches and reports in which all things 
unpleasant are mercilessly suppressed. 


H. W. WItson. 
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JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


FROUDE is perhaps the most eminent man of letters of his 
generation who has not become the subject of a biography. I do 
not hold that the world has any claim for biographies upon the 
representatives of distinguished men. If they or theirs prefer 
silence my own impulse is to applaud their refusal to gratify our 
curiosity. Froude could undoubtedly have written a very interest- 
ing autobiography had he chosen to reveal the story of his inner 
life. But no one else could have told us what we should most like 
to know. There are few notices of him in contemporary reminis- 
cences; and though I knew him for many years, I could add 
nothing worth the setting down. . That he could be very charming 
in personal intercourse, and that he was cordially beloved by men 
who knew him most intimately, is nearly all that I can say. I may 
add, however, one remark: Froude impressed casual observers as 
somehow enigmatic. He was reticent to the outer circle at least, 
and incurred the usual penalty. Men who are shy and sensitive 
are often misjudged by their neighbours: they are supposed to 
be supercilious because they shrink from irritating topics, and 
cynical because they keep their enthusiasm for the few really 
sympathetic hearers. I have heard Froude accused of Jesuitism, 
of insinuating opinions which he would shrink from openly 
expressing, and even of a malicious misrepresentation of the man 
whom he chose as his prophet. I believa such a view to be 
entirely mistaken ; but as Froude has left no “ Apologia,” and as 
I have no special source of knowledge, I shall only refer to the 
indications given in his published works. 

The defects of Froude’s historical writings became notorious. 
Freeman seemed to think that he was specially commissioned 
by providence to expose their inaccuracies. He felt that he 
did well to be angry, and wrote in the spirit of a medical 
authority exposing some mischievous and too successful quack. 
To Freeman and to others, moreover, Froude was not only a 
blunderer but an apologist for tyranny and a lover of religious 
intolerance. He became a by-word with Freeman’s disciples 
for all the defects which have to be cleared away before 
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historical enquiry can be placed upon a satisfactory basis. 
Freeman’s severity, probably excessive and certainly harsh, 
roused some sympathy for his victim. That Froude suffered 
from constitutional inaccuracy, made strange blunders even in 
copying a plain document, and often used his authorities in an 
arbitrary and desultory fashion, seems, however, to be admitted. 
Yet, if I want to know something of the Elizabethan period I can 
nowhere find so vivid and interesting a narrative. The scientific 
historian directs me to wait till he has ascertained the hard 
skeleton of objective fact. Then, and not till then, it will be time 
to theorize or to make a picture. But, in the first place, 1 cannot 
afford to wait for another century, and in the next place, when the 
enquirer has done his work there will remain the difficulty of clothing 
the skeleton with flesh and blood. Unless I abandon all that makes 
history really interesting to anybody but the antiquary and the 
statistician, I shall still be dissatisfied. After all, too, the main 
facts are pretty well ascertained. Darnley was blown up, whoever 
supplied the powder, and the Spanish Armada undoubtedly came 
somehow to griet. Froude’s imagination may invest those facts 
with a poetical haze. In reading him, I do not know certainly 
where fiction ends and facts begin. The history may be an 
“impressionist ” picture, coloured and distorted by the mirror in 
which the facts are reflected. But I take that into account. I 
know that I am not to read with unqualified faith. I get such a 
narrative of the past as I should of the present if I confined 
myself to party-journalism. I must study writers of opposite 
prejudices, and superpose the pictures as well as I can: I must 
take each story, not as definitive truth, but as an aspect of the 
truth seen from a particular point of view. I get at least one 
important fact: if not the real persons, the images projected by 
them upon the imagination of their partisans; and to see for a 
moment even as partisans saw is a help to understanding the 
ideals and the prejudices of the time. 

Anyhow, Froude was a most skilful historical artist. I remem- 
ber being startled many years ago by the assertion of a friend that 
Froude’s style was superior to Macaulay’s. My notions of style 
were then too crude to be shocked by Macaulay’s obvious faults of 
taste, his strained and tiresome antithesis, and the purple patches 
of glaring crudity. The graceful simplicity and restraint of 
Froude’s style, the skill with which he makes a story tell itself and 
developes the drama without obtruding himself as showman, are 
less palpable to a youthful reader. I am not sure that I have not 
now become unjust to some of Macaulay’s merits, both of style and 
substance. In one respect he has a great superiority. He had 
saturated his mind with knowledge of his period, and his mar- 
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vellous memory and eye for the picturesque enabled him to 
illustrate every topic with graphic and unforgettable details. 
He had his prejudices, which often led to misinterpretation of 
facts; but he had also an omnivorous and disinterested craving for 
information. He had read with prejudice, but not simply in order to 
confirm his prejudices. It would not be just to accuse Froude of 
accepting the other alternative; but it is true that Froude’s interest 
in history was to some extent an after-thought, that he took it 
up mainly to illustrate certain principles and confined his atten- 
tion to the topics directly relevant to his purpese. One cannot 
feel that he had become a contemporary of Elizabeth as Macaulay 
had made himself a contemporary of Queen Anne, but rather that 
his excursions into topics outside of the main stream of political 
events had been incidentally suggested in the course of his reading. 
On the other hand, Macaulay’s prejudices are less interesting. We 
can no longer accept the complacent Whig optimism which, accord- 
ing to Matthew Arnold, made him the prince of the Philistines. His 
political platform strikes us as narrow and obsolete, and we find it 
hard to do justice to the sound sense combined with so limited an 
insight. Froude had at least the advantage of living outside the 
walls of a political clique ; and if his common-sense was not trained 
like Macaulay’s by active political experience, he had breathed a less 
confined atmosphere. He has ideals, political and religious, and does 
not mistake a particular political platform for a complete and satis- 
factory answer to the great enigmas of human conduct and history. 

Then, however, the problem occurs, What was Froude’s position, 
and how did he reach it? That might have been cleared up by an 
autobiography. Some light is given in his account of the “ Oxford 
Counter Reformation.”* His father, he tells us, represented the 
old order: he was landowner and parson, a hard rider in his youth, 
and qualified in the opinion of his parishioners to “lay a ghost” or 
try a poacher. He was a typical product of a quiet period of 
“moral health” when doctrinal controversy had gone to sleep, 
while people still found in religion a light upon the path of duty. 
We are generally told that the period was one of spiritual torpor 
and neglect of duty. Froude perhaps, like other people, saw the 
days of his youth through a beautifying haze; but it is rather 
odd to find him indulging a panegyric upon the order which was the 
continuation or outcome of the eighteenth century, so persistently 
denounced by most followers of either Newman or Carlyle. The 
Oxford Movement, he says, broke up this idyllic state of things; 
and but for it, moreover, “scepticism might have continued a 
harimless speculation of a few philosophers.” Newman and his 
followers had turned the world upside down. Froude himself had 
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been certainly one of those whose mental equilibrium had been 
destroyed. The elder brother, of whom he always spoke with 
enthusiasm, had been Newman’s closest friend and ally. He was 
a “high Tory of the cavalier stamp,” and took up the cause or 
the Church against the Radicals of the day, with no special taste 
for theological speculation. He went forward, says Froude, “ hesi- 
tating at nothing, taking the fences as they came, passing lightly 
over them all, and sweeping his friends along with him.” He had 
died before his brother went to Oxford; but it was naturally to be 
expected that the younger man would be welcomed as a recruit in 
the same cause. At Oxford, accordingly, he fell under the influence 
of Newman; and no one has spoken more emphatically of the fas- 
cinations of his leader. Credo in Newmannum, he says, became 
the genuine symbol of faith for him as for hundreds of young men. 
Newman’s simplest word was treasured as an “intellectual dia- 
mond.” His sermons made an indelible impression : he seemed to be 
“addressing the most secret consciousness ” of each of his hearers ; 
and Froude, though startled by certain conclusions, was at last 
profoundly impressed. How did the chain snap? What was the 
“fence” he refused to clear? Froude gives a partial explanation. 
He spent a year after his degree in Ireland, in the house of an Evan- 
gelical clergyman. The circle which he entered was thoroughly 
Protestant. It was part of a “ missionary garrison,” and its creed was 
kept alive and vigorous by antagonism to the surrounding element. 
The whole tone was devout and serious, without cant or affectation. 
The misery and squalor of the Catholic population suggested 
doubts as to the social effect of their creed. He had been taught 
at Oxford to despise the Evangelicals, and now he came to respect 
them and to regain his reverence for the Reformers. Protestantism, 
he suspected, after all, might have been a revolt against intolerable 
corruptions. Froude returned to Oxford to meet the uproar created 
by the famous Tract “No. XC.” He was still sufficiently in sympathy 
with his old friends to be invited to contribute to the Lives of the 
Saints. The task brought him to the dilemma which had per- 
plexed Gibbon a century before. Was he to accept or to reject the 
miraculous legends which gathered round the medizeval saints? If 
he rejected them, must he not reject also the miracles accepted by 
Protestants ? Newman had plunged him into difficulties in which 
he sought the help of very different guides. He had begun to read 
Carlyle, and had been led to Goethe and to German literature and 
criticism. The discovery that Evangelicals could be as saint- 
like as Catholics had been followed by the discovery that men 
of the highest genius and character could be radically opposed 
to both, 

Many of Froude’s contemporaries went through a similar ex- 
perience. They discovered that there was a world outside Oxford, 
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and that the “Movement” was but a collateral result of great 
changes in the whole current of European thought. Froude’s 
special characteristic seems to have been the desire to find some 
personal guide. He could not, like Clough, remain simply in 
suspense. He wanted a leader to take Newman’s place. His state 
of mind is represented by the two early stories: the Shadows of the 
Clouds and the Nemesis of Faith. They shocked respectable 
people at the time, and were crude enough in a literary sense to 
deserve their suppression. The heterodox opinions which he avows 
have long ceased to possess the charm or the offence of novelty. 
The stories have still an autobiographical interest. Froude protested 
against an identification of himself with the hero of the later book ; 
and it seems to be even more unfair (though the attempt has been 
made) to identify him with the other hero. That young man had 
been driven by the brutality of a public school and the harsh 
treatment of an unsympathetic father to become a liar and a 
sneak ; and I do not suppose that Froude meant to confess that he 
deserved such epithets. He is, of course, using his own experience, 
and the young man in question has, like himself, been employed 
by Newman to write in the Lives of the Saints. He wonders that 
so keen an observer should have exposed him to so dangerous an 
ordeal. It has brought him into terrible perplexity. He still “ loves 
and honours and learns of Newman”; but he also “loves and honours 
and learns of Carlyle.” He despises the miserable Anglo-Protes- 
tantism as a “ wretched enemy of all that is bright and noble and 
generous.” He cannot accept, that is,a compromise, and yet cannot 
believe that the whole truth is on either side. He dies in an 
edifying but perplexed state of mind, listening on his death-bed to 
a pious declamation from Jean Paul. The other hero begins as a 
sceptic, but is induced to take orders. He finds his position un- 
bearable, rambles abroad, forms a connection with another man’s 
wife, is driven by remorse to the verge of suicide, is saved by a 
priest more or less representing Newman, becomes a monk, finds 
his old scepticism revive, falls into despair, and dies without leaving 
anybody to regret him. Indeed, there seems to be little enough to 
regret. Meanwhile a slight change would make the novels into 
edifying and orthodox tracts, showing how scepticism may sap 
morality. Froude explains that he accepts for himself the critical 
conclusions of his heroes. But he holds that it requires exceptional 
inoral strength to resist the resulting dangers. The period, in 
Carlyle’s language, was one of cant—of practical unbelief covered 
by hypocritical formalism ; and a man who sees through the cant 
is too likely to lose the vital truth which once gave meaning to the 
now obsolete creeds. 

A little story added to the Shadows of the Clouds shows a pre- 
occupation with further difficulties. Froude had puzzled himself 
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over the origin of evil. External circumstances may lead the 
same person either to vice or to virtue, to the lowest degradation or 
to a happy life. He found in the Book of Job the grandest ex- 
position and the best solution of the old problem of the apparently 
arbitrary distribution of happiness among the good and the wicked. 
He read Spinoza, and like all competent readers was profoundly 
impressed by the great vision of a universe of incarnate logic, 
though he repudiates the conclusion that we are throughout 
products of inexorable law. The essays on these topics and upon 
New Testament criticism show that his literary faculty, at least, had 
developed very rapidly and found a more appropriate employ- 
ment than novel-writing. He had been reading widely, though he 
does not claim to be more than an intelligent observer of the great 
currents of contemporary thought. He was by nature a literary 
artist, not an abstract reasoner; and he sought to find a solution 
by looking at the concrete history of the Churches instead of 
examining the philosophical basis of their doctrine. While 
oscillating like his hero between the opposite poles of Newman and 
Carlyle, he could agree with both upon one point—antipathy to 
radicalism, political or religious. To him as to them it represented 
the evil principle in modern thought : materialistic and mechanical 
views of history, selfishness in morals, laissez-fuire in politics, the 
“ pig philosophy ” of utilitarianism, and generally the extinction of 
all that is elevating to the soul or beautiful to the imagination. 
This aversion is manifest in one remarkable result. It suggests 
a thorough-going historical scepticism. To attempt to make 
history scientific is to incur the danger of referring everything to 
mere physical causes, and to get rid of freewill and the spiritual 
and religious influences. He evades the danger by a sweeping 
remedy; he denies the possibility of even ascertaining the facts. 
History is like a child’s box of letters, with which we can “spell 
any word we please” ; we have only to pick the letters and arrange 
them at our pleasure. Any philosophy of history can be proved : 
we may show with equal ease that the world is, or that it is not, 
under a moral government; that mankind has always been pro- 
gressive, or always stationary, or steadily degenerating. No testi- 
mony can be trusted. Patriots, politicians, and observers all 
manipulate facts, and philosophers are worst of all. He objects 
to all historical theories because they “ vitiate the observation of 
facts, without which the speculations are not worth the paper 
on which they are written.” But observation of facts is pre- 
carious. Whenever he has found an authentic explanation of 
some difficulty, it has “almost invariably” turned out that 
the true motive of the actors had been entirely misunder- 
stood. If so, it would seem we must indefinitely postpone all 
speculation and confine ourselves to the barest external circum- 
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stances. These rather impulsive assertions, however, did not corre- 
spond to his practice. The denial that we can prove the race to 
be under moral government is followed by the assertion that 
history does prove one, and only one, lesson—the lesson that the 
world is “ built somehow on moral foundations”; that in the long- 
run it will be well with the good and ill with the wicked. Only 
this, he adds, is “ no science” ; it is the teaching of the old Hebrew 
prophets. To teach us that or any other lesson history must possess, 
one would suppose, some element of truth. Froude’s reading of the 
Lives of the Saints had suggested a curious distinction. “Two 
kinds of truth,” he declares, “ form the warp and woof, the coloured 
web which we call history”: truth of fact, briefly, and truth of 
poetry. The stories which Bede tells of St. Cuthbert may be 
incredible; but St. Cuthbert represents a noble ideal, and, more- 
over, an ideal which men actually tried to realize. Shakespeare is 
one great example of poetical truth. His cardinal merit is that 
he accepts the fact, and will not allow his view to be biassed by 
“theorizing” or force his perceptions of human life and nature 
to mould themselves upon didactic conclusions. Macbeth would be 
perfect history “were it literally true”; and the historian should 
write history like a Shakespearian drama. The history of some 
periods may be so written that the actors shall reveal their own 
characters in their own words; “mind can be seen matched 
against mind, and the great passions of the epoch not simply be 
described as existing, but be exhibited at their white heat in the 
souls and hearts possessed by them.” There, he says, we have all the 
elements of drama of the highest order—“ where the huge forces 
of the time are as the Grecian destiny.” It is Nature’s drama, not 
Shakespeare’s, but a drama none the less. 

The theory led him to a quaint dilemma in his life of St. Neot. 
If, he says, the story teaches a lesson, the lesson is equally 
good, even if the story be false; if it teaches nothing, it does not 
matter whether it be true or false. That seems to neglect the con- 
sideration that the value of a lesson from history depends upon its 
historical truth. Perhaps he was writing ironically, but the view 
illustrates his conception of history. Carlyle’s French Revolution 
has given him a model, His own history is to take another great 
period. History is to be a sum of biographies. You are to know the 
real actors, Elizabeth and Drake, Philip and Mary, to make them as 
living and vividas Shakespeare’s Macbeth and Hamlet. Shakespeare, 
of course, has his weaknesses as a historian. He cared nothing 
for the political events, except as providing dramatic situations. 
He had not read Hallam, and gives the history of King John with- 
out alluding to Magna Charta. He had not read the Waverley 
Novels, and cared nothing for “local colour.” His Homeric Greeks 
and his ancient Britons are still Elizabethan. Froude was much 
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better informed, and knew very well that constitutional and 
economical conditions have to be taken into account. But the 
aim is so far similar that the final result is to be the display of 
personal character. Theories about scientific “laws” are im- 
moral as well as untrustworthy; they substitute mechanism for 
volition, and make the hero the instrument instead of the originator 
of the great forces. 

The “dramatic” view of history supposes, however, a certain 
amount of theorizing. What in the history of England is to 
correspond to the “Grecian fate”? Froude praises Shakespeare 
for his want of “didacticism,” and yet the drama of history must 
have a central idea. Henry and Elizabeth do not, like Hamlet, 
interest us simply as individuals, but as playing parts in a revolu- 
tion of surpassing importance. History does teach its one lesson 
whether learnt from science or from the Hebrew prophets. Froude 
can theorize when he pleases, and one eloquent essay gives an 
account of the rise and decay of religions in general. Creeds have 
their periods of vitality, of established usefulness, and of “ petri- 
faction.” It is the “very law of their being” that they should 
“stiffen” into formalism. He could still, after parting from 
Newman, enlarge upon the central idea of Catholicism—the 
“beautiful creed which for 1,500 years turned the heart and 
formed the mind of the noblest of mankind.” He could declare 
that the old monks were “the true builders of our national 
greatness.” There was once (when is perhaps rather doubtful) 
a golden age, when men were sincere believers in an elevating 
ideal. But the creeds had “ stiffened,” and the monasteries were 
in need of a Cromwell and a Henry. The place of the Greek 
fate is to be taken by the intellectual and moral revolt against 
the lying and corruption sheltered under the system which in its 
origin had corresponded to the noblest of aspirations. I have 
no quarrel with the theory. An adequate account of the great 
convulsions of the sixteenth century would undoubtedly do 
much to reveal the true conditions of strength of nations and 
churches. Many scenes, moreover, in Froude’s drama carry out 
the scheme with extraordinary vividness. The last volume, with 
the execution of Mary and the defeat of the Armada, makes a fifth 
act, with a catastrophe, artistically at least, completely satisfactory. 

The dramatic view of history unluckily requires a hero—a typical 
embodiment of the force which is shaking mankind. To under- 
stand him will be to give unity of action to the drama and unravel 
the wild and chaotic play of conflicting powers. Froude’s artistic 
instinct overpowered his historic vision when he chose Henry VIII. 
for the part. His true problem, I imagine, should have been to show 
how that very arbitrary and tyrannical person was enabled to carry 
out so much of his purposes, and to be accepted by so large a part of 
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his subjects as the national hero. When Froude took him for an _ 
embodiment of high purpose and statesmanlike insight, and dis- . 

covered that a man constantly acted like a brutal despot from the 
loftiest political motives, he undertook one of the most heroic pieces 
of whitewashing on record. The Protestant refused to accept such 
a champion, and the burly figure looked awkward in wings and 
a white robe. As Froude advanced, the difficulties thickened. He 
became, it is admitted, a more competent historian, and his elaborate 
researches into State papers enabled him really to throw much new 
light upon the period. With all his skill, indeed, the intricate maze 
of diplomatic intrigues sometimes becomes tiresome, and distracts 
him from the main current of domestic history. The wise Polo- 
niusses of the day were not as all-important and omniscient as they 
fancied. A grave Spanish ambassador, plunged into the unfamiliar 
atmosphere of London, exposed to the solicitations of innumerable 
plotters, who told him whatever story was most likely to open his 
purse, could not be a good authority upon English sentiment. The 
rough sailor, Hawkins, saw this clearly enough when he bam- 
boozled Philip out! of £40,000 by pretending to be a traitor. 
Froude probably gives too much weight at times to his new sources. 
But another result is more important. If we are to take the 
history of the time as really governed by cabinets and diploma- 
tists, the difficulty of finding any adequate hero becomes an im- 
possibility. He had started apparently with the belief that 
Elizabeth would take the leading part. The English nation was 
beginning its great career, and (he said in 1852) Elizabeth’s part 
was “to recognize, to love, to foster, and to guide.” The “grandeur 
and moral majesty of some of Shakespeare’s characters” is “ far 
beyond what the noblest among ourselves can imitate.” That is 
due, not to the poet’s genius, but to his faithful portraitures of 
his contemporaries, His “great poetry is no more than the 
rhythmical echo of the life which it depicts.” When Froude came 
to look into the facts, this anticipation had to be modified. There 
were, undoubtedly, men of heroic character, patriots and martyrs, 
whose grand qualities are thrown into relief by the catastrophes in 
the great drama. But it is clear, too, that there never was a time 
in which the heroic was more intimately and strangely mixed up 
with the ruffianly and the mean. Froude is here speaking of the 
Elizabethan seamen of whose heroic spirit he was to be the best 
interpreter. Yet their heroic enterprise shades off into slave-trading, 
buccaneering, and something scarcely distinguishable from piracy. 
Their hatred of idolatry blends with a desire for the idolaters’ 
silver. The higher the class the worse the morality. The 
Protestantism of the Scottish nobles was mainly, he admits, a 
desire for the estates of the Church. Murder was the normal 
process of carrying on the game of politics, and nobody would 
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have objected to blowing up Darnley but for certain inconvenient 
results. Massacres of helpless people were throughout Europe 
part of regular warfare. Solemn Cabinet Councils discuss plans 
for assassination without thought of any scruple, and when 
Elizabeth hears that Philip had plotted her death, she takes it, as 
Prof. Beesly remarks, “in the way of business,” without the smallest 
resentment. Kings are religious enough to carry out the cruellest 
persecution, but utterly refuse to fight for the Church if their allies 
are likely to get the best of the plunder. Lying is so much a 
matter of course in diplomacy that one wonders how it could be 
expected to deceive. The question is not whether an ambassador 
lies, but why he has selected that particular lie. It was a pro- 
foundly interesting world, but clearly not one which it was easy 
to represent as a battle between clearly discriminated powers of 
light and darkness. 

Froude was roused to a resentment against poor Queen 
Elizabeth. She would not be a heroine. She got upon his 
nerves. She cared nothing for creeds: she would not admit 
the papal claims to power over the English Church; but she 
hated Knox’s Calvinism more than Philip's Catholicism. Instead 
of putting herself at the head of European Protestantism, her 
whole policy was to play off the two Catholic Powers against 
each other by judicious alternations of lying promises. She 
would not risk her throne for a cause. “She preferred to 
lie and twist and perjure herself, and betray her friends”; and 
though at bottom her purpose was “ moderately upright,” she had 
no nice sense of honour to raise difficulties. She systematically 
induced other people to do her dirty work, and she shuffled 
out of her responsibilities and left them to their fate. She 
kept out of the fray as long as she could, and thought only of 
saving her pocket by cheese-paring, which was almost fatal when 
the inevitable struggle came at last. If she finally succeeded, it was 
because she yielded to the stream against which she had struggled 
for thirty years. Her greatness was an illusion, due partly to the 
fate which forced her at last to accept the policy of wiser men 
and partly to the stupendous run of luck which saved her from 
the consequences of her blunders. 

Froude’s moral had got him into dilemmas. Henry VIII. had 
been an awkward hero, but Elizabeth declined most provokingly 
to illustrate his doctrine. She succeeded, in spite of the unfitness for 
the part, which ought to have ensured failure. Her success naturally 
suggests that a policy of compromise was the fittest for the time, 
and has to be explained as an accident, as it will not confirm the 
great lesson of history. And then one has to ask did Froude really 
believe that the thorough-going Protestantism represented the truth 
and nothing but the truth? Was the religion of Knox so wholly in 
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the right that its triumph was unequivocally desirable? Clearly, 
the concrete Protestant, on his showing, was, with one or two 
noble exceptions, anything but a purely unselfish and lofty-minded 
hero. Froude accepts Knox, but did not doubt that Knox’s creed, 
like others, might stiffen into unlovely formalism. He has to 
believe in the whole Protestant legend for the time, and therefore 
identify himself with one extreme, and so far fails to rise to the 
level of world history. To set forth a great drama, where the truth 
slowly emerges from a confused conflict, the historian must rise 
above sectarian prejudices, and admit a more intricate mixture of 
good and evil. One merit of Carlyle’s prose-epic of the French 
Revolution is that he sees it asa gigantic convulsion, with tremen- 
dous issues imperfectly visible to the actors, where, therefore, we 
can admire great passions without accepting the party watch- 
words and pity the victims, though admitting the necessity of 
their fate. Even when Carlyle apologises for Cromwell and 
Frederick, his heroes are at least, as he conceives them, embodi- 
ments of profound convictions, and therefore, of the cosmic forces 
which are crushing or remoulding the old order. Froude is applying 
the method of hero worship in an inappropriate sphere, and without 
the glooms and splendours of Carlyle’s imagination. He takes 
a side when he ought to see that the evolution of the great 
drama can only be rightly judged from a position of detachment. 
One feels, in fact, that Froude’s zeal has a touch of the factitious. 
His position is shown by his view of the two great types 
represented by Erasmus and Luther. The scholar and thinker 
desires that superstition may be dispersed, and abuses redressed 
from above. But to appeal to the stupid masses is to let loose all 
the brute forces of destruction, and only to substitute one super- 
stition for another. The rough enthusiast blurts out his convic- 
tions ; or, as he puts it, speaks the plain truth and disregards the 
consequences. Froude could appreciate Erasmus, but his position 
always forces him to approve Luther. By temperament, I think, 
he was really of the Erasmus persuasion. Nobody could be 1nore 
convinced of human stupidity ; of the imperfections of all creeds, 
and the futility of the ordinary Utopian hopes. If he had 
written his history from this point of view, he might have drawn a 
forcible picture of the process by which the human race blunders 
along ; each side mistaking partial truth for the whole; making 
selfish and grovelling motives under a professed love of truth, and 
persecuting and massacring in the name of pure religion. He 
would have been an impartial, if a melaucholy, observer, and to him, 
as to Gibbon, history would have been a long register of crime, 
folly, and misfortune. But Froude was an Erasmus in need of a 
Luther. He must have some prophet to follow, and has taken 
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disciples. Ruskin’s pessimism and contempt for the popular creed 
were as vehement as Froude’s. Yet he could attract disciples, be- 
cause, however wayward his doctrines, he could be a genuine 
enthusiast. Froude’s enthusiasm is fitful, and suggests despon- 
dency as the definitive result. He accepts in its worst sense 
Carlyle’s doctrine of the identity of might. Carlyle started with a 
profound sympathy for the aims of the revolutionists ; he was a 
man of the people, with their democratic instinct, if radically 
opposed to some democratic heroes. The worshipper of Cromwell 
could still gain the sympathies of Irish Nationalists, because they 
had a common hatred for misgovernment. No Irishman, on the 
other hand, could fail to be offended by Froude’s English in Ire- 
land. It is vigorously written, and may be read as a continuous 
exposure of English misrule. But it is the most unpleasant of 
Froude’s books, because of the strange tendency to take its most 
offensive ground. The penal laws, he declares, made little scandal 
in England because they succeeded. They have been denounced 
in Ireland because they failed; and he deliberately holds that a 
rigid and systematic suppression of Catholicism would have been 
the right policy for England. Froude can never speak of persecu- 
tion without a wish to find apologies for the persecutor. There is 
much to be said for strong government and thoroughgoing con- 
victions. But when the belief springs from intellectual timidity, 
and suggests underlying scepticism, the result is unpleasant. 
Froude seems to believe in fanaticism, though he does not really 
share the fanatic’s belief. 

Froude ought (using the word in the artistic sense) to have been a 
refined and sensitive critic, shuddering at the brutalities of the 
great human tragedy, where the truest and purest causes can only 
work by turning to most savage and stupid passions. That might 
be unpleasantly pessimistic and sceptic; but then his pessimism 
and scepticism shows through the superficial enthusiasm. Take 
your hero as the embodiment. of great cosmic or providential forces, 
and you may have some sympathy for his antagonists as for the 
victims of a pestilence or an earthquake. But Froude at once 
recognizes the ugly side, and feels bound to condone the offence. 
The tyranny and persecution are not regarded even as a painful 
and hideous necessity under the perverse conditions of life, but 
as somehow justifiable in themselves. He has to defend cruelty, 
and to excuse the hatred by which it was prompted. 

That, I take it, partly explains his attitude to Carlyle. The 
curious thing was that a man of such fine literary sense should 
have so entirely miscalculated the effect upon his readers. He 
fancied that he was providing a pedestal for the object of his 
reverence, when he was really placing him in a pillory. Ardent 
Carlylians thought that he must have known what Le was doing, 
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and imagined that he was satisfying some covert resentment. 
Froude, I think, committed certain errors which I cannot here dis- 
cuss. But I fully believe that his intentions were what he avowed. 
He was, no doubt, fully sensible of his master’s failings. Froude, 
with his refined and sensitive temperament, was the very man to 
be shocked by Carlyle’s rough and masterful dogmatism. When, 
for instance, Carlyle told him that Newman had the brain of a 
moderate-sized rabbit, Froude could not but feel that the estimate 
—if half humorous—showed a certain crudeness. The new guide 
was a little hard upon his predecessor. But then it was also 
satisfactory to have a master who could be so thoroughly confi- 
dent. The dogmatism was delightful and comforting, and gave 
a sense of security. Froude liked to shield himself behind 
the uncompromising champion. The biography throughout 
shows that he was even keenly sensible to Carlyle’s arrogance, 
and yet felt it as a valuable support. Carlyle might be 
rough, but he could sweep away any misgivings with delightful 
positiveness. When Froude became aware of the revelations in 
Mrs. Carlyle’s journal he could feel, even more keenly than most 
people, the painful side. But then they illustrated just his 
masterful temper, which, if sometimes startling, was yet so com- 
fortable a support to a weaker brother. Froude’s intellectual 
timidity made him value the uncompromising dogmatism. The 
story, too, gave dramatic unity to the biography which his artistic 
instinct appreciated. He went on to read earlier letters with the 
preconception and, according to the best authority, to misrepresent 
the whole story materially, and to Carlyle’s disadvantage. Such 
a faculty for misrepresentation is too often shown in his history, 
and the fact shows that he might yield to it without any bad 
intention. In truth, he seems to have expected that his readers 
would be as ready as himself to condone Carlyle’s faults of temper, 
and regard his posthumous confession as so “supremely honour- 
able” as to be an ample atonement for the offence. He, unluckily, 
succeeded in exaggerating the faults, without carrying his readers 
along with him in the implied apology. They did not appreciate 
the charm, which to him was so obvious, of the despotic side of 
Carlyle’s character. That was the real difficu'ty. Froude was, I 
believe, as loyal to his master’s memory as he had been a‘tectionate 
to him in life. The loyalty did not prevent him from forcing the 
shades as well as the lights, and he was quite right in his desire to 
delineate both in his portrait. What he did not sce was that the 
merit which, for him, altogether overbilanced the faults, was not 
@ merit at all for the outside world. He could excuse the harsh- 
ness of a despot, whose rule he lcved, but to people who objected 
to the despotic rule altogether, the excuse w.s an aggravation. 
LESLIE STEPHEN. 
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THE widespread diffusion of military knowledge is practically im- 
possible in the British Army at present. Sound education depends 
upon a large supply of teachers full of knowledge. capable of im- 
parting their knowledge clearly and with interest, and who are 
enthusiasts for their subjects and their pupils. Too much care 
cannot be taken in the selection of instructors and professors in 
branches of learning, upon the prompt and skilful use of which 
depend not only the lives and limbs of the pupils, but the fate of 
regiments and, indeed, of nations. 

To drawl through a classical or mathematical lecture is bad 
enough for the mental faculties of a class of lads, but inefficient, 
careless, stupefying lectures in Fortification, Topography, Strategy, 
and Tactics are monstrous outrages on common-sense, and are very 
strongly reprobated by the young men concerned, who are ever 
ready to appreciate able assistance in their studies. How have 
our military lecturers in Sandhurst been selected? Why did an 
officer who had no reputation for either History, or Tactics, or Topo- 
graphy, or Fortification, or Law, become at a moment’s notice an in- 
structor? Having been appointed, were his pay and chances of 
rapid promotion and improved position likely to develop zeal and 
an absorbing interest in his new work? Unfortunately he has been 
hitherto selected on no fixed principle whatever,except that a stupid 
bachelor would, as a rule, have been preferred to a clever married 
man, and that ability in sports and skill at cricket are at least as 
good certificates as a genius for drawing, or a good voice and 
clear elocution, or sound learning or accurate memory. Once 
an instructor he only holds office for seven years at most, 
therefore he is counting the days leading up to the date of his 


retirement for at least a fourth of his time. Fancy a distinguished 


professor at a University being turned out, no matter how useful, 
at the end of seven years! No one is really at his best as a 
professor for three years, but then, if in good health, he can go on 
easily from thirty-three to fifty-seven, or even sixty-five years of 
age, without undue strain. My ablest instructors when I was a boy 
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were all over forty, and the very best were over sixty. I have lec- 
turers with me now who have been at the same subjects from ten 
to twenty years, and they are admirable still in every way. An 
army instructor employed by the War Office has no incentive to 
become perfect at his business. He gets the same pay and pro- 
motion whether he is an orator or a bore. Many of them not 
only could not teach, but did not know more than the rudiments 
of their subjects to begin with. Yet young officers are blamed by 
The limes in these words, July 25th, 1900 :—* While our officers 
continue to neglect the most elementary principles of their pro- 
fession they will continue to be outwitted and defeated by the 
common-sense of peasant leaders of peasants in an inferior force.” 
Will The Times kindly tell our officers where they can learn any- 
thing unless they get leave and money to go to crammers. But 
leave is given for Ascot and refused for purposes of study. I have 
known officers who were refused leave to study for the Staff College 
but got leave for Ascot Races, and spent that leave in study not- 
withstanding. Some colonels at Aldershot have been saddled 
recently with direct commission “subs.” who could not understand 
a field-day and could not differentiate between the degrees of 
military crime, and they have been obliged to take the bull by the 
horns, and have not only given leave for “cramming,” but asked 
some young officers to go and “cram” forthwith. In Germany 
every gentleman of the same type would have spent his leisure 
time at a crammer’s or “militiir pedagogium.” But then ignorance 
in a German officer is out of the question. 

Ten times more professional books are sold to a thousand German 
officers than are sold to a thousand British officers, though these 
are much richer, and are more frequently involved in trying and 
dangerous conditions of service in both peace and war. At the 
present moment there are no useful treatises on Mountain or 
Guerrilla warfare or on Raids for sale or on loan in London libraries, 
yet months ago I was able to procure plenty of them forthwith 
from Paris. No London publisher would incur certain loss by 
issuing such works. The writers of military books in English on 
this side of the Atlantic are merely wasting their time, as far as 
either credit or profit is concerned. The Intelligence Department 
brings out a belated treatise occasionally, in which few people either 
in or out of the Army take the least interest. Text-books which 
are obligatory are bought, of course; all other information, however 
romantic or instructive, falls flat if not taken up by journalists. 

What military literature exists among us is out of date and mis- 
leading to a dangerous extent, yet neither the Government nor the 
public nor the officers themselves make the least attempt to put 
it right. Editing a military journal is a dreary task. Money is 
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scarce, able and zealous contributors are few, and it is very doubt- 
ful if investing more enterprise, more capital, and more knowledge 
would pay in proportion from any point of view. 

It struck the authorities some years ago to appoint Deputy- 
Assistant Adjutants-General for Instruction. These held garrison 
classes for from two to four months per annum, which officers 
were encouraged to attend, so as to be the better prepared for 
promotion as captains and majors. This was an excellent idea, 
but of course it did little good, and before long the garrison classes 
collapsed with ignominy. The War Office’s existence seems to be 
incompatible with the perpetuity of any sound and practicable 
scheme. The D.A.A.G. was expected to teach four difficult and 
distinct subjects ; now it is given to few men to do this properly. 
An average instructor might do two subjects, as Tactics and Law, 
or Topography and Fortification fairly well; but to be an expert, 
able to teach men of his own age and rank all four subjects was 
beyond the power of an officer employed most of his life at other 
duties. Moreover, the classes were too large for any fair play to 
an individual who failed to grasp a point at once. Some of the 
most candid of these unfortunate teachers simply advised their 
pupils to give up the class and go to crammers at once; others 
struggled on like heroes at disgusting toil that could bring them 
no credit till their time was up; others did—what human nature 
dictates in all similar situations—that is, as little as possible, and 
their classes were models of laziness and incompetence. 

A “Circular Memorandum” was issued by the War Office in 
November, from which it appears that officers may be called upon 
without notice to solve problems before a class in twenty minutes, 
and other officers to give lectures of an hour’s duration, with little 
or no time for preparation. I assert that not one officer out of one 
hundred can give a lecture extempore of an hour’s duration with- 
out wasting the time of a class and wearying it to the last degree. 

Let the Government pay lecturers well and classes will be full of 
attentive listeners. Let strategical lecturers get the fees of draw- 
ing-room entertainers, or music-hall buffoons, or professional foot - 
ball players, and their rooms will be thronged with eager and 
excited pupils. 

Why should not very able and learned lecturers be as well 
rewarded as second-class singers? The War Office wants to call 
forth skilled professors by order, and for no emolument, not even a 
D.S.O. or a K.C.B., or the pay and pension of one of its own clerks. 
Not one clergyman out of five can either compose or read a sermon 
on his theological specialities, to which any congregation in the 
world would listen with attention for forty-five minutes. Not one 
lawyer out of ten, even with the aid of a brief, could interest a jury 
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for an hour. Nor is “Active Service” the least aid. I have known 
heroes who could not, after forty years’ service, lecture intelligently 
for twenty minutes to anyone whomsoever. This new, cheap device 
of the War Office is doomed to fail. It must end in waste of time, 
and in chagrin, jealousy, and ill-temper. 

After consultation with several able officers who have been 
through miserable experiences of Army educational departments, 
I suggest that every instructor should get at least as good pay, in 
addition to the ordinary pay and emoluments of his rank, as a first- 
rate crammer would have paid him for the same work when 
crammers were prosperous a few years ago. I suggest that he 
should be encouraged to retain his position for twenty years, if fit 
and willing. I suggest that an officer, on first appointment to 
Sandhurst or Woolwich, should be on probation for six months, 
after which period, if not likely to make a good instructor, he 
could return to his regiment without any prejudice. Crammersin 
future should be recognized and supported by officials and school- 
masters as they are in Germany, and backward officers encouraged 
to use their classes. But where no crammers are available, and 
in the Colonies, D.A.A.G.’s for instruction should be appointed 
from the best instructors at Sandhurst and Woolwich, and most 
of the vacancies in the tutorial branch of the Staff College should 
also be filled by instructors from the same academies. Thus good 
men would take up military education and stick to it as a lucrative 
and honourable career. 

A fatal discouragement to all good work for exatninations is the 
caprice of examiners. These cannot be too carefully selected, 
and they must be rigidly compelled to confine themselves to the 
prescribed course as they are abroad. Caprice is an intolerable 
injustice when applied to a man of thirty-five, who will be ruined 
if he fails at an examination, or, for the matter of that, to a lad of 
nineteen, who will lose a career if he fails. I have known scores 
of failures, not through ignorance or laziness, but simply because 
the examiner was a vain or careless person, who wanted to air his 
fads, which were in no text-book in the world, or was so scandalously, 
so wickedly lazy as not to find out the prescribed course before 
drawing up his papers, which would be ridiculous, if they were not 
ruinous. 

I have seen many an examination paper that the most skilled 
professor in Europe could not answer in six hours, and for which 
my bewildered pupils were allowed only three hours! I have seen 
some papers where strategic questions took the shape of a flash of 
lightning, and others in which the same river ran up hill and down 
dale like a switchback railway. In the Fortification paper for pro- 
motion in November, 1900, out of seven questions three could not 
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be answered by the text-book, and were out of the course. If any 
officer missed these and half of another question he will be 
rejected. Why? He knew five-sixths of any ordinary paper 
very well indeed. But the examiner never read the text-book. 
Yet this examiner will be as well paid as if he did his duty, and 
will turn up again smiling in a year or two to ruin a few score 
more of his comrades. 

The programme for entrance to the Staff College is an utter 
absurdity. Mathematics are worth 900 marks, Strategy is worth 
200, Tactics are worth only 600, while colloquial knowledge of 
modern languages is not rewarded with one mark. 

I need say no more as to this course. A great number of our 
best officers are not good at mathematics, which were practically 
excluded from their ken when at school and college; yet some 
years ago some of the best candidates for the Staff College—good 
soldiers, good linguists, good surveyors, good tacticians—failed 
wholesale through the caprice of some poor dry-as-dust incarna- 
tion of conic sections. Out of my own candidates the examiners 
rejected several of the very ofticers who, for their prowess and their 
ability, have since been held up by Lord Kitchener in Northern 
Africa, and by Lord Roberts in Southern Africa, to the admiration 
of our Empire! 

The Staff College ought to be made an admirable institution ; 
but the examiners render the test of selection deceptive; the 
training within its walls and the conditions under which entrance 
takes place have made the whole establishment an object of 
suspicion and ridicule. Hence it is that many a man of genius 
and general culture has been passed over in favour of a person like 
Cassio, Othello’s lieutenant : “ Forsooth, a great arithmetician, that 
never set a squadron in the field or the division of a battle, knows 
more than a spinster.” 

In regard to the training of Militia and Volunteer officers there 
has not been the slightest appearance of improvement, or of a desire 
for improvement, on the part of the authorities since the beginning 
of the_present war. The military education of Militia subalterns 
is worse than it has been for fifteen years. 

I went through the question of the training of the Militia at 
Aldershot with some care and at first hand. Lord Wolseley’s re- 
marks thereon were strong, but the officers were in no sense to 
blame, nor were the men; under the system nothing better could 
be done. I repeat, how can there be efficient instruction without 
skilled instructors, or excellent text-books, or both? Where are 
these instructors? Where are the text-books up to date? Will 
any of my readers furnish me with the names of eight Staff officers, 
or any officers skilled in the theory and practice of Tactics, who 
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were put at the disposal of the auxiliary forces at Aldershot or 
Salisbury Plain, or all over the Kingdom during the recent em- 
bodiments of the Militia. As for the Volunteer camps, at best they 
were quite useless. Nothing was learned that could not have been 
inore quickly, more cheaply, and with more convenience to the 
Volunteers taught in their own neighbourhood. 

In some cases the camps were outrages on military common- 
sense, the best Volunteers were thoroughly ashamed of them; in 
some cases they were flagrant frauds, involving a monstrous waste 
of public money. Such a display of force “ quotha ” would frighten 
foreigners, and show the nation that we were safe from invasion ! 
The foreign Intelligence Departments know all about us. Why, 
there are scores of German lecturers and correspondents of foreign 
mercantile houses in London alone who saw through the farce of the 
Volunteer camps. 1 have conversed with some of them onthesubject 
inyself. If an intelligent committee, composed of two City Aldermen, 
a County Court Judge, a retired Indian Colonel, the Manager of the 
Army and Navy Co-operative Stores, General Sterling, and either 
Colonel Cecil Russell or Colonel Eustace Balfour were employed to 
collect full evidence of the daily work done by the embodied 
Volunteers and Militia this year, and to publish a report on the 
same, the result would be roars of laughter on the part of the light- 
hearted, but grief and mortification on the part of the judicious. 

Musketry was to be a great point last autumn, but it also was a 
deplorable fiasco—a shameful and shameless fraud on the public. 
A reliable authority says :—“In strong brigades attending camp 
for only fourteen days, and where only limited range accommoda- 
tion was available, time did not admit of firing being carried out 
with due care and deliberation.” On the contrary, it was often a 
wild rush to get the men through, and rounds had to be blazed 
away. The course itself was such as no recruit in the Regulars, 
even after being well grounded in preliminary drills, would be ex- 
pected to be able to fire with benefit to himself or to the Service. 
(See United Service Magazine, November, 1900, pages 160-64.) 

Is anyone so simple as to think that, if the foreign Staffs did 
not discount from their very inception the auxiliary camps as 
futilities, they did not ascertain every fact in connection with 
their short and worthless existence? Here is my experience :— 
German officers studying for their Staff used to come and live 
with me before a certain tension arose some few years ago. I have 
supervised long reports to their Generals on matters of much less 
consequence than the autumnal camps. One of them was invited 
by a very keen friend of mine of the Mounted Infantry to see this 
new development, as it then was, at Aldershot ; a full report there- 
on was sent to Germany in a week, as was a report of a visit to 
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Woolwich Academy and a report of a trifling innovation of my own 
for Lord Falmouth’s guardsmen. Verily foreign Staff officers have 
eyes always open, ears never deaf, and the pens of ready writers. 
The authorities may_have hoodwinked some British critics by their 
freaks under the garb of military art, but not one of the skilled 
strangers within our gates was deceived for a moment. But let me 
be strictly fair. Owing to the manner in which the art of war, as 
w scientific and practical study, has been neglected in England for 
many years, I doubt if the War Office could have procured a 
supvly of tactical experts able to go to the camps, draw up schemes 
for a couple of exercises weekly, discuss them and point out errors, 
The Inns of Court Rifles and a Scottish regiment procured the aid 
of one of the six really competent tactical Professors in England, 
with most admirable results from every point of view. For the 
failure of our camps of instruction I do not blame the Directors- 
General of Military Education or their present substitutes in the 
least, because public schoolmasters, Civil Service Commissioners, 
and War Office civilian clerks, would pay no more attention to 
them than to me. There is no reward for Military History or 
theoretical or practical Tactics, and consequently there are no tac- 
ticians ; not a dozen worth half a crown per hour for teaching even 
sub-lieutenants in the United Kingdom. Let it not be supposed 
that because a man, military or civil, has gone through a few 
campaigns and learned off by heart a few text-books he can teach 
Tactics: he must read scores of books and hunt up hundreds of 
examples. One of my professors, after being a very fair tactician 
at a military school and with his regiment, before coming to me, 
spent a year in the British Museum hard at work at the Tactics 
of every modern war. He now devotes hours of private study to 
every scheme which he sets his pupils. If the War Office em- 
ployed half a dozen men like him for from £1,500 to £2,000 a year, 
and tactical proficiency was rewarded by military honours, it would 
soon find an abundance of competent captains and lieutenants to 
carry out the new instructional scheme; Supervising Tacticians 
would be worth at least as much money to the nation as Super- 
vising Surgeons, and then these would have much less work to do. 
Will my readers believe that the War Office frequently prescribes 
books for study that are out of print? This has been done in 
regard to very important educational programmes four times in 
the past three years. To-day (December 7th) I learn from Messrs. 
Stanford & Clowes that the Manual of Military Engineering pre- 
scribed for promotion is out of print! I just quote a paragraph 
from an evening paper of a couple of years ago on a similar 
point :— 
“A military correspondent draws my attention to an amusing 
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illustration of official red-tapeism, which came to light in the House 
of Commons the other day. Being asked to explain why certain 
text-books required by officers when preparing for examination for 
promotion to captain and major cannot be obtained, Mr. Wyndham 
stated that it was owing to the absence of a proper system of 
communication between the Stationery Office and the War Office. 
In other words, officers desiring to qualify for promotion by study- 
ing the very works officially prescribed are prevented from doing 
so by stupid antagonism between a couple of circumlocution offices 
situated within a stone’s throw of each other. That’s the way in 
which the taxpayer’s money is wasted by officialdom.”* 

Unless I had had several spare copies of the Manual of 
Military Law and the other books referred to, otherwise meri- 
torious officers would have lost a step in consequence of this 
officialdom in excelsis. But the responsible officials were not a bit 
the worse off. They were all elate in their clubs next day, as happy 
as ever, and they will be paid their full pensions, The smell of a 
scholar’s midnight oil is nauseous to them. They shun the 
“studious cloisters’ pale.” They resemble that French Mandarin 
who reported young Napoleon Buonaparte as a mere devotee of 
history and other kinds of knowledge, and quite unfit for the higher 
walks of the profession of arms, though, perchance, as he had gone 
through a military school he might “do for the Marines.” Before 
ten years had passed the young bookworm had advanced the hitherto 
humiliated banner of his country from the Maritime over the Noric 
Alps. A British subaltern who, like him, had mastered the Art of 
War by self-denial and strenuous toil, would also be a reproach to 
no small number of his official superiors in and out of the Army. 
They are no “bookworms”; once routine duties are over they 
never dream of a library, or of a laboratory of Invention, or of the 
stratagems of a “ Field of Mars.” Their souls yearn rather for the 
gossip of a club, the joys of the billiard-room, the stern delights 
of “the links,” or the oblivion of a snooze. 


‘* Let them have men about them that are fat ; 
Sleek headed men and such as sleep o’ the nights ; 
Yond Cassius hath a lean and hungry look ; 

He thinks too much ; such men are dangerous.” 


T. MitterR MAGUIRE. 


* Since writing the above I have learnt that the text-book on Military Topo- 
graphy is also ‘‘ just out of print,” All military students are in consequence 
embarrassed to the last degree. With much difficulty I have procured a few 
second-hand copies for officers in South Africa. 


IS LIFE ASSURANCE A GOOD INVESTMENT? 


“Ts life assurance really a good investment?” This is a question 
I am constantly being asked. My answer usually takes a set form 
—“You might as well ask me,” I reply, “ whether railway stocks 
are a good investment. Everything depends on the insurance com- 
pany to whom you entrust your money.” 

It is a very curious fact that while those who save and invest 
money understand all about the difference in profitable character 
between the various railway companies, breweries, mines, and 
other business enterprises, they rarely grasp the simple fact that 
insurance companies differ among themselves at least as widely 
as do railway companies, breweries, or mines. No one confuses 
North-Western Stock with Chatham Ordinary, yet it is the 
commonest thing for a man, who is keen and shrewd about 
most investments, to insure his life with a company which is 
to the best insurance companies what the Chatham Railway 
is to the North-Western. No subject which has been before 
the public so long as life assurance is so little understood, even 
by intelligent business men. No subject is considered to be so 
mysterious. Men, to whom the intricacies and technicalities of 
the Stock Exchange and of the Produce Markets are an easily 
read book, turn aside in hopeless bewilderment from the techni- 
calities of life assurance. ‘They complain that the subject is as in- 
comprehensible as the Board of Education’s code, and if they want 
to insure their lives they take the first company which happens to 
be brought to their notice. “All life companies,” they say, “ are 
as safe as the Bank of England. That, at any rate, is certain. For 
the rest we must take our chance. We are quite incapable of 
deciding if we could get better value for our money elsewhere.” 
In fact, the very security of life offices—as regards the prompt 
payment of any liability—has actually become almost a disadvan- 
tage. All life companies—with one or two obscure exceptions— 
are so certain to pay what they contract to pay, that the great 
difference in the profitable character of the best and the worst is 
apt to be overlooked. And the result is that life assurance—which 
at its best is one of the most profitable investments, especially for 
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small savings, in the world—does not get anything like the respect- 
ful attention which is its due. Instead of some excellent com- 
panies standing out prominently in public estimation, and many 
inferior ones being pushed into their proper place in the back- 
ground, good and bad are confused together, to the disadvantage 
of the geod and to the great and unmerited advantage of the 
bad. 

Indeed, so indiscriminating are the public in the matter of life 
assurance that the business done by the several companies resolves 
itself very much into a matter of agents, and commissions to agents. 
If a company has a fairly respectable record, and has a large corps 
of well-remunerated representatives actively pushing its wares, it 
will draw in a considerable number of clients every year, and this 
in spite of many defects and shortcomings as compared with other 
life offices. ‘The natural tendency is, therefore, for agents to get 
the upper hand, and to squeeze more and more in the way of 
commissions out of the offices which they represent. Life com- 
panies are not like fire insurance companies. They have no tarift 
of rates and no fixed scale of commissions. Lach life office charges 
just those premiums which seem good in its own eyes, and it pays 
as much commission to its agents as is found necessary to stimulate 
their energies. The system is not a good one. There are blots 
upon it which every first-rate life officer will readily admit, yet the 
upgrowth of the system is chiefly due to the carelessness of the 
insuring public. If people will not take the trouble to find out for 
themselves whether any company whose claims are put before 
them is good or bad, they must take the consequences of their 
own indolence. They can hardly expect an insurance agent, whose 
living depends upon the amount of business which he secures, to 
do other than make out the best case he can for his particular 
company. So long as he does not actually misrepresent facts they 
have no right to complain. 

Although I am not in love with the commission system I must 
not be understood to condemn it altogether. Perhaps in an ideal 
state of society, in which every man with a family dependent upon 
his exertions insured his life as a matter of course, there would be 
no need for life offices to pay commissions to agents. Business 
would come to them freely without solicitation. But in the world 
as it is the vast majority of insurers would never come near a life 
office unless they were worried up by its representatives. The 
agents, acting, of course, in their own interests, persuade so many 
persons every year to do their duty by their wives and families 
that they deserve well of the community, For it may be laid down 
as almost an axiom that it is better for the ordinary man, who has 
his own living to make, to insure with the worst British office than 
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not to insure at al]. At the worst he provides a sum of money 
which will certainly be paid whenever his death occurs. Even if, 
as is probable, he buys his insurance dearly, it is better to buy it 
dearly than not to buy it at all. 

It must be remembered that all those considerations which 
determine the profitable character of a life office are of very small 
importance to a person who assures “ without profits.” Such a one 
is merely the customer of an office. He purchases a definite article 
at a fixed price, just as he might purchase potatoes or boots. The 
chief considerations for him are to pay as small a premium as 
possible, and to make absolutely certain that his insurance money 
will be paid when he dies or his policy matures. As far as he is 
concerned, there is little to choose between a score of well-known 
English or Scottish companies. He will be safe enough if the 
company is really well-known and is not less than thirty years 
old. If, in addition to a small premium and ample security, he 
wishes to be worried as little as possible while his insurance is 
in force, he will have regard to the “conditions of insurance” 
under which his policy is issued. These I will deal with presently. 
I will also deal with the returns which a “ without profit ” assurer 
may expect to get for the money which he invests in life 
assurance. 

It is when we have to consider the great modern system of 
“with profit” assurance—under which individual assurers become 
rather partners in a company than customers of it—that the 
necessity of discriminating between one office and another prin- 
cipally arises. Under this system an assurer pays considerably 
more each year than is actually required to insure his life for 
the sum which he selects, and he looks to receiving in return 
for his outlay certain dividends or bonuses. There is a good 
deal to be said in favour of this somewhat strange system. 
The public enjoy the sporting interest which it brings into 
life assurance, and the companies like to have as much 
money as possible to invest on profitable terms. The chief 
objection is that it complicates life assurance so terribly that the 
life companies have the public to> much in their power. It sup- 
plies insurance officials with so powerful a vocabulary of techni- 
calities that quite a small clerk can hopelessly bewilder an in- 
quiring Cabinet Minister in about half a minute. That is a serious 
objection, and Iam afraid that it is one which insurance officials 
have not done their best to remove. They themselves have 
revelled so long in technicalities that, I believe, some of them take 
a positive pleasure in talking their actuarial tongue to people who 
do not understand it. Instead of trying to make life insurance 
understood they have done their best to make it the more 
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mysterious and forbidding. They do not mean to do harm, and 
certainly do not mean to damage their own business. They have 
acquired a technical language, and, like musicians, are quite unable 
afterwards to speak or to write plain English. What is simple to 
them is blank hopeless obscurity to the outsider, and so the 
business of life assurance sutiers. I have pointed out this very 
fault to many officers of life companies, and they have readily 
pleaded guilty. ‘“ We should like to talk plain English,” they say, 
“and if you will do it for us we shall be delighted. But we can’t 
do it ourselves. We talk the language of our trade, and we must 
speak that or none.” 

Although I speak the actuarial tongue with the full professional 
obscureness, I hope to be able to explain how a good life office can 
be distinguished from an indifferent one without failing to be 
readily comprehended. After all, life offices, like other businesses, 
must and can be judged by their results, and no technical know- 
ledge is necessary in order to judge them. As I have already 
observed, the vital question of security, the ability to meet all 
liabilities right away, as the Americans phrase it, hardly need 
trouble anyone nowadays. If the office is well known, and has 
faced the world for more than a generation, it can be taken as 
secure. A well-conducted life office is probably the securest finan- 
cial institution known to civilization. It is far safer than any 
bank, even the Bank of England, can possibly be. It is not so 
much in security as in earning power that the life companies differ 
from one another; and when, as in the case of “with profit” 
assurance, a man hands over some 25 per cent. of each annual pay- 
ment to his company with which to earn profits for him at its un- 
limited discretion, it is of the first importance for him to get some 
idea as to what these profits are likely to be. What, then, he ought 
to do, is to fix his attention on those points which determine a 
company’s earning power. And this is the very thing which most 
assurers find it so difficult to do. 

Now what I call a good company is one which makes the most 
of the “ with profit” premiums which are entrusted to it, and an 
indifferent company is one which, for a variety of causes, does not 
employ these premiums to the best advantage of its supporters. 
There are about a score of good companies in London, and about 
three times as many indifferent ones. Consequently, the chances 
are three to one against an assurer hitting by accident upon a 
good company. Nevertheless, the marks of a good company are 
tolerably plain for those who have eyes to see. In the first place, 
a good company must be British. It is a melancholy fact, which 
must be admitted by all sympathizers with the United States who 
examine this question, that some of the great American life offices 
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are most emphatically not good. They are, indeed, so far below the 
standard of even indifferent English and Scottish companies that 
they cannot even be regarded as of undoubted security. In the 
next place, a good life office must be big. Size in a life office 
means wealth, and wealth means, as a rule, the absence of worrying 
restrictions. The “conditions of assurance” which still disfigure 
the faces of some companies’ policies may not seem to matter 
much when an assurance is first taken out. But they may come 
to matter a great deal. Suppose after being insured for several 
years a man is offered a valuable appointment in some rather un- 
healthy climate, or may want to see a total eclipse of the sun off 
the West Coast of Africa, or may volunteer to fight for his country 
at a critical juncture; it is then that the conditions of assurance 
become of the greatest importance. It is the practice of the best 
life companies to make no conditions at all in nine-tenths of their 
policies. So long as a man, or a woman, has no present intention 
or prospect of going to an unhealthy country, or of engaging in a 
hazardous occupation, he is granted a “ whole-world” policy, free 
from all restrictions whatever. All he is required to do is to pay 
his premiums. It was under such whole-world policies as these 
that many Volunteers and Yeomen fought in South Africa last 
year, and were not required, in spite of the risk which they ran, 
to pay any extra premiums. The truth is that the out-of-the-way 
chances—the risk of a man committing suicide, or of being hanged, 
or of suddenly going to Timbuctoo—are so small that a good com- 
pany ignores them altogether. 

Life companies are unlike human beings in this, that if they are 
good in some things they are usually good in all. If they are 
strong, and large, and generous, they are usually also economi- 
cally and profitally-managed. A company which is extravagant 
is under a strong temptation to screw its clients whenever it gets 
a chance. But the rule is not invariable. There are some life 
offices which still hug to themselves all manner of ridiculous 
restrictions, and yet which yield large returns to their supporters 
in profits or bonuses. On the other hand, a company may be large 
and generous, and yet be unprofitable to deal with. The best 
offices are those which combine all the good qualities. Of the good 
qualities profitable management is the most important, and 
whether a company is profitable or not may be readily determined. 
To do this it is important to reject everything except essentials, 
and to enquire: What has a company done?. What rate of profit 
has it returned to its policy-holders? A company which wishes 
to conceal its unprofitable character will talk, through its agents, 
of “ expense ratios” and “rates of interest on invested funds.” It 
will exhibit columns of figures to show that some other company 
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spends more, and therefore ought to earn less. It will talk about 
its “ valuation rate,” until, what with expense ratios, rates of in- 
terest, and valuation rates, a miserable enquirer is bewildered into 
signing a proposal form without having really formed any indivi- 
dual judgment. I say, put aside everything except essentials, and 
ask: What rate of profit does a company return to its policy- 
holders? The proportion of expenses to income is no test. The 
absence of expenditure may mean inactivity, and inactivity is not 
economy. Also, high interest upon invested funds may mean 
capital losses through ill-judged investments. Neither does the 
valuation rate matter, provided that it does not exceed 3 per 
cent. per annum. It is unwise to assume a higher rate of in- 
terest than 3 per cent. with which to value such long contracts as 
life policies. All these considerations are to a non-expert merely 
bewildering, and it is by no means easy for an expert to determine 
their full force. One judges trading companies of all kinds by the 
profits which they earn, and one must apply precisely the same 
test to life assurance companies. 

Most life companies make a very full valuation every five years, 
and, as the result of this valuation, allot to their “ with profit” 
policy-holders their several shares in the accumulated profits. For 
all practical purposes these returns, or bonuses, are dividends 
upon the premiums which have been invested with the companies. 
And the amount of these bonuses is the true test of the earning 
power of a company. These profits, or bonuses, are allotted in 
different ways to suit the taste and fancy of policy-holders. Some 
take cash; some have their future premiums permanently reduced ; 
the majority have additions made to their existing policies. Such 
additions, or reversionary bonuses, become payable at the same 
time and under the same conditions as the policies to which they 
are attached. Most life companies nowadays apportion these 
reversionary bonuses at so much per cent. per annum of existing 
assurances, and it is possible to compare one company with another 
by observing the rate at which these reversionary additions are 
made. A good company, which has had a successful period of five 
years, will allot to its policy-holders 30s. per cent. upon the amount 
of their assurances, and upon the amount of previous bonus 
additions, for each year the assurances have been in force since the 
last valuation. That is to say, to every hundred pounds of assur- 
ance policy and bonuses will be added seven pounds ten shillings if 
the policy has existed for the complete period of five years. A new 
policy, one which has been in force for, say, three years, will -get 
three times thirty shillings, or four pounds ten shillings per cent. 
By adding in this way profits in the form of bonuses to existing 
policies in proportion to their total amount, the sum for which a 
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policy-holder is assured swells by the action of a sort of reversionary 
compound interest. The additions may not seem large during the 
first few years, but after a while they roll up in fine style until 
after, say, thirty years they are literally enormous. I will give an 
example or two presently to show how great they become. 

I think I am fair both to life companies and to the public by 
fixing this reversionary bonus of 30s. per cent. per annum as, under 
present conditions, the dividing line between good companies and 
indifferent ones. The test, moreover, is exceedingly easy to apply. 
The figures as to profits and bonus additions are always available 
by the operation of statute law, and nothing is easier than to work 
out what the bonus additions are per cent. per annum. As a 
rule the rate of these additions is not complicated by any considera- 
tions of the age of policy-holders, and from this reason derives 
most of its simplicity. If, on examination of a company’s statistics, 
the addition in the form of bonuses is found to be 30s. per cent. per 
annum or more—the more the better, of course—the company 
which can achieve the result is a good one and is worthy of support. 
What is more, its policies will afford to its supporters a really first- 
class investment. 

Now.that I have cleared the. ground let me get to figures, and 
show how life assurance looks when it is brought to the same test 
as other investments. And the readiest way to make the facts 
clear will be to consider the modern and popular form of endow- 
ment assurance, under which an assurance becomes payable after 
a definite term of years, or at death, should it occur within the 
term. With whole-life assurance—payable at death—it is only 
possible to show that a man’s heirs will score handsomely ; for 
hin:self, the gain is strictly vicarious. Taking, then, endowment 
assurance, “ with profits,” a man of thirty years old would pay 
an annual premium of about £34 to assure £1,000 payable at the 
age of sixty or at previous death. If he lives for the thirty years, 
and: comes into his own at sixty, a good company—one whose 
compound reversionary bonuses are at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
pet annum—will pay him some £1,500 down. He himself. will 
have paid. £1,020.. That is to say, he will have got back all the 
payments which he has made, with compound interest at nearly 
two and a half per cent. per annum, and he will have been assured 
all the time. If he had set out to save £34 every year and to 
invest it for himself he could not possibly have accumulated more 
than £1,500 in the thirty years, and, if he had died in the mean- 
time; nothing would have come to his heirs except the amount. of 
his Savings up-to the day of his.death. A great insurance company 
can invest its funds at nearly four per cent.; a small private investor 
cannot get as much as three per cent. on an average. What is, 
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perhaps, more to the purpose, a small investor can never be sure 
that times of pecuniary pressure will not make it necessary for him 
to spend his savings. For such a man—one who can afford to put 
aside twenty or thirty pounds a year in average years—an endow- 
ment assurance with a good company is financial salvation. In 
very bad years he can borrow from his company sums amounting 
to about half of what he has paid, and, howéver bad times may be 
with him, there is his policy ready to be paid-to his family should 
he die, or to himself should he live out the term of his assurance. 
For such a man—for nine-tenths, in fact, of the middle classes— 
endowment assurance is financial salvation. 

The difference in benefit between “ with profit.” and “ without 
profit” assurance may now be clearly shown by comparing the two 
classes of endowment assurance. The same man who would be 
required to pay £34 a year for a “ with profit” policy of £1,000, 
payable at the age of sixty or at previous death, would find £29 per 
annuin sufficient to secure to him a “ without profit”. policy for the 
same amount. He would, therefore, save £5 a year in premiums. 
On the other hand, he would get no bonuses at all. Consequently, 
at the end of the term of thirty years, should he live so long, he 
would receive £1,000 in return for his payments of £870. In other 
words, he would get back all his premiums, with compound interest 
upon them, at about one per cent. per annum. There is a difference, 
therefore, in favour of the “with profit” assurer of one and a half per 
cent. per annum in interest upon his annual payments. Regarded, 
then, as an investment, it is far better to pay the higher “ with profit” 
premium, and to share in the earnings of a good company, than 
inerely to purchase a “ without profit” policy. It would be easy to 
show that the same advantage to “ with profit” assurers is derivable 
from whole-life assurance, but, in this case, the additional benefits 
would be gathered in by a man’s heirs instead of by himself. 

It is not my purpose to multiply statistical examples, but rather 
to indicate the conditions under which life assurance is a profitable 
investment. No doubt it might happen that a man—who had no 
family or relatives depending upon him—might do better after a 
fixed term of years by ignoring the chances of death and investing 
his own savings for himself. But my contention is that unless he 
could invest a fair sum every year—at least a hundred pounds— 
he could not earn so much on his savings as a good life company 
could earn for him. He would be driven to put his money into 
the Post Office Savings-Bank, or to buy Government securities 
through the Post Office. He could not go into the Stock markets 
with twenty or thirty pounds each year and invest the money to 
advantage. Should he try to do so he would run a very handsome 
chance of losing his capital altogether. Buying investments is 
47* 
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very like buying coals, or any other commodity. It is much 
cheaper to purchase wholesale than retail. I am not talking mere 
theory. The thing has been tried scores of times, with results 
which almost invariably have proved unsatisfactory. The single 
advantage an individual investor has over the purchaser of a life 
policy is his power to realize his investments in cash at will. There 
he has an advantage, though it is one which most assurers are glad 
is denied them. Savings which exist merely at the will of their 
owner are notoriously insecure of tenure. They can be unmade as 
readily as made, and it is much easier to spend them than to add 
to them. Here and there a man may exist who is really a saving 
animal, but most men need to be stiffened in their thrifty resolu- 
tions by the inexorable rules of a life company. An insurance 
premium :nust be paid or about half what has already been paid 
will be lost ; savings need not be added to should the will of an in- 
vestor weaken. 

For those men who have a wife or family dependent upon them 
there can be no doubt as to which is the better course. By taking 
out an endowment assurance such a man is at once turned into a 
capitalist. If he dies before his policy matures his family receive 
the full amount of his policy, together with any bonus additions 
which may have been made up to the time of his death. Should 
he live out the term of his policy he himself receives his insurance 
money and its accumulations. He can protect his family from 
want and provide for the days when he will no longer be able to 
earn his own living. Only one thing is needed to make the invest- 
ment perfect, and that is the power to deposit any savings, beyond 
the amount of the premiums, with a company, and to have them 
converted into additional reversionary bonuses without medical 
examination or other formalities. At present the companies will 
not allow theinselves to be turned in this way into savings-banks, 
though, personally, I think it would pay them to do so. 

I have answered the qu:stion which stands at the head of this 
article. 1 have shown, or tried to show, that life assurance is an 
admirable investinent—one of the best and safest known; but I 
have also fuund it necessary to impress upon the reader that every- 
thing depends upon the life company with whom the assurance is 
taken out. The company, to yield really good results, must be 
among the best of its kind, and I have indicated in precise terms 
how those companies which are good may be readily distinguished 
from those which are indifferent or from those which are bad. 


F. Harcourt KIircu in. 
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Washington, Deceinber 13th, 1900. 
I HOPED to have announced this month the ratification of the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. That treaty may be ratified before this 
is read, but if so it will be with such amendments as will make it 
impossible for the British Government to accept it. That is the 
purpose of the amendments. Under the specious and dishonest 
plea of protecting American interests, amendments are offered 
which it is known Great Britain must reject. The responsibility 
for rejection is thus thrown on England, and the impression is 
created that Great Britain attempted to trick the United States 
into making a treaty by which England obtained all the advan- 
tage and the United States all the disadvantage. Great Britain’s 
refusal to accept the amended treaty will be proof that the 
original treaty was a one-sided arrangement which the vigilance 
of the Senate alone prevented. Senators supposed to be friendly 
to the treaty have voted for the amendments, and treacherously 
pretended that they did so as the means of securing its ratifica- 
tion; the open and avowed enemies of England and the treaty 
are jubilant over the victory. If England refuses to accept the 
amended treaty—and she will if she has any self-respect left— 
Congress will instruct the President to abrogate the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty, and the resolution will command a large majority 
in both Houses. I do not know what the President will do, but 
I fear that he will obey Congress and that awkward complica- 
tions will follow. The memories of two years ago are entirely 
obliterated. As in the past, England is the traditional enemy, and 
“to blue blazes with England” is the polite expression of states- 
men and newspapers. 

The Davis amendment, adopted to-day, is a meaningless and 
unnecessary clause, but it is stupid rather than harmful, and does 
not really affect the spirit of the treaty like the other pending 
amendments. The Davis amendment provides that nothing in 
the treaty “shall apply to measures which the United States 
may find it necessary to take for securing by its own forces the 
defence of the United States and the maintenance of public 
order.” One would think that this goes without saying, and that 
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a first-class Power does not have to declare its right by treaty to 
take measures to secure its own defence. 

The amendment is a textual copy of Article X. of the Suez 
Canal Convention. It was not inserted in the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty because it has no bearing on the relations between Eng- 
land and the United States in regard to the Nicaragua Canal, 
and if it had been incorporated into the present treaty by the 
negotiators they would without doubt also have followed it with 
Article XI. of their model. Article X. gave Turkey permission 
to take necessary defensive measures to protect her possessions 
on the eastern coast of the Red Sea. Article XI. limits the powers 
granted under the preceding Article, by stipulating that the free 
use of the canal shall not be.interfered with, and the erection of 
permanent forts is prohibited. It is clear that Article X. (the 
Davis amendment) is surplusage ; if it is vital to safeguard the 
interests of the United States, in view of the general principle of 
neutrality established by the Clayton-Bulwer Convention and re- 
enunciated in the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, Article XI. should also 
be incorporated in the present treaty. 

The way in which the Senate came to adopt the amendment 
is interesting, and emphasizes anew how unequal the American 
system of government is to negotiations with foreign Powers. 
Secretary Hay and Lord Pauncefote spent many months in agree- 
ing upon the terms of the treaty, weighing each word with the 
caution characteristic of the trained diplomatist, and having the 
advice and benefit of their respective Governments. The Senate 
in the matter of treaties has really superior powers to that of the 
President, as while the President can negotiate, the Senate can 
refuse to consent to ratification. The treaty, following the 
usual routine, was referred in the first instance to the Committee 
on Foreign. Relations, whose Chairman, the late Senator Davis, 
had not been advised by the President or Secretary of State of 
the terms of the treaty. Mr. Davis, perhaps not unnaturally, was 
piqued at not having been fully in the confidence of the Adminis- 
tration. He was a sound but not a great international lawyer; 
his knowledge of diplomacy was entirely theoretical and some- 
what superficial, and he was suffering from the malady which 
less than a year later caused his death. Discovering that there 
was an Article in the Suez Canal Convention which was not in 
the present treaty, and failing to see that there is no analogy 
between the Ottoman Empire and the United States, Mr. Davis 
drew his amendment. It was adopted by the Committee because 
the majority of its members are almost totally ignorant of all 
foreign affairs, and also because the Senate loves, out of pure 
wantonness, to tinker and patch a treaty—it is a constant 
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suggestion to the President that the Senate is not a subordinate 
but a co-ordinate branch of the law-making power. ; 

No one would seriously object to the Davis amendment; it is 
the other amendments to which exception is taken. Those 
amendments are pending in secret session of the Senate, and 
therefore their text cannot be given, but their substance is known, 
and they destroy the spirit and intent of the treaty. They make 
a treaty impossible, which is precisely what their sponsors desire. 
The campaign carried on against the treaty has been characterized 
by indecency and falsehood and appeal to passion. The -anti- 
English press, which fights under the banner splendide mendax, 
has lashed itself into fury as it has bespattered the Secretary of 
State and England with ordure. Here is a typical effusion from 
a newspaper noted for its cowardly and unfair treatment of all 
things English :— | 3 

“The question of the Nicaragua Canal is between the United 
States on the one hand and Cost ‘Rica and Nicaragua onthe 
other. England’s attempt to intrude-upon it is a demonstration 
of unmitigated impudence which Congress should rebuke with 
prompt and bitter emphasis. . . . For heaven’s sake let 
Congress speak and act for the American people, for our national 
dignity and honour, and for the free institutions which our 
forefathers sanctified. by their heroic martyrdom. 

“This great nation was built upon that sacrificial blood. It 
was created through a triumphant defiance of English arrogance 
and cruelty. It exists to-day as a protest against English greed 
and a challenge of England’s ravening aggression. If we forget 
our sacred obligations and traditions, if we resign our attitude 
and mission in the Western Hemisphere, if we open the way for 
European invasion of America, we desecrate the graves of our 
fathers, and fall into a place of sorrow and contempt,” 

One can afford to ignore the ravings of a patriot who fears the 
desecration of his father’s grave, but more disquieting is the 
utterance of Senator Elkins as given to a newspaper interviewer. 
Mr. Elkins is a Republican, and not without some influence in 
the Senate. 

“The Canal Bill,” he said, “should be passed, treaty or no 
treaty. My personal opinion is that the treaty cannot be passed 
in the form in which it was sent to the Senate. I do not believe 
thatitis the sense of the American people that we shall surrender 
our control of the canal. If we build a canal with our money, 
we must control it in any and every way that we desire. If we 
want fortifications, we must be allowed to build them without 
asking the consent of Great Britain, or consulting with that 
country in any degree. It is possible that in the future we shall 
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want to make the canal wholly neutral, but that is for future 
Congresses to decide. For the present, the canal must be Ameri- 
can in every sense of the word. I repeat, therefore, that I would 
like to see the Canal Bill speedily passed, and neither the treaty 
nor the attitude of any European Government ought to be an 
obstacle.” 

“The British Government,” one of the anti-English organs 
says, “is now, as it has been for more than a hundred years, an 
enemy of our national welfare and integrity, a malign influence 
wherever it can assert itself, a standing menace to our freedom 
and independence. To permit England to acquire a voice in the 
scheme of the Nicaragua Canal will be to convert it into a public 
peril and embarrassment. A thousand times better to have no 
canal at all. than to have it on suchterms. . . . With the 
possible exception of Russia, we occupy in the equation of human 
affairs a position as enviable as it is unique. Let us amend the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty upon the lines above defined, or let us 
reject it in toto. Then abrogate the Clayton-Bulwer compact, 
which England has violated with hostile deliberation and intent, 
and at last stand upon our own feet—free, erect, and resolute. 
Who will challenge us? What will come of the timid prophecies 
and fears that have been whispered about these last few weeks. 
Nothing. They are but the ignoble fruit of craft, credulity, and 
cowardice !” 

Another paper, equally hostile, asks :— 

“Ts it worth while to surrender our free hand in the Western 
Hemisphere to the Concert of Europe, merely that Mr. John Hay 
may save his face and be able to perform some of his promises 
to Great Britain? We think not. The more these sly and 
cunning British canal treaties are sifted, the more evident it 
becomes that they would be dangerous if everything in them 
were cancelled but the preambles and signatures. ‘The duty of 
the Senate is as clear as possible. It is to reject the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty, join with the House in declaring the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty dead and buried, and then proceed to pass the 
Hepburn-Morgan Nicaragua Canal Bill.” 

Many more similar quotations might be given, but they would 
only emphasize in various forms the bitter hostility which now 
exists. 


On more than one occasion the Editor of The National Review, 
in commenting on American affairs, has called the attention of 
his readers to the provincialism of New York, and has impressed 
upon them that while New York is better known to the casual 
European traveller than any other part of the United States, it 
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is not by any means all of the United States. It does not exer- 
cise the dominating influence on America that London does on 
Great Britain, or Paris on France. In fact, it may be said with 
strict accuracy that if one would ascertain the real trend ot 
national thought and sentiment, and not the exotic opinion of 
persons more foreign than native, New York is the last place in 
America to make the investigation. 

It is a healthy sign of the times to notice that the parochialism 
of New York is now generally recognized. ‘ New York city,” 
the Springfield Republican recently remarked, “is at once a great 
world metropolis, and the most provincial of American cities. 
The worship of Mammon is the atmosphere of the place, insistent, 
absorbing, dominant, if not including all, yet giving to every- 
thing its tone and colour. In major or minor degrees of success 
the millions who tread the streets of America’s great city are in 
pursuit of the almighty dollar, talk of it, handle and spend it. 
The sum of success is expressed in dollars, and the ability to 
spend them graduates the social scale in the final summary... . 
The dollar is the sacred symbol of the city. . . . It is its pro- 
vincialism, after all is said, that makes Manhattan the most 
remarkable city in the United States.” 

This provincial city is again going through the wretched 
farce of pretending to overturn the satraps who have plundered 
and debauched New York at their own sweet will. It is a farce 
which is played at almost regularly recurring intervals. Meekly 
the citizens submit to the satellites of this or that boss, until at 
last the conditions become so intolerable that some man, usually 
a minister, is inspired to lead a crusade. There is a great howl, 
a great beating of drums through the columns of the newspapers, 
a great fulmination of honest and unpractical men; “there is 
agitation, investigation, denunciation long and loud,” and then 
all is forgotten. These spasms of emotional virtue seldom pro- 
duce any practical results. This year the agitation and denun- 
ciation is a little louder and more vigorous than usual; so much 
so that Mr. Croker has heard it, and been compelled to appoint a 
committee to discover whether vice really does exist in New York. 

Mr. Croker has shown more than once that he has a keen 
appreciation of sardonic humour, and he never did anything more 
grimly cynical than when he appointed a committee—a Tam- 
many Hall committee, mark you—to discover if all these bad 
things were true. Mr. Croker played the farce beautifully. He 
told his committee that if the police force were in league with 
crime or vice he wanted the facts to be made known and the 
guilty punished, and then with his tongue in his cheek he sailed 
for England and left his committee to amuse themselves. 


Bi ae 
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New York is, without exception, the most corrupt and the 
most inefficiently governed city in the world. The citizens could 
remedy this state of affairs if they were not the slaves of bosses. 
They permit themselves to be governed by self-set-up dictators, 
and the Democratic boss is not one whit worse than his Repub- 
lican congener, with whom he has a very complete understanding. 
Tammany Hall is a sink of iniquity ; a nursery of crime ; a cradle 
of disease ; an abomination in the sight of all decent men. Yet 
it thrives. It preys on vice; it blackmails passion; it shares 
the booty of the burglar; it robs the innocent and the guilty 
alike; the highest and the lowest must pay their tribute. The 
boss receives his commission from the thieving contractor, who 
swindles the city out of millions; the lowest underling extorts 
his few pieces of silver from the wretched outcast whose rags 
cannot give her immunity from Tammany’s all-devouring rapacity. 
Everyone knows that this corruption exists. Everyone knows 
that the police force is dishonest and inefficient. It is known 
that maladministration exists in the municipal offices. The open 
defiance of the law is notorious. And yet, with all these things 
known, with vice flagrantly flaunting itself, with Tammany 
insolently telling Virtue to go to the deuce if it fears contamina- 
tion, New York does nothing except make itself ridiculous by 
advertising its shame and its weakness. 

Nothing better illustrates the extent to which New York has 
been degraded by provincialism than the antics of that city’s 
extremely localized Press in reporting the arrival and movements 
and sayings of the Duke of Manchester. That the Yellow Press 
would revel in the presence of a Duke and tell their yellow narra- 
tive for the benefit of shop girls one naturally expects, but it is 
surprising that respectable papers whose subscribers do not all 
live below-stairs should follow in the same line. An English 
Duke is not such an extraordinary thing in New York, nor is it 
the first time an English nobleman has married an American 
girl. There is nothing remarkable about the Duke of Manchester 
or his bride. It is simply that the people of New York can 
always be made to take an interest in the things which they can 
see and feel, whether it happens to be a parade or a peer, but 
for the greater things which do not touch the narrow confines of 
Manhattan Island they have neither the intelligence nor the 
inclination to consider them worthy of attention. 


It seems curious that a Republican President, and. that Presi- 
dent William McKinley, should send a Message to Congress and 
not dilate on the blessings of the tariff. A few years ago sucha 
hing would have been impossible, now it hardly attracts atten- 
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tion. It is significant as showing that the tariff question, only 
yesterday, as it were, the great issue in American politics, is now 
subordinated, and other and more vital issues have taken its place. 
I indulged in the prophecy some three years ago, I believe, that 
the tariff would never again be the great issue in American 
politics, and I think the future will prove the correctness of my 
assertion. ‘The Democrats have no longer that abiding faith in 
Free Trade they once had; and while the older men cling to it, as 
they cling to everything which is sacred by mildewed tradition, 
the younger men, especially from the South, are not so sure that 
the Republican policy has not been for the ultimate good of the 
country. The ability of America to compete with the world—a 
competition which England has been slow to admit—inclines men 
to think that the day of excessively high tariffs in America has 
passed, but there is no disposition to be quixotically generous 
and share the good things with all the world. As time goes on 
one may expect to see a gradual reduction of duties, but now the 
feeling is general that the existing tariff is too great a safeguard 
to be rudely disturbed. If the Democrats should regain power 
there may be further tinkering with the tariff, but there are other 
things which appeal more vividly to the emotions and conscience 
of the voter than schedules and ad valorem duties, 


Perhaps one’s views of an event are unconsciously influenced by 
his surroundings, and perhaps that is the reason why the English 
Press during the last few weeks has so roundly abused American 
diplomacy in China. It seems to me, trying to take a dis- 
passionate and unprejudiced survey of events, that the world at 
large, and England especially, owes the United States a debt of 
gratitude, and that, thanks to American diplomacy, a very serious 
situation has been averted. 

Late in the summer the United States pointed the way out of 
an impasse in which all the Powers were floundering, thanks to 
the bungling leadership of Germany. The Kaiser insisted on 
blood first and talk afterwards ; the heads of the ringleaders must 
be laid at the feet of the Powers before they would consider 
peace. The United States protested and refused to punish an 
outrage by committing one-even more indefensible, and induced | 
the Allies to pass upon the guilt of the accused before condemn- 
ing them. When the plenipotentiaries sitting in Peking demanded 
the execution of the eleven dignitaries, the United States pointed 
out that the Powers were making themselves ridiculous by 
imposing conditions which it was impossible to satisfy. The 
Washington Government had taken pains to ascertain that some 
of the men on whom the death sentence had been passed were 
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in a position to defy the Chinese Government as well as the 
Allies, and for the Powers to insist on death without being able 
to execute their mandate would be to invite the contempt of 
China. The United States was accused of encouraging China, 
of playing Russia’s game, of vacillation. Many other motives 
were ascribed, but the real one the critics overlooked. The 
United States has no interest in China except commercially ; it 
would witness with dread a war which might lead to partition. 
All its efforts were directed solely to the preservation of peace 
and the maintenance of the Empire as it to-day exists. 

Whether the policy of the United States is right or wrong, it 
must strike unprejudiced observer as curious, to say the least, 
that twice the United States has opposed the course of all the 
other Powers; on both occasions it was seemingly for the 
moment isolated, and later its counsel was heeded. Any other 
country might justly have claimed this as a diplomatic victory, 
but here it has made little impression. But I think it is signifi- 
eant as showing that as the United States is now one of the 
greatest forces in the world’s commerce and finance, it is also 
destined soon to be, if it has not already become, a factor of no 
less importance in international politics. 


A great deal has been said in the American Press about the 
barbarous fashion in which the British are carrying on the war in 
South Africa, and an attempt has been made to represent General 
Kitchener as more savage and bloodthirsty than General Weyler, 
whose reconcentrado policy in Cuba so outraged American suscep- 
tibilities. To show that “war is hell,” and that war in the 
United States is no less Satanic than elsewhere, I give here the 
copy of a report made by General Sheridan to the Secretary of 
War during the War of the Rebellion :— 


“© Woodstock, Va., October 7th, 1864. 

‘* LIEUTENANT-GENERAL U.S, GRANT,—I have the honour to report my com- 
mand at this point to-night. I commenced moving back from Port Republic, Mount 
Crawford, Bridgewater, and Harrisonburg yesterday morning. 

‘*The grain and forage in advance of these points had been previously 
destroyed. In moving back to this point the whole country, from the 
Blue Ridge to the North Mountain, has been rendered untenable for a Rebel army. 

‘‘T have destroyed over two thousand barns filled with wheat and hay and 
farming implements, over seventy mills filled with flower and wheat, have driven 
in front of this army four herds of stock, and have.killed and issued to the troops 
not less than three thousand sheep. 

‘This destruction embraces the Luray Valley and the Little Fort Valley, as 
well as the Main Valley. 

‘* A large number of horses have been obtained. 

‘* Lieutenant John R. Meigs, my Engineer officer, was murdered beyond Har- 
risonburg, near Dayton. For this atrocious act all the houses within an area of 
five miles were burned. 


‘«P, H, SHERIDAN, Major-General.” 
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And it should be remembered that the men against whom 
General Sheridan was fighting did not practice assassination as 
an art of war or attempt to blow him up with a bomb while at 
church. 


President McKinley’s re-election ensures a continuance in office 
of most of the diplomatists now serving at European Courts, 
although a few changes will be made. Mr. McKinley’s Adminis- 
tration has been celebrated for the number of men who have 
filled Cabinet places—more numerous, I believe, than in any 
other Administration—and the same may be said about the diplo- 
matic service. During the last four years there have been two 
Ambassadors each to England, Italy and Russia, and the same 
number of Ministers to Spain, Belgium and Austria. Before the 
second McKinley Administration is many months old other 
changes may be safely counted upon. 

This continual shuffling does the United States great injury and 
destroys the influence of its diplomatic representatives, but it is 
almost inevitable so long as the present system in the appoint- 
ment of members of the diplomatic corps is followed. The fact 
is, men as a rule seldom covet the highest diplomatic posts. 
Most successful Americans, while endowed with plenty of confi- 
dence in themselves and their abilities, are quite aware that they 
are not born to shine in the field of diplomacy; their talents do 
not lie in that direction. Here and there you find an exception-— 
Mr. Hay, in London, or General Horace Porter, in Paris, naturally 
occur to men on both sides of the Atlantic—but the average 
American speaks no language except his own, and is quite 
conscious that he is tempting fortune when he wanders into un- 
known fields. 

It is the woman who is the recruiting sergeant’s best friend, 
and it is the American woman—and her daughter—who keep the 
diplomatic ranks full. To be merely the wife of a rich man does 
not satisfy her ambition; she is simply one of the many rich 
wives with the ever disquieting knowledge that there are many 
richer and more highly connected socially. She excites her 
imagination with the glories of being an Ambassador’s wife; of 
living in the glare of a throne; of having her social status so 
narrowly defined that it cannot be questioned; of being some- 
thing more than the wife of a Governor or Senator or General. 
The picture she paints is so alluring—the dresses, the titles, the 
dinners, the jewels; perhaps an opportunity to marry her 
daughters to noblemen—that Papa yields, and allows his name 
to be presented to the President. Papa is generally disgusted in 
six months. He does not like the formality and the ceremony, 
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and being a smart business man he chafes over the red tape and 
the routine. He hankers after the flesh-pots; he thinks, with 
regret, of his comfortable chair in his club and the bank parlour, 
where his utterances were treated with such respect, but being a 
man he is sensitive and afraid of ridicule and makes up his mind 
to stick it out. Itis his wife who cuts the Gordian knot. She 
finds that the Court etiquette, which she fondly imagined was to 
be so delightful, isa bore, and the rigidity of society is a nuisance. 
She demands to be taken home, and her husband is only too glad 
to yield to her wishes. “Important business interests” is the 
public explanation of his resignation, but their friends understand 
that his ex-Excellency, and especially his wife, would rather be a 
big toad in their own little puddle than a tadpole ina lake. . 

The system, of course, is a bad one, but it is one of the dis- 
advantages of a Democratic form of government which does not 
recognize a fixed tenure of office. When one recalls the names 
of some of the men who have served the United States in a 
diplomatic capacity and the success they have achieved, Ameri- 
cans have just cause to be proud, but this pride must be tem- 
pered by the reflection that more than one Minister of recent 
years has not shed lustre on the American name. The remedy 
would be a permanent diplomatic service, to which men are 
appointed young and may look forward to steady advancement, 
as they now can in the Army and Navy. But of this, illogical 
though it is, the average American has a horror. It savours too 
much of a “ privileged class” and the creation of an aristocracy. 
And se potent are words and so wedded are men to their pre- 
judices, that to brand a thing as “aristocratic” is sufficient to 
condemn it to outer darkness. Perhaps some time the United 
States may have a permanent diplomatic corps, but that is not 
likely in the very near future. 


Congress has buckled down to work with commendable in- 
dustry, and shows a disposition to clean up the calendar before 
adjournment next March. Its principal work, after the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty has been disposed of, will be the passage of 
the Bill providing for the construction of the Nicaragua Canal, 
the Ship Subsidy Bill, and the necessary legislation increasing 
the size of the Regular Army. The Bill providing for the con- 
struction of the Nicaragua Canal will.be passed in short order, 
perhaps. before this is read. ‘The Bill has already passed the 
House and..commands a majority in the Senate. There is a 
formidable opposition, but it is not of a character to resort to 
obstructive tactics to prevent a vote being reached. 

The Bill to foster the American mercantile marine by the 
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granting of subsidies will meet with much greater opposition in 
both Houses, but I am inclined to think it will become a law 
before the present session expires. The enactment of this law 
will revolutionize the carrying trade of the world, and it would 
be well for British ship-owners to recognize that fact before it is 
too late. The law may be vicious in principle; it may, as has 
been frequently asserted, present huge bonuses to a few great 
Transatlantic and Pacific lines, and give very little encourage- 
ment to tramp steamers: but, even so, it will foster and build up 
the United States on the sea exactly as the protective tariff has 
built up the United States on the land. Protection may be 
wrong and subsidies may be damnable according to the doctrine 
of Cobden, but the fact remains that Protection has made the 
United States what it is, and enabled it to compete with all the 
world. In everything else there has been Protection, in shipping 
there has been Free Trade, with the result that the United States 
has been unable to cope with Great Britain. With American 
ships subsidized they can now successfully compete with English 
vessels, and in some cases they will be able to underbid them. 
It costs very little more to build and run an American ship than 
it does a British, and with the American drawing a fixed amount 
from the Treasury it can make a voyage at a profit when the 
unsubsidized Britisher would be run at a loss. The passage of 
the Subsidy Bill foretells the capture of the carrying trade by the 
Americans, precisely as they have captured the iron and steel 
trade, and are sending coal to Newcastle and every other part of 
the world. 

Congress will not legislate for the Philippines this winter. It 
has been decided to leave matters in the hands of the President, 
who will rule through the military power. The time has not yet 
come to give the inhabitants of the Islands a form of civil 
government. The Filipinos must serve their term of probation 
under Army rule exactly as must the Boers in the Transvaal. In 
the Philippines and the Transvaal it is a misapplication of terms 
to talk about war. War is over, but there is much bushwhack- — 
ing and sniping, and it will be a long time before the American 
Army can be withdrawn from the Philippines. 

Recognition of this fact makes it imperative for the Senate to 
speedily act on the Bill to increase the Army, the House having 
passed the measure with brief debate. The Bill can hardly be 
called a scientific scheme for the reconstruction of the Army, 
which is as badly in need of reform as is the British Army, but is 
merely an emergency statute to provide troops to take the place 
of the Volunteers, whose term of enlistment will shortly expire. 
The prejudice against a standing army is great enough to cause 
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Radical Democrats to oppose any increase of the enlisted forces, 
but inasmuch as that increase is imperative, and Democratic 
obstruction would simply result in an extra session of Congress 
next March, there is no reason to apprehend the failure of the 
passage of the Bill at this session. 


An appreciative and well-deserved tribute to Lord Pauncefote 
recently appeared in a Washington newspaper. “It will take a 
long time,” the writer says, “for any new English Ambassador 
to win the same degree of confidence, popularity, and regard 
among American politicians and statesmen of every shade of 
opinion, and among the American people at large, which are now 
enjoyed by Lord Pauncefote, and which render him well-nigh 
invaluable to his country at Washington. Moreover, his long 
residence in this country has given him an experience of men 
and conditions in the United States which no new Ambassador 
could hope to possess, and which are particularly necessary at 
the present moment, when international complications in China 
and elsewhere lead Russia and other foreign Powers to 
endeavour, by all the means in their power, to disturb the 
understanding which, thanks to Lord Pauncefote, now exists 
between his country and the United States.” 


The New York Independent rebukes those noisy warriors, the 
members of the Irish Brigade, in this language :— 

“The ‘ Chicago Irish-American Ambulance Corps’ is back from 
Boerland, apparently very proud that they have proved them- 
selves perjurers. Before going each one had made affidavit that 
they were going to South Africa solely as ambulance men, and 
not to fight. They deceived Clara Barton, who gave them a 
Red Cross flag. As soon as they got there they enlisted as Boer 
soldiers, and now they are /cted and feasted by their admirers. 
They deserve the contempt of honest men.” 


A. MAUvURICE Low. 


THE SPIRITUAL DEFICIT OF THE CHURCH 
CRISIS. 


PERHAPS the worst thing that has resulted from the Church crisis has 
been the spiritual “ throw-back ” of the Oxford Movement. The 
movement stands for so much that is spiritually of the highest 
importance in English life, far outside the circle of its own special 
adherents, that anything which discredits it in the eyes of an 
ignorant multitude is dangerous. The Oxford Movement broadly 
stands for Social Religion as against mere Individualism and 
private Pietism: by which I mean that its teaching of the funda- 
mental doctrine of the Visible Church has been the great revolu- 
tionary force which has transformed English Christianity of every 
school and made religious people of all kinds discontented with 
a faith that merely secures a comfortable heaven hereafter, or that 
takes little or no notice of the Brotherhood of Man, or that shrinks 
from appealing to the Name of Christ as the Answer to all national 
and social problems. It is this spiritual energy let loose by the 
Tractarians which has made the “ Free Churches” in these last 
days come together, hoping by an amalgamation of their forces to 
present to the world a “ Holy Catholic Church” rivalling in numbers 
and power the institution which has hitherto exclusively called 
itself by that name; it is the same energy which has woken up even 
unprogressive Rome to try her hand at invoking the old watch- 
words and persuading men to believe her capable of settling all 
the industrial problems of the end of the century. 

Perhaps my readers will say: “You are needlessly afraid of 
the crisis. It will not touch the good side of the Oxford Move- 
ment. With this socializing of religion nobody wants to inter- 
fere. It is only Romanizing Ritualism to which we object—a 
mere excrescence of the Oxford Movement.” To this I would reply 
that it is just these very “ Ritualists,” whom the Crisis-mongers are 
attacking, who are the men that have done so much to popularize 
the Tractarian theory of a Visible Church. Moreover, they have 
done it by the very methods and doctrines which are now attacked. 
Lady Wimborne has lately confessed in her “ Gazette” that it is 
absurd for her party to waste time over fighting vestments; there is 
VOL, XXXVI. 48 
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only one thing worth doing, to abolish the “ Mass ” and the ‘* Con- 
fessional.” The Earl of Portsmouth says much the same, and 
the “Man in the street” echoes the cry “Down with the Mass 
and the Confessional.” 

Yet it is by these two things that the Ritualists have done 
their great work of socializing religion. Those who live inside 
the movement know, of course, that Romanizing is the last 
thing which Ritualists as a body aim at. Ritualism is at the 
present time the greatest obstacle to Rome in our midst. Roman 
Catholics know this to their cost. They are always weakest 
where Ritualism is strongest; they are doing their most success- 
ful work in Protestant country towns, and especially in parishes 
where Anglicanism is least represented as a social religion. Of 
course there has been talk of “ Reunion with Rome,” but never, 
as far as I know, in the way Mr. Walsh would have us believe: 
never a bald attempt at joining our forces as they are with Rome 
as she is; never that, but always as the pious aspiration of all 
good Christians that Our Lord’s Prayer may be fulfilled that we 
all may be one. In this sense I cannot understand any converted 
Christian not working for “ Reunion,” and this is the sense which 
I verily believe predominates in the mind even of the much abused 
Lord Halifax. 

To return, then, to the “Mass” and the “Confessional.” It 
may sound startling, but I maintain that these are the two ways 
by which Ritualism is most effectively socializing as against 
individualizing religion. 

For, what is meant by the “Mass”? ‘To the Ritualist it means 
the highest act of organized Christian worship. A society to 
realize itself must do united social acts in an orderly organized 
way. A temperance society must have its periodical meetings, 
the Primrose League must have its demonstrations, the Christian 
Endeavourers must have their convention, and so forth. The 
associated believers in any truth must from time to time get 
together and dogmatically assert it both by word and action. 
The English people must gather themselves together on 
“Mafeking Day” and shout and sing, and salute the Royal 
Standard and the image of “B.-P.” They cannot help it. The 
fact that they are a social organism with a certain creed and 
spirit demands it. If they did not do it the very stones would 
ery out. All this, of course, is truism, and yet very few persons 
outside the Ritualist circle understand that this is the principle 
which underlies the “ Mass.” 

Catholic Christians are banded together by their common 
belief in the Incarnate Christ: to them His Birth, Death, 
Resurrection, Ascension, and Eternal Pleading before the Father 
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in Heaven are the very vitals of their faith. They cannot forsake 
the assembling of themselves together, and they know no better 
way than in the “ Mass.” 

lt is the united, orderly, co-operative action of that Visible 
Church which they have learnt afresh to believe in. You say 
that it looks Romish. Very likely it does. It is not surprising. 
The Romanists have never, with all their mistakes and corrup- 
tions, denied the Visible Church. Consequently, they still retain 
the one common Christian way of worship. If the Ritualists 
revive it they are not going back to Romanism, but to our 
common Christianity. There is, strictly speaking, no more reason 
for calling a revival of the Mass popish than there would be for 
so calling a revival of the Nicene Creed, if it had fallen into 
abeyance. 

No doubt it will be said: “ You are throwing dust in our eyes. 
We do not object to the Holy Eucharist as the chief act of 
worship, but by the ‘ Mass’ we mean the popish Ritual in which 
the priest is unduly exalted and all kinds of superstitious cere- 
monies take place.” 

Here, again, I can only say that, speaking from within the ritual- 
istic movement, I do not think that such a distinction can be 
drawn. The avowed object of the Ritualist is to restore the 
Eucharist to its proper position as the chief act of worship. It 
has naturally taken a form that looks Roman, but which is really 
Catholic. ‘There is nothing necessarily Roman in this. Doctor 
Milligan, the famous Presbyterian divine, was never tired of 
teaching the desirability of this restoration. He was the moving 
spirit of a Guild of Presbyterians the first object of which was 
to restore the Eucharist to its proper place, or, as Mr. Kensit 
would put it, “to bring back the Mass.” Doctor Milligan tells 
us in one of his books how in the Scotch Church it is not 
infrequent for those who are not communicating, and even for 
children, to be present at the Lord’s Supper. Yet these are the 
things which in England are cried down as popish. 

Nor is there any necessary connection between the ceremonies 
of the Mass and any undue exaltation of the priest ; in fact, very 
much the reverse. I do not deny that at the time of the Refor- 
mation there was a popular misconception of the Mass which did 
tend to separate the priest from the people, making him a sub- 
stitute doing something instead of them, and not, as he ought to 
be, their leader and representative before God at the head of a 
united act of worship. 

Three things contributed to this. Firstly, the muttering of 
Latin words instead of speaking out the intelligible vernacular. 
Secondly, the neglect of Communion and the substitution of 
48* 
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“hearing Mass.” Thirdly, the “common saying,” which the 
Roman reformers protested against quite as clearly as the framers 
of our Article XXXI., that a propitiatory sacrifice, isolated and 
distinct from the all-Atoning Sacrifice of Calvary and with a 
virtue of its own apart from the Cross, was offered by every priest 
in every separate Mass. 

Now, Iam not concerned with the modern Roman view of these 
matters, but it is at least significant that among the more pro- 
gressive Romanists there is an agitation in favour of Mass in the 
vernacular; and it is also interesting to note, and in fairness to 
Roman Catholics it ought to be noted, that the old reproach of 
neglect of Communion is no longer valid. Probably a religious 
census on any given Sunday would reveal the fact that, in spite 
of our boast that we have “turned the Mass into a Communion,” 
more weekly Communions are made in Paris than in London. 

But I am concerned with modern Ritualistic teaching and 
practice. Not one of the above three evils is rife in England to- 
day. The Mass is said in English, and though in a few cases— 
very few, I think—there is a tendency to mutter it, in the vast 
majority of cases the people are able to, and are encouraged 
to, take an intelligent part in the service. There are endless 
Ritualistic books to assist people to understand every word and 
action of the service; and it is no exaggeration to say that the 
ordinary Ritualistic congregation enters a great deal more into 
the spirit of the Mass as an act of congregational worship than 
ever a Cathedral or Broad Church congregation entered into the 
spirit of “ High Matins ” and “ Evensong,” with their tedious an- 
thems and Anglican chants. A sudden cross-examination of an 
ordinary “moderate” West-End congregation in the middle of 
the Psalms or Canticles as to what they were singing about would, 
1 believe, reveal a most alarming ignorance as compared with a 
similar examination of quite a poor, uneducated congregation, 
say, at St. Peter’s, London Docks, in the middle of the “ Mass.” 

It a Choral Eucharist is ever unintelligible, I venture to say it 
is more often the case in what are called “ Moderate” or “ Safe ” 
Churches, where elaborate and sensuous music by Continental 
composers is rendered by paid choirs and accompanied by 
luxurious organs, and where, as someone remarked lately, the 
Consecration Prayer appears to be inserted as a kind of apology 
during the interval between the set pieces and while the choris- 
ters regain their breath. But that is not what you find in a 
“ Ritualistic”” Church. There you will generally find a simple 
service, sung, probably, to the Plain-song of the Church as 
authorized at the Reformation ; you will find dignified vestments 
and hearty hymns, and the sweet savour of a few grains of in- 
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cense, and above all an obvious belief on the part of the congre- 
gation that they are worshipping Our Lord Himself “ with angels 
and archangels, and all the company of Heaven,” and that God is 
visiting His people. 

Secondly, it cannot be justly said that the tendency of Ritualism 
is to bring about a neglect of Communion. It is just in those 
churches where there is a good attendance at the “ Mass” where 
there are also most communicants. The phrase ‘“ non-communi- 
cating attendance” has led the uninitiated to suppose that the 
Ritualists are engaged in a conspiracy to deprive people of 
Communion, and to discourage them from partaking of the 
Blessed Sacrament. It would be impossible to make a more 
absurd and baseless accusation. Yet 1 have known it to be 
insinuated in a public print by a well-known evangelical preacher. 
The truth is, it is the Ritualists who have led the way in reviving 
the belief in Communion, and their crowded early celebrations, 
their communicant guilds, &., are a sufficient proof of the 
stupidity and even cruelty of the charge. It is perfectly true 
that they discourage late Communion, especially by young people, 
because they hold to the primitive rule of fasting Communion, a 
rule which the Lambeth Conference has spoken of with the most 
profound respect, and which the great St. Augustine believed to 
be taught by God the Holy Ghost. There is really no fear that 
“High Mass” will keep people from Communion ; the experience 
of all who have tried it points precisely in the opposite direction. 

Thirdly, I do not think that it can fairly be maintained that 
the revival of the “Mass” has tended to resuscitate the old 
medieval error of an isolated Sacrifice apart from Calvary. 
Certainly the Ritualists have taken great pains to protest against 
this error. No instructed Ritualist ever taught or believed such 
a doctrine, and I defy the Church Association to produce a single 
member of a Ritualistic congregation who, if questioned as to his 
belief, would disagree with Article XX XI., or who would propound 
the extraordinary theory of a fresh Atonement in every Mass. 
Yet it is just this which Protestants persist in accusing the 
Ritualists of teaching, in spite of all their repeated denials of any 
such blasphemous creed. 

But, surely, it, as our critics say, this error is the inevitable out- 
come of the “ Mass,” it is about time, after forty or fifty years’ 
teaching, that some of these poor deluded congregations should 
begin to manifest some slight indication of their error in con- 
versation, in books, &c. For this I look in vain, and thank God 
for it. Is it not significant that one of the most popular hymns 
in the hymn-book is Dr. Bright’s “ And now, O Father”; a hymn 
which exactly expresses the doctrine of the “ Mass” as currently 
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taught in Ritualistic churches. Yet this hymn is a reverent 
protest against the very error which Protestant critics accuse us 
of teaching. 

If, then, these three medieval dangers, or excrescences, or 
whatever we like to call them, are removed, there still remains 
the “ Mass” pure and simple, and it is this which the Ritualists 
are striving to re-establish in England. It is difficult to see how 
any Act of Parliament can prevent them. 

This long digression has been designed to show that were 
you to definitely remove all the objectionable features of the 
“medieval Mass,” you would find the Ritualist just as ready and 
anxious as ever to establish his grand Eucharistic Service as the 
chief act of Christian worship, and in doing so he would be giving 
effect to the cardinal doctrine of the Oxford Movement, the 
doctrine of a Visible Church, the foundation of Social Christianity. 
In fact, the Ritualist is as ready as anyone to join in purging 
the Mass of all medieval error. It is a curious instance of how 
“ extremes meet ” that there is a real likeness between the “ soli- 
tary Masses” of the Middle Ages and the hole-and-corner cele- 
brations of our childhood, when, after an elaborate Matins (the 
“regular service,” as English people still call it), nearly everybody 
left the church, and a few only stayed for the Lord’s Service on 
the Lord’s Day. 

Now, it is Ritualism which protests as loudly as it can against 
this relegating of Christ’s own Ordinance to a by-place. Abolish 
the “ Mass,” and you are inflicting a blow on the whole cause of 
Social Religion—you are setting the clock back. 

What have you to put in its place as the ideal of Sunday wor- 
ship? Only Matins, which is unintelligible to the great bulk of 
English people. The most religious people of the lower and 
middle classes are finding their way to the Nonconformist 
Pleasant Sunday Afternoons because Matins and Evensong do 
not satisfy them. If crowds go to our Cathedrals, it is not strictly 
for worship that they go. Remove the flashy preacher and the 
beautifully rendered anthem, neither of which conduce to wor- 
ship, and see how many people would think it worth while to go 
to St. Paul’s or the Abbey on a Sunday afternoon. They crowd the 

chapels because they find there the nearest approach to social 
worship that is to be got. Meantime the “ Mass” is waiting for 
them, but at present only a few know of its existence and its 
meaning, and even those tew are being frightened away from it 
by the alarmist dignitaries of the Church, some of whom—I say 
it with all reverence to their sacred office—do seem somewhat 
deficient in elasticity, imagination, and even humour. The 
bishops have it in their hands to make the Church of England 
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service the most popular, the most evangelical, and the most in- 

spiring service in Christendom. It was surely the despair of a 

good Father in God, in trying to get his East-End children to 

understand Matins, which made Bishop Walsham How talk of the 

necessity of “ burying the Prayer Book.”* The nation might be 

won back to the faith of Jesus by the exercise of a little toleration 
| and by a little less insistence on the rigid carrying out of certain 
rubries. [have said enough to show why I think that this agitation 
against the Mass is really a reaction in the direction of indivi- 
dualism in religion, and for that reason alone, if successful, likely 
to deal a serious blow to the progress of spiritual Christianity in 
England. 

[ will now deal with Confession. Can this, too, be said to con- 
duce to the progress of Social Religion? I think so. 

Confession is looked upon by most people as the ne plus ultra 
of individualism in religion, a private affair between priest and 
penitent. It suggests privacy, secrecy, closed doors. And yet, 
historically, Confession means just the reverse. In the early 
Church it was a public act in the presence of the assembly: 
Christians confessed their faults one to another; penance was 
publicly performed. And though in after years it was done pri- 
vately, and Confessions were made to a priest, yet the theory 
remained the same. 

The congregation is supposed to be offended by the sinful life 
of one of its members; they must be “satisfied” in some way 
that he repents of his fault before he is admitted to Communion. 
The Church no longer requires public confession and penance, but 
is satisfied that it should be made privately to a priest properly 
authorized; he adjudicates in the name of the Church and retains 
or remits the sin. Confession thus remains, entirely in theory 
and partly even in practice, a social action. The form of Absolu- 
tion in our Prayer Book is remarkable in this respect, “ Our Lord 
Jesus Christ left power to His Church” (not to me as an in- 

dividual), &e. 

“T absolve thee,” as one to whom Christ has given the authority, 
not the power; the power is in the whole Church. 

There is probably no reason why Confession should not be 
made publicly now, and the present writer remembers a case of 
such Confession nade by an East-End working man by permission 
of the present Archbishop in the open church to the communi- 
cants assembled. 

A study of the Exhortation before Communion in the Prayer 
Book, an Exhortation to which attention is frequently called 


* The expression was used in private conversation. Vide Rev. H. H. Henson’s 
letter to The Times, September 13th, 1900, 
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by the Ritualists, will show how the Church of England, in telling 
her children how to prepare for Communion, has always in mind 
the congregation and the main body of the faithful, to whom the 
would-be communicant is, so to speak, responsible as well as to 
God. If he finds in making his preparation that he has sinned 
against his neighbour he is to make reconciliation, restitution, or 
reparation, and if he cannot do this satisfactorily by himself he is 
to go to Confession. The rubrics at the beginning of the Com- 
munion are framed with the same intention—viz., that of satis- 
fying the congregation that all who come to Communion are in a 
state of penitence. 

The common practice among the Ritualists of hearing con- 
fessions in the open church, and not in studies and drawing-rooms 
or “ conversationals,” as they have been called, also emphasizes 
the social idea of Confession. The congregation in any given 
church know pretty well who goes to Confession regularly and 
who does not, and this fact is itself an exercise of discipline. 

Moreover, the revival of the Confessional is part of the 
“social” movement, in that it has sprung out of the increased 
attendance at Communion. All will agree that Communion is 
“social.” The very title demands it. But this increase in Com- 
munions has made the more earnest Anglicans feel the need ot 
Confession. They have felt unworthy to come so frequently to 
the Holy table, their lives in society being what they are. To 
qualify for Matins was easy enough. In the old days of non- 
communicating attendance at Morning Prayer it was a simple 
affair to sit through the lessons and the sermon and to go back to 
lunch without having made any serious attempt to look into one’s 
life. But in proportion as religion has come to mean Communion 
we have become alarmed about our everyday practice in view of 
communicating. Our ordinary conversation or our way of con- 
ducting business was all very well when on Sunday we had only 
to face the parson in the pulpit; but now that we have to face 
our Divine Master at the altar so frequently we require heart- 
searching into conduct. ‘The whole Church has felt this. 
Amongst Evangelicals it has resulted in “ penitent forms” and 
“missions,” “ Holiness Conventions,” and the like; amongst the 
Ritualists it has taken the form of increased use of Confession. 

Charles Lowder showed himself a true prophet some thirty 
years or more ago when he said to a friend, “The next 
fight will be about Confession.” He saw that frequent Com- 
munion meant Confession, and Confession meant a fight. 
Confession, then, is really social; it is the submitting of our 
lives to the judgment of the church, with a view to being 
admitted to, or with the possibility of being rejected from, the 
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Communion of the whole congregation. I ask the priest, the 
authorized officer of the Church, “Is my life such that I can be 
admitted to the Communion when I next go to church?” The 
priest, on behalf of the congregation, admits me or rejects me, or 
bids me wait. Abolish Confession if you can, but in doing so you 
will upset not only Confession, but you will ruthlessly destroy what 
at the present time is a very great help to earnest-minded Chris- 
tians in preparing to take their part in the great common meal, 
the Communion of the Body and Blood of Christ. 

In a few words let me now enumerate some other bad results 
of the crisis. 

Next to the attack on Social Religion comes the bad impression 
made on the bulk of the people by the apparent—of course, only 
apparent—connection between the action of the bishops and the 
action of the extreme Protestant fanatics. The “Man in the 
street” cannot see fine distinctions, and he fully believes that 
Kensit and Dr. Temple are heart and soul at one in their disgust at 
the Ritualists. On the afternoon of the day when the last Lambeth 
“opinion” was delivered, people were shouting after the clergy, 
“ Kensit’s given you another hit to-day!” or words to that effect. 

Now, let my readers think what it means that large masses ot 
English people believe that the bishops, the leaders of the Church, 
are backing up Kensitism. To take one matter only, the matter 
of Confession. Up and down the country during the last two 
years, at town halls and on village greens, Confession has been 
“explained” to the British public as being practically equivalent 
to a breach, at least in spirit, of the Seventh Commandment. No 
one who has read the pamphlets of the extreme party, or reports 
of their speeches, can have any doubt that, whether they mean 
it or not, that is the impression which is inevitably conveyed to 
the minds of certainly nine-tenths of the ignorant people who 
read and hear them. A paper on “Confession” was sent to me not 
long ago by a Protestant society, which, as far as I could under- 
stand it, meant that and nothing else. In the light of this, consider 
what the effect is now on many people when they hear that the 
vicar or the curate “hears confessions.” Of course, directly they 
make enquiries it is all right. No doubt, many have been led to 
make enquiries, and, judging by the reports of increased “ first 
confessions ” everywhere, it is probable that the “ crisis ” has done 
much in bringing people to penitence. But, granting this, there 
remain the vast majority who do not make enquiries, but without 
any consideration rush to the conclusion that the fanatics are 
right and—what is much worse—that the bishops agree with them. 

If it be said that the bishops have repudiated any connection 
between their action in the crisis and the outbreaks of fanaticism 
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which curiously just preceded it, I maintain that that is not 
enough if you want to convince the British public. Has any 
bishop boldly and emphatically asserted in the House of Lords 
that the clergy have a perfect right to hear confessions, and that 
the clergy who never give their flocks an opportunity of making 
confession are at least as great offenders against the letter and 
spirit of the Prayer Book as. those who urge their communicants 
to do so? Has any bishop dared to require of his evangelical 
clergy that they should hear the confessions of those of their 
congregations who wish to make them ? 

Lastly, there is the great harm done to the cause of true re- 
ligion by letting it appear that Christians are quarrelling about 
such trivial matters as incense and lights when the vast mass of 
the nation is lying in sin and wickedness and indifference. [ 
suppose the blame for this cannot be laid at anyone’s door in 
particular ; but do we lay it to heart sufficiently as a Church? 

How has it come about that while large numbers of us clergy are 
lazy and incompetent and never preach the gospel to our congrega- 
tions, no one thinks it worth while protesting or getting up a 
“ crisis,” whereas thousands of pounds are readily subscribed for 
the avowed purpose of hounding out of the Church of England 
a few men who are admittedly devout and hard-working, just 
because they do not happen to agree with the evangelical school 
in their interpretation of certain rubrics. Surely no converted 
Christian can seriously maintain that a lazy priest is less danger- 
ous to the cause of true religion than a Ritualist ! 

Even more serious is the fact that the people cannot help 
seeing the comparative readiness and ease with which the 
ecclesiastical dignitaries can find a way of dealing with an 
unfortunate priest who burns incense, and the impotence and 
unwillingness of the same authorities in dealing wjth priests who 
practically deny the Incarnation of the Son of God and throw 
doubts on the plainest articles of the Apostles’ Creed. 

Is there no food for thought here? Does it not point to 
the necessity of our adopting a new line altogether? Instead 
of fomenting the divisions of Christians by bitter words and 
persecutions, why not try to understand one another and seek 
for points of union? Instead of invoking the aid of a Parliament 
two-thirds non-Churchmen, why not render the Church efficient 
to deal with its own affairs? Instead of magnifying every point 
and “dividing ” on every issue, why not draw together, agreeing 
to differ about small matters (and most of these matters are 
much smaller than we are inclined to allow), and let us go out 
together to fight against sin and sloth ? 


JAMES ADDERLEY,. 


| 
| 
| 


LADY NELSON—A VINDICATION. 


Mucu has of late years been published concerning our great naval 
hero, Admiral Lord Nelson. Every detail of his life and actions, of 
his appearance and manners, is as familiar to us as though he were 
still living. But of the lady who had the misfortune to be his wife, 
and whose life was ultimately blighted by her marriage with him, 
very little has come down tous, Of her childhcod we know nothing, 
of her old age scarcely more. Nearly all her life-history is, to the 
public eye, comprised in the record of the few years during which 
she was the devoted companion and nurse whilst ashore, and the 
loved and trusted correspondent in absence, of her hervic lord. 

Some, however, of Lord Nelson’s biographers, in their zeal to 
extenuate the faults in the private life of one whose public career 
is one of the most glorious in his country’s history, have sought to 
do so by imputing blame to the wife whom all admit he wronged. 
That Lady Nelson has been unjustly maligned it is hoped the 
following notes on her life may help to prove. 

Frances Herbert Woolward was the daughter of a West Indian 
merchant and planter settled at Nevis, and descended from an old 
Suffolk family. In the petition for letters of administration of his 
will he is described as “The Honourable William Woolward, 
Assistant Justice of the Court of King’s Bench and Common Pleas, 
and Master in Chancery of this Island.” He married the sister of 
the President of Nevis, and Frances was born there in the early 
part of the year 1758, and was, therefore, a few months older than 
Lord Nelson (born September 29th, 1758). 

Her baptism only took place in 1761, and this is probably why 
several biographers have inferred that the inscription on her tomb 
at Littleham, near Exmouth, “ Died May 6th, 1831, aged 73,” must 
be incorrect. But in those remote West Indian islands a child’s 
baptism was often deferred for several years, and there is no reason 
to suppose that her son’s wife, who erected the monument, would 
have made a mistake of five years in the age of the lady whom, on 
it, she terms her “ kind mother-in-law.” 

A tablet still existing in the little church of St. John, Figtree, 
Nevis, gives us a further glimpse into Lady Nelson’s early life :-— 


‘* William Woolward, of this Island, Esquire, died the 18th of February, 1779, 
aged 53 years. He married Mary, the daughter of Thomas Herbert, Esquire, to 
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whose joint memory this tablet is erected by their only daughter, Frances Herbert, 
who was first married to Josiah Nisbet, M.D., and since to Rear-Admiral Nelson, 
who for his very distinguished services has been successively created a Knight of 
the Bath and a Peer of Great biitain by the title of Baron Nelson of the Nile.” 


Dr. Nisbet was a cadet of an ancient Scottish house tracing its 
descent from James V.; and they were married in St. John’s Church, 
in June, 1779. He became insane shortly after, went to England, 
and died at Stratford-sub-Castle, near Salisbury, October 11th, 
1781. She was left with an infant son, also named Josiah, and 
lived at Nevis with her uncle, the President. There she— 
May 12th, 1785—first met Captain Horatio Nelson, then in com- 
mand of H.M.S. Boreas, on the West Indian Station, who speedily 
fell in love with the young and, judging from her portrait, pretty 
widow. For nearly two years various causes prevented their 
marriage, and Nelson becaine very impatient at the long delay. 
On one occasion he writes to her that he wishes “the American 
vessels at the devil and the whole continent of America to boot,” 
because their affairs detain him from herside. Again, he writes :— 


‘¢ January 1st, 1787. 
‘*You are never absent from my mindin any place orcompany. I never wished 
for riches but to give them to you, and my small share shall be yours to the 
extreme. A Happy New Year! And that many of them may attend you is 


the most fervent wish of your affectionate 
“ce H. pg 


Just a month before their wedding he writes to her these (read 
by the light of after events, strangely prophetic) words :— 


“ Boreas, February 11th, 1787. 

‘My DEAR FANNY,—I anticipate with pleasure our meeting ; for never do I 
feel truly happy when separated from you. Length of time often, too often, 
gives proof of the failings of human nature, and how difficult it is to be perfect. 
You have given me a proof that your goodness increases by time. These I trust 
will ever be my sentiments ; if they are not, I do verily believe it will be my folly 
that occasions it. Never think otherwise than that I am, in the fullest sense of 
the word, most affectionately your 


“m=.” 

The marriage was finally hastened by the determination of 
Prince William Henry, Duke of Clarence, then in command of 
H.M.S. Pegasus, and then and always a sincere friend to both 
Lord and Lady Nelson, to give away the bride before he had 
to leave Nevis. It took place at the house of Mrs. Nisbet’s uncle, 
President Herbert, March 11th, 1787, and the Nelsons shortly 
afterwards sailed in the Boreas for England, reaching Spithead 
n July. Captain Nelson was at once sent on press-gang duty, 
and writes from the Nore in September: “ Here we are laying seven 
miles from land on the impress service, and I am as much 
separated from my wife as if I were in the East Indies,” The 
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Boreas was paid off in November, and for the next five years 
Nelson was unemployed. 

He was at this time much harassed and annoyed, both by 
business matters connected with his late command in the West 
Indies, and by the continued refusal of the Admiralty to give him 
a ship. So eager was he to be again afloat that he wrote in 
desperation to the Board, that if their lordships would be pleased 
to appoint him to “a cockle-boat” he would be grateful. 

This constant desire to be at sea has given occasion to Lady 
Nelson’s detractors to declare that her husband’s restlessness was 
the result of her cold-heartedness and inability to make him 
happy at home. But that this was not the case let. his letters to 
her presently show. It is probable, indeed, that these five years 
were the happiest of their life. For, in spite of his chafing and 
fretting at the inaction to which he was condemned, Nelson seems 
‘to have taken pleasure in country sports and pursuits-——which he 
always insisted on her sharing with him as far as possible. They 
made their home with his father, the Rev. Edmund Nelson, Rector 
of Burnham Thorpe, near Norwich. And that he had, at any rate, 
some agreeable recollections of this rural life is shown by these 
words to his wife, written when he was again on active service :-— 

*“ October 12th, 1794. 

‘Do not repine at my absence. Before spring I hope we shall have peace, 


when we must look out for some little cottage ; I assure you I shall return to the 
plough with redoubled glee.” 


The long-delayed employment came at last, and in January, 1793, 
Nelson received the command of the Agamemnon, a sixty-four 
gun ship, and sailed for the Mediterranean, taking with him little 
Josiah Nisbet, then aged thirteen, as a midshipman. 

Mrs. Nelson continued to receive most affectionate letters from 
her husband, and it is evident that the greatest confidence and 
tenderness existed between them. She lived with his father, 
“our good father,” as she calls him, constantly writing of his 
welfare to the absent sailor. And old Mr. Nelson, on his part, 
makes frequent references to her anxiety about Horatio, as when 
he writes whilst at Bath with her in 1794 :-— 


‘Mrs. Nelson is, I hope, in pretty good health, though now and then a little 
nervous from anxious expectations, hopes and fears—passions not always under 
the control of human wisdom.” 


Or again, so late as— 
‘« Easter Sunday, 1800. 

“ About the middle of May we leave London and go to Roundwood, Lady Nelson 
intending to use the Yarmouth baths instead of Brighton or elsewhere. I wish 
by such means she may pass her time tolerably easy, for I see only very distant 
hopes of her good husband’s return, without whom she canno’ be very well in 
any place,” 
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It must .be remembered that her only son was also absent from 
her and exposed to the varied dangers of war and tempest. And it is, 
surely, unjust to attribute to her a “lack of patriotism” or “ in- 
difference to their valiant deeds,” as has been done on the strength 
of the sentences about boarding in the following letter. On 
hearing of the splendid victory off Cape St. Vincent, February 14th, 
1797, and of Nelson’s extraordinary and daring feat of boarding the 
Spanish ships, San Nicolas and San Josef, she writes :— 


‘* My DEAREST HUSBAND,— Yesterday I received your letter of February 16th. 
Thank God you are well, and Josiah. My anxiety was far beyond my powers of 
expression. M. Nel.on and Captain Locker behaved humanely and attentive to 
me. They wrote immediately, Captain L. assuring me you were perfectly 
well, Maurice begging me not to believe idle reports, Zhe Gazette saying you were 
slightly wounded. Altogether, my dearest husband, my sufferings were great. 
I shall not be myself till I hear from you again. What cin I attempt to say to 
you about boarding? You have been most wonderfully protected, you have 
done desperate actions enough. Now may I—indeed I do -beg that you never 
board again. Leave it for captains. How rejoiced Jo must have been to have 
seen you, though it was but an absence of two months. To-morrow is our wedding- 
day, when it gave me a dear husband, my child the best of fathers. I hope he 
will deserve all the blessings Providence has bestowed on him. Do come home 
this summer, or in the autumn. . . . Thank you, my dearest husband, a 
thousand times for your letter of February 22nd. God bless and protect you and 
my Jo—crown all your endeavours with success, and grant us a happy meeting. 
I can bear all my extreme good fortune. Your affectionate wife, 

*“FRANCES H. NELSON.” 

It is usual to quote only the portion of this letter which relates 
to “ boarding ”; but even of that, the “unpatriotic” part of it, can 
much harm be thought? Could the private letters of many a 
General’s wife to her husband in these days be exposed to the cold 
and carping criticism of strangers, it is not impossible that some 
like wifely remonstrance as to uncalled-for exposure to danger 
would be therein discovered. 

In September, 1797, Nelson came home to England after four 
and a half years’ absence—Knight of the Bath and Rear-Admiral 
of the Blue—having lost an eye at the siege of Calvi in 1794, and 
his right arm during the attempt at landing at Santa Cruz, 
Teneriffe, in July, 1797. It was during this latter disastrous 
engagement that, as he wrote to his wife, his step-son Josiah 
Nisbet saved his life by the prompt aid he rendered him when 
wounded. He at once joined his wife and father, and a few days 
later proceeded to London to be formally invested by the King with 
the Order of the Bath. He at the same time received a pension 
of £1,000 a year, and was thus enabled to realize his long-cherished 
dream of a house in the country, by the purchase of a cottage and 
a few acres of land at Roundwood, near Ipswich (where Lady 
Nelson would find herself in the midst of her own family connec- 
tions). It does not appear that Nelson himself ever lived there ; 
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but after he was again afloat she writes to him that she had 
“arrived at Roundwood, and feel great satisfaction at being under 
your own roof.” 

It has lately become the fashion to say that Lord Nelson’s wife 
was cold, selfish, and indifferent to his comfort—thus driving him 
to seek sympathy elsewhere. In truth, we do once find him 
writing to her after starting on a voyage, to complain that he 
“ean find but one pair of raw-silk stockings in my trunk.” 
And after the final separation he writes to Lady Hamilton that 
he had “sent Lady Nelson a letter of truths about my outfit.” 
But we have, on the other hand, the fact of her devoted care and 
nursing of him after the loss of his arm. The amputation had 
been so clumsily performed, on board a heavily-rolling ship at ten 
o’clock at night, that for three months after his return he suffered 
constant agony—aggravated, moreover, by his continual brooding 
and fretting over the failure of his enterprise at Teneriffe. During 
this trying time Lady Nelson was his sole attendant, after she had, 
at his earnest request, assisted at the daily dressing of the wound 
until she acquired sufficient skill and courage to deal with it her- 
self. And during the long years of his absence her heart was ever 
with hin—loving, solicitous, admiring. The unhappy story of 
how that heart was wounded by the object of its tenderness must 
now be touched upon. For very soon after his recovery he sailed 
in the Vanguard (April, 1798) to join Lord St. Vincent and 
encounter the French in the Mediterranean : and on his return to 
England and his wife he was an altered man. 

Some years before, in 1793, Nelson had first met at Naples the 
notorious woman who was destined to exercise so baneful an in- 
fluence over his later life. It was not, however, at that time that 
the fascinations of Emma, Lady Hamilton, had any evil effect upon 
him. He placidly wrote of her to his wife:— 

‘Lady Hamilton has been wonderfully good and kind to Josiah ; she is a young 
woman of amiable manners, who does honour to the station to which she is 
raised.” 

“ Raised,” indeed, she had been—from social depths as the child of 
parents of the very lowest class (their name was Doggen, afterwards 
metamorphosed into the “Mrs. Cadogan” of my Lady Hamilton’s 
mother),—-to the position of wife to Sir William Hamilton, 
England’s Ambassador to the Court of Naples. Of her great beauty 
there can be no doubt; we all have seen it as set forth in Romney’s 
portraits of her. And she was clever, ambitious, and unscrupulous ; 
with, moreover, a charm of manner which had sufficed to attract 
and to retain the affection of a well-born, polished man of the world 
like Sir William Hamilton. Add to these allurements a frantic 
enthusiasm for the hero of the Nile—displayed with an utter un- 
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reserve—and it is, perhaps, small wonder that the head and the 
heart of an unworldly, simple-minded, somewhat vain sailor should 
have become, by degrees, completely turned. To his wife Nelson 
wrote, with almost childish pleasure, of the wonderful reception he 
had had at Naples after the great victory :— 


‘¢ The poor old Vanguard arrived here on the 22nd September (1798). I must 
endeavour to convey to you something of what passed, but if it were so affecting 
to those who were only united to me by bonds of friendship, what must it be to 
my dearest wife, my friend, my everything which is most dear to me in this 
world,” 

He goes on to describe the splendours of the decorations, and Lady 
Hannilton’s extravagant and theatrical behaviour, ending thus :— 

* Thope some day to have the pleasure of introducing you to Lady Hamilton, 
she is one of the very best women in the world ; she isan honour to her sex. Her 
kindness, with Sir William’s, to me is more than I can express, . . . Lady 
H. intends writing to you. May God Almighty bless you and give us a happy 
meeting.” 

Thus innocently began the forging of the fatal chains which were 
speedily to entangle the conqueror of his country’s enemies, and 
to drag him into the depths of an intrigue fatal to the happiness of 
his wife and ruinous to his own moral reputation; and, moreover, 
the cause of the two great blots upon Lord Nelson’s public 
character—his execution of Prince Caracciolo, and his defiant dis- 
obedience of Lord Keith’s repeated orders not to withdraw even 
one English ship from the blockade of Malta. Into the history of 
these transactions it is impossible to enter ; suffice it to say that all 
Lord Nelson’s biographers are at one upon both points. Nor can 
we describe the long series of mancuvres and intrigues into which 
he was inveigled by Lady Hamilton and the Queen of Naples for 
the benefit of the Neapolitan Royal Family and Court. His sub- 
jugation was complete. Duty, honour, country, and wife were at 
times forgotten. The orders of his superior officers and the 
remonstrances of his friends were alike received by him with utter 
disregard, and even with resentment. 

Rumours of what went on at Naples and Palermo reached 
Lady Nelson from various quarters—even the public Press began 
to contain more or less veiled allusions to the scandal. Josiah 
Nisbet, too, showed his resentment at Nelson’s behaviour by an 
ever-increasing estrangement from the step-father whose life he 
had saved at Teneriffe, and who had been truly a father to him 
from his infancy. 

Lady Nelson went so far as to mail a message to the Admiral to 
tell him that, unless he could manage to come home in a few 
months, she would go out to Naples. But he promptly discouraged 
this idea, so she obediently remained at home with his father—a 
prey to ever-increasing sadness and anxiety of mind. In what was 
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probably the last letter received from her by Lord Nelson ere he 
started for home in the company of Sir William and Lady 
Hamilton, she writes :— 


** March 29th, 1800. 

“T have only time to say that I have at last had the pleasure of receiving two 
letters from you, dated January 24th and 25th. I rejoice exceedingly that I did 
not follow the advice of the physician and our good father to change the climate, 
and I hope my health will be established by hot sea-bathing and the warmth of 
the summer, I can, with safety, lay my hand on my heart, and say it has been 
my study to please and make you happy, and I still flatter myself we shall meet 
before very long. I feel most sensibly all your kindness to my dear son, and I 
hope he will add much to,our comfort. Our good father has been in good spirits 
ever since we heard from you ; indeed, my spirits were quite worn out, the time 
had been so long. I thank God for the preservation of my dear husband, and 
your recent success off Malta. The taking of the Généreux seems to give great 
spirits to all. God bless you, my dear husband, and grant us a happy 
meeting.” 

Written in haste as this letter is, it is wanting neither in 
affection, dignity, nor pathos. Not one word of reproach does 
she utter, yet she is evidently saddened by the long silence on his 
part, which must have greatly tended to confirm her uneasiness. 

One of the points strongly urged in Lady Nelson’s disfavour 
is that she quietly awaited in London the return of her gallant 
husband after his two and a half years’ absence, instead of 
journeying to Yarmouth to meet him and his companions, the 
Hamiltons. There may have been various reasons for her decision. 
She may not have liked to leave old Mr. Nelson for the indefinite 
time of waiting necessitated by the uncertainties of travel in 
those days—or, perhaps, her very natural dislike and jealousy of 
Lady Hamilton, aroused by the stories which had reached her 
concerning the proceedings of the latter, made her unwilling that 
her meeting with her husband should take place in such an 
unwelcome presence. 

It seems extraordinary that even the simplicity of Lord Nelson’s 
character could have conceived the idea of continuing in London, 
with his wife’s cheerful consent and assistance, the relations with 
Lady Hamilton into which he had drifted during the last two years. 
But that he actually did expect this seems evident, for on the very 
day of his arrival in London (November 9th, 1800) he took the 
Hamiltons to dine with her and his father. He insisted on the 
tuost frequent and familiar intercourse between the two ladies, and 
was excessively annoyed when his wife made any objection. The 
situation, of course, became impossible. After two months of con- 
stant disturbance and unpleasantness, Lady Nelson was provoked 
to put an end to it by leaving her husband’s house—early in 
January, 1801. Apparently neither of them at first supposed that 
the rupture was final, for on January 13th, the day on which Lord 
Nelson left London to hoist his flag at Plymouth prior to starting 
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on the famous expedition to the Baltic, they had an interview. 
Then it was that he spoke to her the oft-quoted words : “I call God 
to witness there is nothing in you or your conduct I wish other- 
wise.” And on the evening of the same day he wrote to her from 
Southampton, whither his brother William had accompanied 
him :— 
“ My DEAR FANNY,—We are arrived, and heartily tired, and so with kindest 
regards to my father and all the family, believe me your affectionate 
‘* NELSON.” 

This shows that Lady Nelson was then actually with his father 
—and, in fact, until the end of his life the good old man retained 
the greatest affection for her, and was constantly with her. But 
very shortly afterwards her husband’s estrangement was made but 
too clearly evident to her, in the following letter written from Yar- 
mouth, March 4th, 1801, when on the point of sailing for the 
Baltic :— 

‘* Josiah is to have another ship, and to go abroad, if the Thalia is not ready. 
I have done all for him, and he may again, as he has often done before, wish me 
to break my neck, and be abetted in it by his friends, who are my enemies ; but 
I have done my duty as an honest, generous man, and I neither want nor wish for 
anybody to care what becomes of me, whether I return or am left in the Baltic. 
Living 1 have done all in my power for you, and if dead you will find I have done 


the same ; therefore my only wish is to be left to myself ; and wishing you every 


happiness, believe that I am your affectionate a 
‘‘ NELSON AND BRONTE.” 


Poor Lady Nelson endorsed this unkind letter :— 

‘* This is my Lord Nelson’s letter of dismissal, which so astonished me that I 

immediately sent it to Mr. Maurice Nelson, who was sincerely attached to me, for 
his advice. He desired me not to take the least notice of it, as his brother seemed 
to have forgot himself.” 
But that “his brother” was in earnest was soon shown by the 
letter written in April, 1801, to his friend Mr. Davison, asking him to 
signify to Lady Nelson that as he had made so liberal an allowance 
to her, he expected to be left to himself— 

“Without any enquiries from her ; for sooner than live the unhappy life 1 did 
when last I came to England I would stay abroad for ever. My mind is fixed as 
fate.” 

It is remarkable that neither at this nor at any later time does 
it seem to have occurred to Lord Nelson that he himself was in any 
way to blame, or that he had created the situation which led to the 
“unhappy life” he thus deplores. When he returned to London 
for three days’ leave, after five weeks spent in fitting out his ship at 
Plymouth, he apparently expected to find his wife there ready to 
look after his comfort—although he took up his abode at Sir W. 
Hamilton’s house. But she had left London and, so far as is known, 
they never again met. Whether she was a spectator of the hero's 
splendid funeral at St. Paui’s less than five years later, I cannot 
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ascertain. No mention of her—who should have been the object 
of the deepest respect and solicitude on that occasion—is to be 
found in any account of the ceremony. 

It has been asserted, but merely in a recently-published work 
whose deliberate misrepresentations of facts and studied animosity 
against Lady Nelson, and blind partisanship of Lady Hamilton, 
make many of its statements utterly worthless, that on his return 
to England in November, 1800, Lord Nelson had made up his mind 
never to go on active service again. We are told that “he actually 
returned to sea-life to avoid the daily annoyances that he met with.” 
Quite on the contrary, he, on the very day he landed at Yarmouth, 
wrote to the Admiralty that his health was quite restored, and 
that he wished to serve again immediately. Whatever the attrac- 
tions on shore, he was always eager to be afloat and fighting in the 
service of his country. And yet, truth to tell, he was always no 
less eager to return home—whether to his wife or, in the days of 
his moral decadence, to Lady Hamilton. On one occasion he 
writes to the former this loving letter :-— 

*« June 29th, 1797. 

‘Rest assured of my most perfect love, affection, and esteem for your person 
and character, which the more I see of the world the more I must admire. The 
imperious call of honour to serve my country is the only thing that keeps mea 
moment from you, and I hope that by staying a little longer it may enable you to 


enjoy those little luxuries which you so highly merit. Pray God that it may soon 
be peace, and that we may get into the cottage.” 


And here it must be asked what was—what could be—the cause 
of the sad ending to an attachment which had lasted so long in 
undisturbed affection and confidence? When we read Nelson’s 
letters to his wife, and when we remember that he, un- 
like his great adversary Napoleon, was a man of deeply religious 
feeling and, with the one great exception, honourable life, the 
tragedy seems inexplicable. We can only conclude that his was a 
nature imperiously demanding sympathy and affection. He met 
Lady Hamilton at a moment when he was ill and worn out in 
body and mind by that long pursuit of the French fleet which 
had just ended in the great victory of the Nile. She was only too 
eager to flatter, nurse, and minister to the hero, and so he fella 
victim to her attractions. How low he fell, let Lord Nelson tell in 
his own words, grievous though it be to have to quote such words 
from the pen of the man to whom his country will for ever look 
up as one of the greatest of her children :— 


‘“‘ Victory, September 19th, 1805. 
“*T entreat, my dear Emma, that you will cheer up, and we will look forward to 
many, many happy years, and be surrounded by our children’s children. God 
Almighty can, when He pleases, remove the impediment. My heart and soul is 
with you and Horatia.” 
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And who “ Horatia” was let him also tell, in these the conclud- 
ing words of his last letter to her, written off Cape Trafalgar two 
days before the glorious 21st October, 1805 :— 


‘* Receive, my dearest Horatia, the affectionate parental blessing of your father, 


“ NELSON AND BRONTE.” 
And in his dying utterance— 


“ Remember that I leave Lady Hamilton and my daughter Horatia a3 a legacy 
to my country. Never forget Horatia.” 

Always most liberal in money matters, Lord Nelson behaved well 
to his wife in that respect, for he at once settled on her and regu- 
larly paid to her the sum of £1,500 a year, nearly one-half of his 
income. And she resigned herself to her fate, leading a life of 
dignified retirement, and continuing to be on friendly terms with 
her husband’s brothers, the Rev. William, afterwards Earl Nelson, 
and Maurice. The death of the latter soon after the separation 
was a great loss to her. His sisters, however, seem to have fallen 
completely under the spell of Lady Hamilton, and at once broke 
off all intercourse with “the Viscountess,” as they called her. 

Her health, never robust, led her to seek strength at various 
watering-places. Whilst staying at Brighton, a few months be- 
fore her death, King William IV. arrived there. The next day he 
hastened out, unattended, to pay his respects to his old Commander’s 
widow—the lady at whose wedding he had taken a very leading 
part more than forty years before. She made her home at Exmouth, 
living for many years in a charming house there, still standing 
much as she left it. 

After Lord Nelson’s death she received from Government a pen- 
sion of £2,000 a year, but, strangely enough, although his brother 
and successor was advanced to the dignity of an Earl, his widow 
did not receive a similar recognition, but continued to. be Viscountess 
Nelson only. In her letters she signed herself“ Frances H. Nelson 
and Bronté,”and she was occasionally mentioned in the newspapers 
of the day as Duchess of Bronté (the Sicilian title conferred upon 
Lord Nelson by King Ferdinand of Naples). 

Josiah Nisbet did not get on altogether well in the Royal Navy. 
He had been promoted far too young to the rank of Post-Captain, 
and soon after the estrangement between Lord Nelson and his 
mother, and the consequent loss of the Admiral’s all-powerful 
iaterest, he seems to have left the Navy, and to have lived entirely 
with her. In 1819 he married a young lady who was Lady Nelson’s 
gy od-daughter and companion. She was Miss Frances Herbert 
Evans, daughter of a Mr. Evans, of Eagle’s Bush and Kilvey 
Mount, Glamorganshire—a property still held by the Evans family. 
Is has been generally stated that the marriage took place clandes- 
tinely, but that this was not the case is proved by the register of 
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the marriage at Littleham Church, which is signed by Lady Nelson 
as one of the witnesses thereto. 

Captain and Mrs. Nisbet were in the habit of making long 
cruises in his yacht, often leaving their children, of whom they 
had altogether seven, in the care of Lady Nelson. In July, 
1830, the Nisbet family were in Paris, and Captain Nisbet was 
taken ill with fever, and died there, three of his young children 
dying about the same time. His mother hastened over to his 
death-bed, and was, therefore, in the midst of the terrible scenes of 
the “ Trois Jours de Juillet.” It was known that they were friendly 
with the Duchesse de Berri, and the house where they were stay- 
ing was searched with great vigour, despite the fact that Captain 
Nisbet lay dead init. The nurse of his little daughters was shot 
dead at their side. Lady Nelson took them and their mother 
back to Exmouth with her, and shortly afterwards had the bodies 
of her son and his children exhumed, brought across the Channel, 
and reinterred at Littleham. And there, a few months later, she 
also was laid, dying—broken-hearted, it is said—in London. The 
following is inscribed on their joint tomb in Littleham church- 
yard :— 

‘‘ Underneath are deposited the remains of Frances Herbert, Viscountess 
Nelson, Duchess of Bronté, departed this life on May 6th, 1831, aged 73. Also 
her son Josiah Nisbet, departed this life July 14th, 1830, aged 50. Also four of 
his children, Horatio Woolward, Herbert Josiah, Sarah, and Josiah, all of whom 
died young.” 

Inside the church is a white marble cenotaph with nearly th 
same inscription, with this addition :— 

‘This humble offering of affection is erected by Frances Herbert Nisbet, in 


grateful remembrance of those virtues which adorned a kind mother-in-law and a 
good husband.” 


To this has quite recently been added :— 


**In the adjoining churchyard was also laid the body of Frances Herbert 
Nisbet, widow of Josiah Nisbet, R.N., who died 18th of June, 1864. In hope.” 


Lady Nelson’s three remaining grand-daughters, of whom two 
still survive, married and had large families, by whom her memory 
is affectionately cherished, and the few personal relics which 
belonged to her treasured with the utmost veneration. She is 
remembered as being most sweet-tempered and gentle, and was 
of a cultivated and artistic nature, the friend of literary men and 
of artists, particularly of Sir William Beechey. Besides the fine 
portrait of Lord Nelson now in possession of the Duke of 
Wellington, Sir William painted Lady Nelson within a year of 
her death—the face showing pathetic traces of her saddened life. 
There is also the now well-known miniature of her in middle-age, 
besides a very pretty drawing of her as a young woman by 
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Edridge. She drew well herself, and there are in existence 
charming and most accurate little paintings of birds, flowers, West 
Indian shells, &c., signed and dated in her own delicate hand- 
writing, some so late as the year, 1829, when she was over 
seventy. 

It may be thought that the partiality of relationship has led 
to a too favourable presentment of Lady Nelson’s character, and 
to undue depreciation of her husband’s glorious and_ heroic 
memory. But the latter—in the case now under consideration— 
must be judged by those who have become acquainted with the 
truth, as set forth in Lord Nelson’s many letters to the woman 
by whose greed and treachery they were, contrary to his express 
and repeated orders, preserved. And, on Lady Nelson’s behalf, 
let us hear the opinion of two of her friends and contem- 
poraries. Admiral Sir William Hotham, who was a comrade 
of Nelson’s, and her constant visitor till her death, thus writes 
of her in his celebrated Journal :— 


‘* She continually talked of him, and always attempted to palliate his conduct 
towards her, was warm and enthusiastic in her praises of his public achievements, 
and bowed down with dignified submission to the errors of his private life.” 


Sir Harris Nicolas, in his Despatches and Letters of Lord Nelson, 
says :— 


‘It is impossible to resist giving the following pleasing notice of Lady Nelson, 
which occurs in a letter to the editor from a venerable lady, the personal and in- 
timate friend both of Lord and Lady Nelson, and the widow of one of his bravest 
and most distinguished followers,”—(Captain Mahan, U.S.N., believes this lady 
to have been Lady Berry, wife of Nelson’s Flag-Captain.)—‘ I am aware of your 
intention not to touch upon this delicate subject ; I only allude to it in order to 
assure you from my personal knowledge in a long and intimate acquaintance that 
Lady Nelson’s conduct was not only affectionate, wise, and prudent, but admir- 
able throughout her married life, and that she had not a single reproach to make 
herself. The affections of her lord were alienated, not when they were together, 
but at a distance, and beyond the reach of her mild and feminine virtues. I say 
not this to cast unnecessary blame on one whose memory I delight to honour, but 
only in justice to that truly good and amiable woman, the residue of whose life 
was rendered so unhappy by circumstances over which she had no control. If 
inildness, forbearance, and indulgence to the weaknesses of human nature, could 
have availed, her fate would have been very different, No reproach ever passed 
her lips ; and when she parted from her. lord, on his hoisting his flag again, it 
was without the most distant suspicion tliat he meant it to be final, and that in 
this life they were never to meet again. 

‘¢ «Excuse my troubling you with these observations, as Iam desirous that you 
should know the worth of her who has been so often misrepresented, from the wish 
of many to cast the blame anywhere but on him who was so deservedly dear to 
the nation. There never was a kinder heart than Lord Nelson’s; but he was a 
child in the hands of a very designing person, and few, perhaps, could have resisted 
the various artifices employed to enslave the mind of the hero, when combined 
with great beauty, extraordinary talents, and the semblance of. an enthusiastic 
attachment.’ ” 


EvELYN M. Woo.warp. 


THE POLITICAL TRANSFORMATION 
SCOTLAND. 


IN 


ON the 31st October, 1900, the declaration of the poll in the 
counties of Orkney and Shetland brought to a close the General 
Election which, to all appearance, has given to the Unionist 
Party a fresh lease of power for five years. The return of Mre 
Cathcart Wason raised the total Government majority in the 
new Parliament to 134, and placed the Unionist members for 
Scotland in a majority of thirty-eight to thirty-four. On the 
following day the two leading non-established Presbyterian 
denominations—the Free and United Presbyterian Churches— 
were formally united as “ The Free United Church of Scotland.” 
This union, like every previous alliance of the kind north of 
the Tweed, has been followed by a schism, a small minority of 
the Free Church, whose influence in the Highlands is obviously, 
however, out of all proportion to its size, having not only refused 
to enter the new denomination, but having declared itself the 
true heir and representative of the Church which was founded 
in 1843 by the enthusiasm and energy of Thomas Chalmers. 
Beyond all doubt, however, the United Free Church of Scotland, 
claiming to have within its bounds 1,200,000 of the total 
population of Scotland, as against 1,800,000 adherents to the 
Establishment, is by far the most powerful dissenting body that 
has ever existed in the country. Nevertheless, it may seem 
strange to hint that its formation may have a greater influence 
upon the political future of Scotland than a General Election, 
which placed Northern Liberalism in a minority for the first time 
since “the Waterloo of Toryism” in 1832. 

Of the meaning of the facts and figures of the late General 
Election relating to Scotland, as these have been subjected to 
subsequent analysis, there would seem on the surface to be no 
doubt whatever. By returning thirty-eight Unionists to thirty- 
four Liberals, Scotland appears of its own free will to have 
returned to the position it occupied a hundred years ago under the 
dictatorship of Henry Dundas, when it had no voice in its own 
political government, when * 2,600 freeholders monopolized 
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the political representation of thirty-three counties” and when 
“forty or sixty men, who were wheedled for their vote and 
rewarded with a hilarious banquet, chose their member of 
Parliament.” A tabulated statement recently given in The 
Glasgow Herald shows at a glance the change which has 
come over the Scottish representation :— 


In 1832 the Conservatives secured 10 seats out of 53 


In 1835 » » 15 » +5, 53 
In 1837 ¥ » 19 5 5, 53 
In 1841 ” ” 20 ” ” 53 
In 1847 ” ” 17 ” ” 53 
In 1852 ” 99 20 ” ”? 53 
In 1857 ” ” 15 ” ” 53 
In 1859 ” ” 15 ” ” 53 
In 1865 2 ” 11 ” ” 53 
In 1868 ” ” 9 ” 39 60 
In 1874 ” ” 18 ”” » 60 
In 1880 ” ” 8 » 3” 60 
In 1885 99 ”” ae <5, i 2 
In 1886 the Unionists secured 29 sy ef - 
In 1892 9 » 22 4, » 72 
In 1895 a» » B33 5, 5, 72 
In 1900 ” » 38 5 72 


Even this table does not completely bring out the remarkable 
character of the achievement of October. For the first time 
Scottish Unionism is represented in proper proportion to the 
Unionist electorate, while the proved growth of that electorate is 
even more remarkable than the extinction of the Liberal majority. 
The percentages of the electorate (unpolled seats being taken into 


account) which adhered to the two Parties respectively in 1886, 
1895, and 1900 are :— 


1886. 1895. 1900, 
Unionist aie bg + 34 waa 37 im 37 
Liberal... ee ae ae 40 ie 38 bes 36 


The Unionist electorate has increased by 69,389 in fourteen 
years, or 31°4 per cent., while the Liberal electorate in the same 
period has increased only 11-4 per cent. Since 1895 the increase 
on the one side has been $3,999 or 15-5 per cent., and on the 
other 9,360 or only 3°8 per cent. 

The victory of Unionism in Scotland is all the more notable 
that it was secured at the expense not of one variety, but of all 
varieties, of Liberalism. The majorities of such pronounced 
Liberal Imperialists and followers of Lord Rosebery as Mr. 
Haldane, member for Haddington, and Mr. Munro-Ferguson, 
member for Leith, were reduced, as well as that of Mr. Thomas 
Shaw, an outspoken sympathizer with the Boers, in the Border 
Burghs, and that of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman in the 
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Stirling Burghs, although he sat resolutely on the fence all 
through the contest, even when his anger at Mr. Chamberlain 
blazed most fiercely. Sir Leonard Lyell, who contested Orkney 
and Shetland as a Liberal Imperialist, fared as badly as Mr. T. R. 
Buchanan, the ex-member for East Aberdeenshire, whose con- 
stituents declined to forgive him his hostile attitude towards the 
war during the last Session of the late Parliament. 

The Election proves that the Liberal Unionist in Scotland 
is as much a reality as the Conservative working man. Mr. 
Scott Dickson and Mr. Bonar Law, who won the Bridgeton and 
Blackfriars Divisions of Glasgow, were Conservatives, but Mr. 
Bignold, Mr. Leveson-Gower, Mr. Maxwell, Mr. Maconochie, 
Sir Andrew Agnew, and Mr. Cathcart Wason, who captured the 
Wick Burghs, Sutherlandshire, Dumfriesshire, East Aberdeen- 
shire, South Edinburgh, and Orkney and Shetland, are classified 
as Liberal Unionists. Of the thirty-eight Unionists who were 
returned, eighteen are represented as belonging to the Conserva- 
tive and twenty to the Liberal wing; whereas, of the thirty-three 
who were returned in 1895 the corresponding proportions were 
twenty and thirteen. The growth of Unionism in the smaller 
burghs, such as the Leith and Stirling Districts, and in 
counties like Clackmannan and Kinross, the electorates which 
are largely contributed to by rising towns like Alloa, was quite as 
remarkable in Scotland as it was in England. That this in- 
crease is due to the growth of the Liberal variety of Unionism 
is indisputable. When regard is had, too, to the fact that the 
strength of Unionism has been manifested either by the winning 
of Liberal seats or the reduction of Liberal majorities at once in 
large cities such as Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Aberdeen, and in 
small burghs such as those belonging to the Stirling and Leith 
Districts, it becomes clear that both the working men, invidiously 
so-called, and the small shopkeepers, have shared in the reaction 
against Liberalism. There is, or was, a Socialistic element in 
the Scottish labouring class. Mr. Keir Hardie, who is the leader 
and literary spokesman of the Independent Labour Party, is a 
Scotsman. At the General Election of 1895 several candidates. 
professing his principles were brought forward, especially in the 
large cities, and one of them, by dividing the Liberal vote in 
the St. Rollox Division of Glasgow, enabled Mr. Faithfull Begg, 
the representative of Unionism, to win the seat. In 1896, when 
the late Mr. W. A. Hunter retired from the representation of 
North Aberdeen, Mr. Tom Mann was brought forward in the 
Labour interest, and on the polling day secured 2,479 votes, 
against 2,909 recorded for Captain Pirie, the Liberal and only 
other candidate. At the late General Election, however, but. 
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one Labour candidate was brought forward—Mr. A. E. Fletcher, 
for the Camlachie Division of Glasgow—and even he was not 
a working man in the ordinary sense of the phrase. He suffered 
a severe defeat, as did also, in the Tradeston Division, Mr. 
William Maxwell, who fought the battle of Co-operation—at all 
events, the co-operation of those Co-operative Societies which 
are becoming a portent, if not a power, both in Scotland and in 
England. And although the popularity of the war in a city with 
so many military associations as Edinburgh, and the memory of 
General Wauchope, must have had something to do with the re- 
duction of the Liberal majorities in two Divisions, the increase ot 
Sir Lewis Mclver’s majority in the West Division, and the 
recovery by the Unionists of the South Division, which they had 
lost less than eighteen months before, it is incredible that these 
results were not in part due to the growth in the working and 
sub-middle classes of a feeling profoundly hostile to revolutionary 
or Socialistic Liberalism. 

Mr. William McEwan, who became member for the Central 
Division of Edinburgh as a strong Gladstonian in 1886, and only 
retired last October, never spoke in Parliament. But his annual 
addresses to his constituents were careful political disquisitions. 
In one of these, delivered shortly after Lord Rosebery’s resigna- 
tion of the Liberal leadership, he made this remarkable and, 
indeed, prophetic statement :— 


‘*Ten years ago the Party became tainted with the new Liberalism, which is 
really Collectivism. 1n ordinary circumstances the Leader would have endeavoured 
to stamp out a heresy so subversive of the principles of the Party, but his atten- 
tion was engrossed by one great question, and little notice was taken of this new 
departure. The Collectivists outside, however, quickly perceived their oppor- 
tunity ; and being strong in Liberal Federations, and all-powerful in Liberal 
Conferences, and mistaking their own noise for the voice of the nation, boldly 
dictated a policy to the Party. . . . It is evident that we have now in the 
Liberal Party two antagonistic forces—the one the old Liberalism, based on liberty, 
the other -the new Liberalism, based on Collectivism, based on Socialism and 
tyranny. These two forces can no more be blended or harmonized than water 
with oil. Sooner or later they will come into collision, and when that day comes 
I am afraid a reconstruction of Parties will be inevitable.” 


Mr. McEwan, who will live in Scottish history as one of the 
benefactors of Edinburgh University if for no other reason, 
represents the old Scottish ‘“‘Commercialism” of the Free Trade 
or Adam Smith type, associated in his case with a dislike to the 
war in South Africa that in vehemence amounts to what is 
popularly known as “ pro-Boerism.” That his ;prognostication 
of a conflict between the old commercial Liberalism and the new 
Liberalism, “tainted with Collectivism,” is no fanciful one, may 
be gathered from certain utterances of Mr. Keir Hardie. As 


e 
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usual, there is no mistaking Mr. Hardie’s meaning. He has said on 
the one hand: “ Whatever amiable and good-hearted members of 
the Liberal Party may think, those who control its destinies see 
clearly that between the Commercialism of Liberalism and the 
Socialism of the Independent Labour Party there can be no union, 
and that the one is the direct antithesis of the other,” and on the 
other that “ on the part of the Independent Labour Party there isa 
firm conviction that any alliance with Liberalism would mean, not 
a strengthening, but a weakening of the various forces which 
make for a development of popular rights. The struggle which 
is going on to-day is really one for supremacy. Either Com- 
mercialism must swallow and absorb the Socialist movement, or 
the Socialist movement must gather to itself those sections of 
the community on which Liberalism depends for its support, and 
thereby become the dominant factor. Until this issue has been 
decided, the conflict must continue.” Since saying these things, 
Mr. Keir Hardie has, with a view to the overthrow of “Com- 
mercialism,” advocated a triple alliance of the three bodies, 
which, in his opinion, ought to regard such “ Commercialism ” as 
their common enemy—the Trade Unionists, the Socialists, and 
the Co-operators. And it would be unfair to deny that Mr. Keir 
Hardie has exhibited the courage of his anti-“‘Commercialism ” 
convictions. His most memorable achievement has been the 
series of attacks he made last year in a newspaper which he 
conducts on Lord Overtoun, a leading layman of the United 
Free Church, a prominent force in, and financial bulwark of, 
“official” Liberalism in Scotland, on various grounds, and more 
particularly because, while he had been a pronounced enemy of 
Sunday labour, the firm of which he is the head compelled its 
servants to work on Sunday under eminently unpleasant condi- 
tions. These attacks attracted much attention, and Mr. Keir 
Hardie claimed that they resulted in an improvement of the 
conditions of labour in Lord Overtoun’s works. Yet while he 
offered himself at the General Election as a candidate for two 
English constituencies, and secured one, he made no similar 
offer to Scotland, notwithstanding the preponderance of working 
men in more than one section of the electorate. 

In short, the results of the General Election in Scotland may be 
summarized as a triumph of Northern “ canniness” and conser- 
vatism—by no means the same thing as Conservatism—all along 
the line; in this respect they amounted to “as in 1895, only more 
so.” The average Scottish elector preferred leaving the settle- 
ment in South Africa to a united Cabinet which had a declared 
policy, to handing it over to a Party which was divided upon the 

question of the hour, and had neither a generally accepted leader 
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nora definite programme. He preferred the “ Commercialism” he 
had been accustomed to, with its attendant evils, to a Collectivism 
which he knew only by evil repute. The “social legislation ” 
accomplished by the Unionist Government during the past five 
years might neither in quality nor in amount be all that it should 
have been. Yet he preferred leaving future work of this kind to 
a Party which has an overwhelming majority in both Houses of 
Parliament and has already “done something.” So far, the 
average Scottish elector was influenced in coming to a decision 
at the late Election by much the same considerations as the 
average Englishman. Frequently in the past, however, the 
Scotsman has, perhaps as a consequence of the Celtic strain in 
his blood, been carried out of himself and beyond his tempera- 
mental caution by his enthusiasm for a great leader, or for 
certain ideas which realized his almost fanatical conception of 
Liberalism as a political force utilized by Providence for the 
overthrow of political privilege. But, in October, neither leader 
nor ideas appealed to him. By 1892, when the last Mid-Lothian 
Campaign was fought, faith in the all-conquering mission of “ the 
People’s William” survived mainly in the form of gratitude to 
and affection for “ Auld Willie,” but it was, nevertheless, quite 
equal to the task of reducing the number of Unionist members 
for Scotland. In 1895 Gladstonism, in the sense of personal 
magnetism, had become but a wandering voice; by 1900 it was 
only amemory. No politician has taken the place of the hero of 
three Campaigns. Lord Rosebery, who might have done so, was, 
in October, as he still is, in a position of fascinating isolation ; 
and the sole political manifesto that he issued was a letter, the 
purpose of ‘which was to influence not{a Scottish but an English 
Election. Nor was the absence of a personality compensated by 
a political passion, like that which professed to find in Home Rule 
for Ireland the gratification of « Liberal aspiration, and in the 
abolition of the Lords’ veto a blow at a privileged order. Instead 
of a single inspiring or “ burning” question, the Scottish elector 
was offered a bewildering selection from the Newcastle and other 
“ programmes ” of the past decade. Like the national haggis, 
this may be “fine confused feeding,” but the ordinary Liberal 
elector was unable to work up any warmer feeling for it than 
the tepid sentiment known in the phrase-book of Scottish erotics 
as “love in the abstract.” 

Another cause of the Liberal collapse in the North merits a 
word of notice. A nation of logicians like Scotland, which be- 
lieves in government by discussion, is apt, in Stevenson's phrase, 
to “give its immortal part to a daily paper.” The fact that the 
majority of the influential journals published in Scotland are 
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on the Unionist side must count for something, and may count 
for a great deal. Glasgow, which has returned seven Unionists, 
possesses six daily newspapers; of these, only two fought the 
battle of the Opposition. Edinburgh, whose representation is 
divided between the Government and the Opposition, possesses 
three daily newspapers; of these, two are Unionist and one 
Liberal. Possibly the cause of the Empire would have fared 
even better in Edinburgh had not the solitary Liberal organ been 
in the hahit of preaching with much ability and audacity an 
ardently democratic gospel that stopped short, however, of Col- 
lectivism, as well as of opposing and mercilessly criticizing the 
war in South Africa. In Aberdeen all the daily newspapers are 
Unionist; the fact may help to explain the reduction of the 
Liberal majorities in the two Divisions of the city and the capture 
of one of the Divisions of the county. Dundee is the only one 
of the larger cities of Scotland in which the Liberal majorities 
have been increased; this may be accounted for to some extent 
by the fact that the leading daily newspaper is Liberal. 

Unless some unforeseen event takes place, such as a great 
European war, recalling in its magnitude and in its peril to the 
Empire the Napoleonic struggle of the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, or a reconstruction of Parties, the next five years 
are likely to be devoted to the completion of the Unionist pro- 
gramme of 1895, especially in the department of social legislation. 
Scotland does not require, and is not likely to ask for, special 
measures of a really important character. The problem of 
secondary education—to the extent, at all events, involved in 
the wise allocation of the funds for the promotion of that educa- 
tion which are already in existence—will probably be solved by 
the passing, in a modified form, of a measure which was intro- 
duced in the last Session of the late Parliament. But no other 
comprehensive Bill specially affecting the northern Kingdom is 
contemplated at present. It is on this account that the politico- 
social importance of the formation of the United Free Church 
will probably disclose itself in a year or two. 

In the first place, this important step in the direction of the 
complete Presbyterian reunion of Scotland removes from the 
sphere of Party polities the one question of purely Scottish 
interest which hopelessly separated Conservatism in the older 
and stricter sense from Liberalism. Both the Churches whic’ 
have united used to advocate Disestablishment ; the smaller, the 
United Presbyterian Church, has for at least sixty years been 
pledged to the doctrine that the sule duty which the State has 
to perform towards the Church is to leave it alone. But, lest it 
should be considered in certain quarters that the union had been 
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consummated for the express purpose of strengthening the Dis- 
establishment movement, it has been arranged to suspend agitation 
in the meantime, and as evidence of this it has been resolved not 
to include a Disestablishment committee among the “standing 
committees” or bodies charged with the management of the 
business of the different courts of the new denomination. Another 
and more important reason for this step is to be found in the fact 
that the Free Church, which includes the majority both of the 
clergy and of the laity of the new body, professes to have 
preserved intact all the principles with which it started on its 
foundation in 1843. These include the view that the State is 
not only entitled but bound to establish the true religion. As a 
matter of fact, the Free Church accepts State aid for its 
training colleges and other seminaries. It is not improbable 
that the minority in the United Free Church, holding, as it does, ; 
a more logical position than the majority, and holding it with 
more heartiness, will, in the long run, be triumphant, and the 
United Free Church become theoretically voluntary, as in 
practice it is self-supporting and independent of the State. Some 
time must elapse, however, before this settlement is arrived at, 
and, until then, the present truce between the advocates and 
opponents of Disestablishment is certain to be preserved. 

As a matter of fact, however, Disestablishment has not been a 
burning or even an exciting question in Scotland for many years 
past. The younger of the clergy belonging to both branches of 
the United Free Church, who are bound in the course of a short 
time to supply its leaders, have taken almost no interest in 
ecclesiastical politics. On the other hand, they take a very 
profound interest in the fundamental problems of theology, and 
in those social questions—temperance, sanitation, the housing of 
the poor, the relations between employed and employers—the 
effective treatment of which Lord Rosebery has, with an elo- 
quence born ot manifest sincerity, declared both in London and 
Glasgow to be “ pure Imperialism.” Some of the more advanced of 
them have givenexpression to opinions on sucha subject as profit- 
sharing between capitalist and labourer, which are coloured much 
more with Christian Socialism than with the orthodox political 
economy of the Adam Smith supply and demand variety. Every 
Scotsman who has reached middle-age will admit that the atti- 
tude of the great bulk of his countrymen towards the Westminster 
Confession of Faith has undergone a great change since he 
was at school—or, at all events, at Sunday-school. That docu- 
ment is greatly respected, but it has. been outgrown. It is 
incredible, therefore, that ere very long an effort will not be 
made to so modify the creed of Scottish Presbyterianism as to 
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make it a closer approximation than it is at present to the belief 
of average Scottish Presbyterians. Already, indeed, the Church 
of Scotland has shown a desire to progress in this direction by 
trying to ascertain how far it can move in the direction of 
creed-relaxation without asking the sanction of the State. 

An attempt to formulate a new Confession of Faith would, 
however, be a very serious task, and have a disturbing and dis- 
integrating effect upon any Church that might attempt it. The 
chances are, therefore, that whatever rivalry may be found to exist 
between the Established and the United Free Church will take 
the form of competition in well doing, and issue in a resolute 
effort to utilize the unrivalled and essentially democratic 
machinery of Presbyterianism in translating the teaching of the 
Sermon on the Mount into the everyday life of the country. 

The signs of the times are so numerous as to be absolutely 
convincing that during the next few years Scotland will devote 
the peace from Party strife which is ensured by a Unionist 
majority of thirty-eight to thirty-four, to making itself sober with- 
out, or, if necessary, by means of an Act of Parliament, to removing 
the social and insanitary horrors of our great cities and our 
squalid villages, to so amending the relations between capital 
and labour as to make them—say, by an improvement and exten- 
sion of the present rudimentary system of profit-sharing—not 
enemies, but partners. Whoever wishes to master the history of 
Scotland during the next few years had better look for it in the 
proceedings of Church courts and of the larger municipalities, 
rather than those of the British Parliament—or, at least, of the 
Scottish members. It is the advent, not of a second Gladstone 
but of a second Chalmers—possessed, like the first, by the en- 
thusiasm not only of humanity, but of political economy, though 
not, perhaps, of evangelical orthodoxy—that we should be on 
the look-out for. 

It does not follow, however, that Scottish Party politics will 
not be worth watching, or that Scottish Unionism can afford to 
sleep the sleep of security. There are three factors in such 
politics to be considered—the Unionists, the Liberals, and Lord 
Rosebery. It is true that Lord Rosebery seemed, by his letter 
on behalf of Captain Hedworth Lambton, to bring himself into 
line with other Liberals. It should be remembered, however, 
that he is an incurable humorist. The Lambton letter, in 
which he roundly accused the Government of timidity in foreign 
policy, and of scamping domestic measures, and peremptorily 
called for social legislation and administrative reform, is 
of a piece with the stroke of Sam Weller in capturing the 
hearts of the Bath footmen by describing the green-grocer 
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as “a desperate willin’,” and ordering a large bowl of punch. 
There is yet to be reckoned with the Lord Rosebery who is 
unattached, if not detached; who has not entered in at the 
“open door”; who has an alternative Imperialism, if not an 
alternative Cabinet, at his command; whose Liberalism seems 
to most people nothing more than Unionism touched with 
“*social emotion”; who is still the Public Orator of Scotland, 
and the most’popular man in it; who is confessedly not a 
fanatical Home Ruler; and who has never recanted his “ con- 
viction ” upon the sometime Shibboleth of Scottish Gladstonism, 
that “a State, if it thinks well to do so, has just as much right to 
maintain an Established Church for its own purposes, and in its 
own interests, as it has to establish a standing army or any other 
institution that it should think right.” It should never be for- 
gotten that a condition of things might arise which would permit 
of Lord Rosebery holding the balance among the Scottish members. 
Of the thirty-four representatives for Scotland classified as 
Liberals, six are pro-Boers or irreconcilables, thirteen sit 
on the fence beside Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and 
fifteen are Liberal Imperialists and openly desirous for the re- 
turn of Lord Rosebery to a position of leadership. Suppose that 
some Party schism were to compel the twenty Liberal Unionists 
to fraternize with the fifteen Liberal Imperialists, Lord Rosebery 
would only have to secure the support of two of the supporters 
of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman to become the leader of the 
majority of the Scottish members. Unionists, therefore, have to 
walk warily, and, above all things, to encourage social legislation 
in accordance with Scottish sentiment. If they do this and hold 
together, it is probable that, in the present chaotic condition of 
Scottish Liberalism, they will increase rather than fall off in 
strength. 


WILLIAM WALLACE. 


GREATER BRITALN. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA—LORD ROBERTS’ 
RETURN. 


On November 29th Field-Marshal Lord Roberts handed over the 
command of the British forces in South Africa to his late Chief 
of the Staff, Lord Kitchener, in order to return to England to take 
up the duties of Commander-in-Chief of the Army, to which he 
was appointed some months ago in succession to Lord Wolseley, 
who has held that post during five fateful years. It was simulta- 
neously announced that Lord Kitchener—who was a Major- 
General when he won the Battle of Omdurman, and who has re- 
mained a Major-General ever since—had been promoted to the 
rank of Lieutenant-General in the British Army, with the local 
rank of full General. It is easy to imagine and appreciate the 
reluctance with which Lord Roberts leaves his uncompleted task 
in South Africa, though he has taken an early opportunity of 
silencing the stupid scandal-mongers by publicly expressing his 
“implicit confidence” in “the judgment and military skill” of his 
successor, under whose “able guidance” he anticipates an early 
close to the present phase of guerrilla warfare. Duty in the shape 
of chaos in Pall Mall demanding a directing hand recalls Lord 
Roberts home from the scene of his splendid labours at the seat 
of war, just as a year ago, at a similar call, he sacrificed his personal 
feelings at a moment of deep sorrow in order to evolve order out of 
chaos in South Africa. The two tasks are of a totally different 
character, requiring very different qualities, and we can only say 
that we devoutly hope that the veteran Field-Marshal will be as 
successful as an administrator as he has been asa General. This is 
not the moment, nor have we the space, to review the pre-eminent 
services which have been rendered to the Empire by our greatest 
soldier since the days of Wellington. Even a people of short 
memory like the British will not speedily forget the Black Week 
of December, 1899, when a series of reverses, commencing at Storm- 
berg and culminating at Colenso, forced our statesmen for once to 
drop rhetoric and face realities, while the mere law of self-pre- 
servation compelled them to send for the soldier most likely to 
retrieve the day. The news that Lord Roberts had been chosen 
for this arduous task, and that he had selected Lord Kitchener as 
his Chief of the Staff, was received with a profound sigh of relief, 
and went far to restore public confidence. But while the new 
Commander-in-Chief was maturing the measures required to con- 
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vert the heedlessly scattered fragments of our South African forces 
into an organic and mobile Field Army capable of assuming that 
offensive which can alone command success, there ensued a further 
period of suspense, anxiety, and mortification. Only three days 
before Lord Roberts reached Cape Town the Free State Boers made 
a determined assault on the crippled garrison of Ladysmith which 
was within an ace of success, and which our officers inside the 
town acknowledge could hardly have failed had the Transvaal 
Boers fought with the same gallantry as their allies, instead of 
which, fortunately for us, they remained throughout the day in 
reserve—in the rear. Again, it was only the day after Lord 
Roberts landed that Sir Redvers Buller set his whole force in 
motion on that disastrous enterprise of muddle and bloodshed 
which ended so cruelly on Spion Kop, to be repeated on a smaller 
scale at Vaal Kranz. During these four weeks, which were not 
merely anxious from a military point of view but highly critical 
from a political point of view, Lord Roberts and his indefatigable 
first lieutenant were silently and secretly preparing the brilliant 
plan of campaign which opened on the Modder River in the be- 
ginning of February last year and closed in the early days of June 
when the British Army entered the capital of the Transvaal. 
Owing to the numberless incidents which have necessarily occurred 
to a great force scattered over territories half the size of Europe, 
public attention has not unnaturally been distracted into the by- 
paths of the campaign. But Lord Roberts himself has remained 
on the highway, and it may be confidently asserted that after all 
the enemies of England, both foreign and domestic, have said their 
say, it will be recognized by that consensus of opinion which is 
so hard to define but whose verdicts are final that his military 
achievements in South Africa have been of the highest order and 
that few Generals have won such striking successes as he secured 
in the four months’ campaign which decided the fate of the Boer 
Republics. 


On relinquishing his command, Lord Roberts issued a Farewell 
Army Order, in which he paid a touching tribute to “ the comrades 
with whom I have been associated for nearly a year, often under 
very trying circumstances.” After expressing his “profound 
appreciation of the noble work which they have performed for 
their Queen and country, and for me personally,” and his pride 
“in the results which they have achieved by their pluck, en- 
durance, discipline, and devotion to duty,” the Field-Marshal 
recorded his deep regret at the severance of “the ties which have 
bound us together, for I should like to remain with the Army until 
it is completely broken up; but I have come to the conclusion 
that, as Lord Kitchener has consented to take over the command, 
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my presence is no longer required in South Africa, and that duty 
calls me in anotherdirection. . . . I shall never forget the officers 
and men of this force, be they of the Royal Navy, the Colonials, 
the Regulars, the Militia, the Yeomanry, or the Volunteers. Their 
interests will always be very dear to me, and I shall continue to 
work for the Army as long as I can work at all.” Lord Roberts 
dwelt on the extremely arduous, because unremitting, character 
of the campaign, which we at home, whether private or public 
persons, should do well to bear constantly in mind :— 


“The service which the South African Force has performed is, I venture to 
think, unique in the annals of war, inasmuch as it has heen absolutely almost 
incessant for a whole year, in some cases for more than a year. There has been 
no rest, no days off to recruit, no going into winter quarters, as in other campaigns 
which have extended over a long period. For months together, in fierce heat, 
in biting cold, in pouring rain, you, my comrades, have marched and fought 
without halt and bivouacked without shelter from the elements. You frequently 
have had to continue marching with your clothes in rags and your boots without 
soles, time being of such consequence that it was impossible for you to remain 
long enough in one place to refit. When not engaged in actual battle you have 
been continually shot at from behind kopjes by invisible enemies to whom every 
inch of the country was familiar, and who, from the peculiar nature of the country, 
were able to inflict severe punishment while perfectly safe then.selves. You have 
forced your way through dense jungles, over precipitous mountains, through and 
over which with infinite manual labour you have had to drag heavy guns and ox- 
waggons. You have covered with almost incredible speed enormous distances, and 
that often on very short supplies of food. You have endured the sufferings 
inevitable in war to sick and wounded men far from the base, without a murmur 
and even with cheerfulness,” 


Lord Roberts, who is himself a notoriously humane and magnani- 
mous man, proceeded to give his troops a testimonial which, 
though it can hardly be expected to carry conviction to political 
enemies abroad, should at least protect our soldiers from the 
slanders of British Members of Parliament :—“ You have, in fact, 
acted up to the highest standard of patriotism, and by your con- 
spicuous kindness and humanity towards your enemies, your for- 
bearance and good behaviour in the towns occupied, you have 
caused the Army of Great Britain to be as highly respected as it 
must henceforth be greatly feared in South Africa.” Lord Roberts’ 
Farewell Order closed as follows :— 


“Ts it any wonder that I am intensely proud of the Army I have commanded, 
or that I regard you, my gallant and devoted comrades, with affection as well as 
with admiration, and that I feel deeply the parting from you? Many of you, 
Colonials as well as British, I hope to meet again, but those I may never see more 
will live in my memory, and will be held in high regard to my life’s end. 

“I have learned much during the war, and the experience I have gained will 
greatly help me in the work that lies before me, which is, I conceive, to make the 
Army of the United Kingdom as perfect as it is possiblefor anarmy tobe. This 
I shall strive to do with all my might, 

‘*“And now, farewell. May God bless every member of the South African 
Army, and that you may all be spared to return to your homes and find those 
dear to you well and happy is the earnest hope of your Commander.” 
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Lord Roberts was received with immense and spontaneous en- 
thusiasm in all the places he visited in Natal and Cape Colony, 
and was constrained to stand and deliver several speeches, which 
were all marked by the same charming qualities—the chief being 
that modest simplicity which has made him the most beloved of 
commanders. Before leaving Cape Town he made one speech of 
considerable importance, dealing as it did with our past and future 
policy towards the Boers. It has, we understand, since been 
republished, and certainly merits the careful perusal of those who 
have the welfare of South Africa at heart. After thanking the 
Mayor of Cape Town and others who had presented him with a 
sword of honour, the speaker referred to the war which, “ irre- 
spective of its magnitude and its being the first war in which 
every colony and dependency of Great Britain has taken part, 
has a peculiar interest for me, inasmuch as it has given me the 
opportunity of carrying to what I hope will be a satisfactory 
conclusion the work entrusted to me twenty years ago. That 
task was to dispel, by force of arms, if necessary, the aspirations 
of the Boers to make themselves independent of British control.” 
But hardly had Lord Roberts started on his original mission 
before “‘a change came o’er the spirit’ of the Ministry of those 
days, and the first thing I heard, as we dropped anchor outside 
Cape Town, was that peace had been made and my services were 
not required.” This was the famous surrender after our defeat 
at Majuba. The “might have been” is not a profitable subject 
of speculation, but Lord Roberts, like other people, cannot entirely 
resist “ thinking over, and deeply regretting, the grievous sacrifice 
of life and waste of property which might have been spared 
had wiser counsels prevailed and a less timorous policy been 
favoured by our rulers at that time.” But there is some consola- 
tion to be found in every act of human folly, and “we must 
all recognize that the war of 1881 could not have had the far- 
reaching results that this war has had, the benefits of which to 
South Africa will, I believe, be felt to be greater and greater as 
time goes on.” The earlier war, e.g., “could not have welded the 
whole British Empire firmly together as this war has done, for the 
war of 1881 would have been fought entirely by our Regular troops, 
whereas this war has been brought to its successful termination, 
not by our Regular Army alone, but by the aid of the Militia, 
the Yeomanry, and the Volunteers of Great Britain, as well as by 
the help of the admirable and workmanlike contingents furnished 
by South Africa, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, India, and 
Ceylon, all fighting as brothers in arms under the dear old flag of 
the Mother Country in the service of their Empress Queen.” 
Lord Roberts proudly added, “in this respect I hold a unique 
position for a Field-Marshal of the United Kingdom, for I am the 
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first to have had the privilege to command an Imperial Army 
formed of representatives from all parts of Her Majesty’s dominions, 
bound together by one common aim and object—to uphold the 
honour of the Mother Country, and to die if need be for her 


interests.” 


With sincere and unadorned eloquence Lord Roberts dilated on 
the distinguishing feature of the present war :— 


“ The effects of this spontaneous and unanimous outburst of patriotism will not 
be, | am convinced, of an ephemeral nature. Every council chamber throughout 
the world will have noted and will remember how England, isolated as she may be 
from other nations so far as treaties and alliances are concerned, had but to give 
the signal and, from all quarters of the globe, forthwith flocked men of her own 
stock to do battle for her honour and prestige. Never has the truth of the old 
saying ‘ Blood is thicker than water’ been better exemplified. Never hasa mother 
had more reason to be proud of her valiant sons than England hasto-day, Andso 
we stand, and please God shall continue to stand, a united, world-wide Empire, 
bound togetlier by ties of blood, of friendship, and an equal love of justice and 
truth, ready now, henceforth, and for ever to fulfil the glorious destiny of our race. 
And God in His wisdom and mercy has blessed the combined efforts of England 
and her dependencies in this war, and given success to her arms, He has brought 
us out of what, in the dark days of December, appeared to us as the valley of the 
shadow of death, and we are now able to look back upon those dark days of 
tribulation with deep gratitude for the victories vouchsafed to Her Majesty’s forces. 
For myself, I shall ever remember with the utmost pride and pleasure my associa- 
tion with the grand men I have had the privilege to command. I thank them 
from the bottom of my heart for their bravery, their devotion, their fortitude, and 
their unexampled discipline. I am deeply sensible of what all ranks have done 
for the cause of liberty and justice, and for what they have done for me personally 
I am more grateful than words can express.” 


The retiring Field-Marshal, “speaking in the capital of Cape 
Colony,” thought it would not be inappropriate to allude more 
particularly to the work performed by the South African Colonials 
during the campaign :—“ At the first outbreak of hostilities, and 
within a few days of their being raised, nearly all of them were 
engaged with the enemy, and then, as on all subsequent occasions, 
they behaved with the greatest gallantry and in the most soldier- 
like manner. At Ladysmith, Mafeking, Kimberley, and Wepener 
the South African Colonial soldiers especially distinguished them- 
selves. And there are other South African Colonials who, though 
not called upon to take up arms, deserve the thanks of their fellow- 
subjects throughout the Empire for their steadfast attitude during 
the past most trying year. These loyal people have never wavered 
in their allegiance, in spite of the hardships which many of them 
have experienced and the sacrifices they have been called upon to 
make for their Queen and country.” Speaking of the future Lord 
Roberts said :— 


‘I shall watch with the utmost eagerness the settlement of the country, its 
development, and its unification, and on this head I would crave permission to say 
afew words. The prosperity and the well-being of South Africa do not depend 
upon the action, the ability, or the governing power of any one man so much as 
upon the cordial co-operation of the various nationalities by whom it is inhabited 
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The Datch and the English must work together without distinction of race, 
religion, or sentiment if they wish to see this country contented and flourishing, 
and it will be my proudest boast if I can claim to have done nothing, under the 
stress of war’s stern necessities, to hinder the friendly feeling which I trust may 
be established between the two races, or prevent their hearty co-operation in their 
efforts for the good government of the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony. 
We must forgive and try to forget all that would encourage bitterness of feeling 
or tend to transmit to succeeding generations the idea that anything remains to be 
atoned for on either side.” 

But we must not neglect “ the lessons that the war has taught us.” 


“ God has given into our hands a great heritage, for which we have been called 

upon to pay a heavy price in the blood of our dearest and our best. We must not 
in the future be negligent of our trust as we have been in the past. We must 
strive to be able—when called upon to do so—to give a good account of our 
stewardship. We must be watchful, ‘strong and of a good courage,’ and we 
must try to think not so much of the glory of conquest as of the many responsi- 
bilities conquest imposes upon the conquerors, lest we forget that which alone 
makes war justifiable and conquest laudable—the good of the many, the better 
government of the conquered country, and the establishment within its borders of 
justice, mercy, liberty, and truth.” 
Lord Roberts thus closed his eloquent and earnest speech :—“ Three 
years ago that Imperial-minded poet, Rudyard Kipling, called upon 
us to remember that there were other duties besides that of national 
glorification; and, in words breathing forth all that is best in 
patriotism and Imperialism, he sounded a solemn note of warning 
which I cannot, I think, do better than recall to your memory :— 


** © God of our Fathers, known of old ! 
Lord of our far-flung battle line ! 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—Lest we forget.’ ” 


LORD KITCHENER’S TASK. 

A cursory glance at the situation in South Africa at the moment 
of the change of command suffices to indicate the formidable 
undertaking entrusted to Lord Kitchener. While the Boer Re- 
publics have been conquered and annexed, their capitals occupied, 
their Presidents put to flight, and a large part of their forces 
deported as prisoners of war—the control of their territories and 
the subjugation of the Boer population is far from complete. 
The most pugnacious elements in the Boer armies, aggregating 
probably over 10,000 men, still keep the field under the leadership 
of men who have proved their prowess on many fields, and who have 
acquired the priceless prestige which comes from success. Owing 
to their superior mobility, their intimate knowledge of the country, 
their accurate intelligence, and the willing or unwilling aid they 
receive from those of their fellow-countrymen who have protessedly 
retired from the fray, the commandoes of a Delarey or a De Wet 
are able to appear in overwhelming force at unexpected places and 
capture isolated British detachments holding strategic points. On 
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the other hand, it must be said that our troops appear in many 
instances to be excessively ignorant of the enemy’s whereabouts, 
and to be ill supplied with ammunition; while occasionally they 
are bivouacked during semi-tropical heat at some waterless spot. 
The Boers have deliberately adopted what are known as guerrilla 
tactics, and they aim at inflicting the maximum of injury upon our 
forces while avoiding all general engagements. They may be 
credited as a general rule with a desire to score by fair means, 
though in some recent cases the smaller commandoes seem to have 
resorted to sheer murder, while numerous assassination plots are 
hatched by their sympathizers. It is difficult to believe that so 
practical a people as our enemy have consistently shown themselves 
to be are fighting simply for the pleasure of fighting, and we very 
much doubt whether they recognize the hopelessness of their cause. 
We may know that they are beaten, but they are probably con- 
vinced of the contrary, and they imagine in their boundless faith 
in President Kruger that he will be able to secure the fulfilment 
of the promises of European assistance, which have been an im- 
portant, if not a determining, factor both in starting and in sustain- 
ing the war. We should also bear in mind that the fighting Boers 
number many Cape Colonials in their ranks, who have not 
abandoned the hope of seeing a general rising of their fellow- 
Africanders, which would greatly aggravate our difficulties. The 
Boers are an exceedingly credulous people, and they are system- 
matically fed by their leaders on one set of elaborate fictions after 
another. It is, therefore, improbable that they see the situation as 
we do. After all, why should the Boers be wiser than the pro-Boers 
in our own country, who have given the President every conceivable 
encouragement to continue the struggie, and are never tired of pre- 
dicting the ultimate success of the enemy. When the effective 
resources placed at Lord Kitchener’s disposal enable him to strike 
swift and crushing blows, we shall speedily see the close of the war, 
but not until then, and it is wise to face the fact. 

In one important respect Lord Kitchener’s position is far more 
satisfactory than might have been anticipated. Unless we are greatly 
mistaken there has been a considerable change of opinion in military 
circles towards him during the last few months, and the furious cabal 
of which he was the object at the beginning of the war has to a 
large extent died down, and is now chiefly confined to the 
journalistic champions of his jealous rivals. It is notorious that 
his appointment as Chief of the Staff to Lord Roberts was keenly 
resented by many British officers who, in that narrow, factious spirit 
which exists in all armies, regarded him as an “ Egyptian” and an 
_“ outsider” who ought to remain outside, just as they disapproved 

of Lord Roberts’ advent because, forsooth, he was an “ Indian,” and 
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not an “ Aldershot” man. Colonials who are able to take a larger 
view of military matters, being unhampered by professional pre- 
judices, have expressed their contemptuous amazement at the 
bitterness of the feeling towards Lord Kitchener, whom they at 
once recognized and welcomed as a man of uncommon ability. 
Fortunately capacity always tells, especially in war, where blunder- 
ing involves unnecessary bloodshed, and no competent soldier who 
has been in a position to observe Lord Kitchener's work during 
this arduous year continues to deny that his reputation is well 
founded, or questions his fitness for the supreme command. He 
is, in fact, recognized to-day by those serving under him as the 
only possible successor to Lord Roberts, and as being emphatically 
the right man in the right place at the right moment. He will 
therefore be loyally supported, and his orders will be executed by 
men who believe in him, and this will prove a valuable factor in 
carrying out the thankless task of winding-up a war from which the 
pomp, if not the glory, has departed. 


THE PURSUIT OF DE WET. 

It is of vital importance to British interests that this war should 
not run on indefinitely, and let us hope that the incidents of the past 
month may have impressed upon the home authorities the urgency 
of enabling Lord Kitchener to discharge the duty entrusted to him. 
Lord Roberts’ last despatch before relinquishing the command, 
recorded another of those “regrettable incidents” of the familiar 
character, which serve to indicate the immense military advantage 
which a small mounted force knowing every inch of the country 
has over imported infantry, however numerous. The redoubtable 
De Wet had succeeded in concentrating his commando of some 
2,500 men (according to one account 6,000 men and 18,000 horses) 
upon the isolated British garrison holding Dewetsdorp, which con- 
sisted of a portion of the 68th Field Battery (two guns) and de- 
tachments of the unfortunate Gloucestershire Regiment, the 
Highland Light Infantry, and the unlucky Irish Ritles—about 
400 in all. After sustaining considerable losses this force sur- 
rendered, presumably in ignorance of the fact that strong British 
columns under General Charles Knox were racing to its relief. 
The earlier details of the affair were very meagre, but after the 
Beers had released their prisoners—whom they found inconvenient 
—the following account of an unsatisfactory episode was published. 
The garrison of Dewetsdorp, which was under the command of 
Major Massy, was attacked on November 17th, and was completely 
invested the following day, when the Boers mounted a gun and 
poured in a heavy rifle fire. They seein to have directed their 
principal attack upon a projecting position held by the High- 
landers, which was unfavourable for defence, as it appears to have 
been dominated by higher ground, which the enemy secured. 
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Nightly they crept nearer, and on November 20th succeeded 
in cutting off the water supply. By the 22nd the position of 
the Highlanders had become untenable, and that evening they 
retired on the main position, which, however, the Boers were now 
able to enfilade from the vacated Highland trenches, whence they 
poured in a tremendous cross-fire upon the now waterless garrisn. 
During the last two days of the attack the furthest range from 
which the enemy fired was 650 yards, and the severity of the 
ordeal, as well as the gallantry of the defence, is shown by the 
fact that sixteen out of the eighteen men of the gun detachment 
were killed or wounded— the last rounds being fired by the 
sergeant-farrier, who carried the ammunition and fired the piece 
alone.” The sweltering heat of the following day decided the 
fate of the garrison, and convinced Major Massy that there was 
no alternative but the painful course of hoisting the white flag, 
which was accordingly done at 5.30 p.m. The narrative adds :— 
“ De Wet and Steyn then entered the defences. De Wet congratu- 
lated Major Massy on the plucky defence made by the garrison, 
and Steyn said that the losses of the Boers in killed were greater 
than those of the British in wounded. The prisoners who were 
subsequently taken at Vaalbank said that the Boers had lost their 
best men at Dewetsdorp, and would never again attempt to take 
a fortified post.” Statements of this character have been rife 
throughout the war, and have invariably been falsified in the 
event, but there is every reason to believe that our men did con- 
siderable execution on this occasion. The capture of Dewetsdorp 
is a matter for careful enquiry rather than hasty judgment, but 
the frequent surrender of British forces from lack of water 
suggests that foresight is as lacking among our officers as among 
our politicians, 


The surrender of Dewetsdorp was followed by one of the most 
exciting episodes of the war, and at one moment it looked as 
though Lord Kitchener would signalize his succession to the 
supreme command by bagging “ the ubiquitous De Wet.” General 
Knox, advancing to the relief of Major Massy, reached Dewetsdorp 
on November 26th, to find it abandoned by the Boers, who had 
trekked immediately after their victory, and were evidently on 
their way into Cape Colony in co-operation with Commandant 
Herzog’s column, which, however, had been opportunely routed 
by General Settle at a place called Luckhoff, which is a village 
half-way between Orange River and Fauresmith. De Wet’s force 
took a southerly and south-easterly direction, closely pursued by 
General Knox. The reader will be able to follow the subsequent 
chase on any ordinary map. On November 27th General Knox 
overtook and successfully engaged De Wet’s rear-guard, capturing 
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some waggons and horses, and following up the enemy to Tafel- 
berg, eleven miles north of Bethulie, while British posts along the 
Orange River were warned to be ready to withstand an attack. 
Desultory and somewhat obscure fighting continued for two or 
three days, but on December 2ad the exact position of De Wet 
and his main body became defined. General Knox had divided 
his foree—of the precise strength of which there have been no 
authentic figures—into four columns, with the object of heading 
off his opponent from Cape Colony. On December 2nd Colonel 
Herbert, commanding one of these columns, came into contact with 
De Wet at Sterkspruit, General Knox and Colonel Barker being 
with other columns at Bethulie. Colonel Barker at once hurried 
off to reinforce Colonel Herbert. A wide attack upon the Boers, 
covering a front of fifteen miles, succeeded in heading them 
off to the north into the terrible country about Bushmans Kop. 
General Knox was hard upon their heels, while Colonels Pilcher 
and Herbert endeavoured to make a turning movement. After 
some hours’ marching General Knox learnt that De Wet had 
skilfully doubled on our right, and was making for the Caledon 
River. This necessitated an immediate right-about-face by the 
British columns, two of which encamp2d on December 8rd ata 
farm occupied by De Wet the night before. At cockcrow our men 
commenced a iorced march in the hope of catching the Boers as 
they were crossing the Caledon, and the ardour of their pursuit is 
shown by the capture of a quantity of ammunition, dynamite, 
rifles, and a Krupp 9-pounder, which the enemy had been com- 
pelled to abandon. Moreover, De Wet found it more convenient 
to relinquish the rank and file prisoners he had made at Dewets- 


dorp. 


According to the only coherent account of General Knox’s 
operations which has yet been published (viz., Reuter’s), the 
British General was in some ‘perplexity when he reached Karree- 
poort,a drift on the River Caledon, and for the moment seemed 
to have lost touch of his skilful enemy, or seemed to have done so 
in the eyes of the correspondent, to whom, perhaps, he did not neces- 
sarily confide all his thoughts, plans, and knowledge :—“ General 
Knox’s position was a difficult one. The river was running deep, 
the water having already reached the horses’ bellies. Though rising 
and falling every hour the river never fell lower than four feet. If 
we began to cross, the river might rise when only a small portion 
of the force had got over. De Wet’s exact position was unknown. 
He might be waiting for an opportunity to turn and attack us while 
crossing. Colonel Williams, however, guaranteed to get the men, 
guns, and ammunition over to the other side, and General Knox 
gave the order to cross.” We get a graphic picture of the crossing. 
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“ Now followed one of the most wonderful sights which I have ever 
seen. The river was flowing with great rapidity, being swollen by 
the rains. There was only one safe way across. Above and below 
were great holes. The 1st Mounted Infantry crossed safely, but a 
party who tried the stream a little higher up got into difficulties, 
a horse falling and its rider being carried down. He reached the 
other side in an exhausted condition. The 9th Lancers crossed 
without any accident. Then began the difficult task of dragging 
through thirty guns and their ammunition. Colonel Williams 
himself acted!as outrider to each team. An ordinary team was 
used in crossing the river, but four, sometimes eight, extra horses 
were hitched on for the heavy ascent. The field guns, howitzers, 
‘Pom-Poms,’ and ammunition waggons were all on the south side 
before midday. The task had demanded great skill and proved 
an enormous strain. The watercarts and ambulance waggons and 
carts were all dragged across, On two occasions a mule got en- 
tangled in the harness and fell under the water, but was dragged 
ashore by brute force. Not a single man or animal was drowned. 
One man was washed away, but was gallantly rescued. Two supply 
waggons belonging to Colonel Barker also crossed, as well as a few 
Cape carts, after which the river rose. At four o’clock it was im- 
possible for man or beast to cross.” The rest of the force, consist- 
ing of Strathcona’s Horse, crossed the following morning, while 
the Yeomanry remained as a rear-guard on the north bank with 
the baggage. As it was subsequently found that it was unsafe for 
the supplies and baggage to cross, the General boldly decided to 
send his heavy goods under escort to Smithfield while his force con- 
tinued its career in the lightest marching order. On reaching 
Odendaal Drift our men had the satisfaction of seeing the Union 
Jack flying over the fort held by a detachment of the Coldstream 
Guards, who had foiled an attempt of De Wet’s to cross at this 
point. After a short halt General Knox, keeping his main object 
steadily in view, proceeded along the river bank, his route being 
strewn with the débris of De Wet’s raid. 


On December 8th Lord Kitchener was able to report that the 
splendid persistence of General Knox and his dogged force had 
been so far rewarded that De Wet, after a last unsuccessful at- 
tempt to break through the British cordon protecting Cape Colony 
at Commassie Bridge, had trekked north-east, leaving 500 horses 
and many Cape carts in his pursuer’s hands. In the words of the 
Commander-in-Chief: ‘His attempt on the Cape Colony has, 
therefore, been a failure. He is being pressed on all sides.” 
General Knox remained at his heels, while other forces joined 
in the pursuit, and there seemed at last to be reasonable ground 
for anticipating that the great prize would be secured. Four 
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days later (December 12th) Lord Kitchener announced: “ General 
Knox reports from Helvetia, north of Smithfield, that he is en- 
gaged in a running fight with De Wet’s force. The enemy is mov- 
ing in the direction of Reddersburg, where there is a column ready 
to co-operate.” The Boers were now as anxious to break through 
the northern British cordon, stretching from Thaba N’chu to Lady- 
brand, as they had previously been to get to the south, while the 
object of the British was not merely to divert, but to capture the 
whole force. On December 11th De Wet appeared to be working 
round to the west, a manceuvre which General Knox replied to by 
making a wide detour, and driving him back on to the Thaba 
N’chu road, which we held in force. De Wet, with his 3,000 men, 
made repeated efforts to break through our lines, in which he 
appears to have been assisted by another Boer force to the north. 
After several failures, which rendered his position thoroughly pre- 
carious, as the relentless Knox hung on to his flanks like a bull- 
dog, the Boer General realized that his only chance of escape lay in 


concentrating his whole force upon a single point, and to carry it 
at any cost. 


The closing scene of the pursuit of De Wet is graphically de- 
scribed by Reuter’s correspondent, who writes as an eye-witness. 
On December 12th the main British column reached Daspoort 
at the south end of Dewetsdorp about three miles from the Boers, 
who were encamped at a place called Geluk; thus, after a fort- 
night’s hard marching, the two forces were back in the same 
district, but instead of making for Cape Colony the enemy now 
only thought of making their escape to the north. Having learnt 
that Colonel White—who had been despatched by General 
Hunter to join in the chase—was barring his way on the 
Thaba N’chu road, De Wet resolved to make his final bolt, 
which was speedily discovered by the vigilant Knox :—“De 
Wet, however, had several hours’ start, of which he took the 
greatest advantage, as could be seen from the innumerable 
abandoned horses which were scattered along his line of march. 
During the day he was joined by Haasbroek’s commando, and the 
combined force made straight for Springhaan Nek, about fifteen miles 
east of Thaba N’chu.” By this time General Knox had diminished 
the distance between himself and his opponent, who was only an 
hour ahead of him :—* Apparently De Wet had at last been 
cornered. But the desperate nature of his position necessitated 
desperate measures. He despatched Haasbroek to the west to 
make a feint on Victoria Nek, to the south of Thaba N’chu, while 
he himself did perhaps the boldest thing of the whole war. 
Springhaan Nek is a pass about four miles broad, flat and 
unbroken. At the entrance are two fortified posts, while Colonel 
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Thorneycroft with artillery had taken up a position on a hill to the 
east of the Nek, carefully watching the Boers. Suddenly the whole 
Boer army, numbering about 2,500 men, began to gallop in open 
order through the Nek. Steyn and Piet Fourie led the charge. 
Our guns and rifles immediately opened fire and the discharge was 
incessant. The Boers first mounted the pass to the east, but 
encountering the fire of Thorneycroft’s artillery, galloped along the 
foot of a hill on the western side, where the fire of only one post 
was effective. It was a piece of magnificent daring, and its success 
was complete, notwithstanding the loss of a 15-pounder gun, one 
of those which had been captured from the British at Dewetsdorp, a 
“ Pom-Pom,” and about twenty-five prisoners. De Wet brought up 
the rear of the column.” We took a certain number of prisoners, 
who made the usual assertion that De Wet’s followers are weary of 
fighting and anxious to surrender, but that they are restrained from 
doing so owing to the ingenious policing of the force by its brilliant 
leader. “These police consist chiefly of foreigners and Colonial 
rebels. Some of their number are always in the firing line during 
the fight, and on the march they ride in front, in rear, and on the 
flanks. They have orders to shoot any Boers trying to escape.” 
Whether this is merely the flapdoodle upon which credulous 
correspondents are fed by “slim” Boers we cannot say. It is far 
more probable that the amazing lies circulated in the commandoes 
have more influence in keeping the burghers in the field than any 
coercive system. De Wet, ¢.g., is stated to have recently informed 
his men that “the British had permission from Russia to fight for 
one year only; that the Queen was in Cape Town, whither she had 
fled to escape the Chinese, who had captured half of England ; 
that Botha had driven the British out of the Transvaal to Mafe- 
king; that he himself (De Wet) was now fighting in Cape Colony, 
where three corps of burghers were burning houses and killing 
cattle; that the British had left Africa as the Volunteers had 
refused to fight any longer; that Botha had taken Pietermaritz- 
burg ; that General Buller had gone home, where he had been pre- 
sented with a gold spear; that Lord Roberts, wounded by three 
bullets, had been brought to Heilbron to die, and had been buried 
under the Town Hall; that all natives found working on Boer 
farms were shot; that the food of the British consisted of mealies 
and coffee, and numbers were sick; and that General Hamilton 


was gathering all the soldiers from varicus districts in order to take 
them home.” 


There has been a good deal of other desultory fighting in various 
parts of the theatre of war, which indicates how far we are from the 
end of it. But the only engagement which it is necessary to record, 
as it has undoubtedly given great encouragement to the enemy and 
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must tend to prolong the struggle, is the unfortunate reverse sus- 
tained at Nooitgedacht, to the west of Pretoria, by a British force of 
about 1,500 men under the command of General Clements, who has 
abundantly proved his capacity as a commanding officer during 
the present war. At dawn on December 13th the British troops— 
divided into two parts—were attacked in their encampment on the 
Magaliesberg by the dashing General Delarey reinforced by Beyers’ 
commando from Warmbaths, the total Boer force being about 
3,000. The enemy, who seem to have adopted offensive British 
tactics, came on with great courage, and were at first repulsed, but 
they returned to the charge and managed ultimately, according to 
the earliest official account, “to get on the top of Magaliesberg, 
which was held by four companies of Northumberland Fusiliers, 
and were thus able to command Clements’ camp.” General 
Clements thereupon retired with the main body to Hekpoort and 
subsequently to Commando Nek. The following day General 
Clements went to Pretoria to explain the affair to Lord Kitchener, 
who further reported on it to the War Office :—“ General Clements 
has come to see me. He says the four companies of Northumber- 
land Fusiliers held out on the hill as long as ammunition lasted. 
The Boer force attacking the hill was 2,000 strong, whilst another 
force of 1,000 attacked his camp. By 6.30 am. the hill was 
carried, and reinforcements of one company of Yorkshire Light 
Infantry failed to reach the top. General Clements’ retirement was 
carried out with regularity, but as many native drivers bolted, a 
considerable amount of transport was lost. All ammunition that 
was not taken away was destroyed. He reports troops all behaved 
very well.” The Boers admitted having lost very heavily in this 
action, but our losses were also severe, among the killed being five 
officers, including Colonel Legge of the 20th Hussars, and Captain 
Macbean of the Dublin Fusiliers. Eighteen officers and 555 men 
were reported missing, 7.¢, the four companies of the Northumber- 
land Fusiliers and some Yeomanry. Two days later the Boers 
were compelled to relinquish the bulk of their prisoners, who were 
sent in to Rustenburg. Subsequently General Clements, acting in 
conjunction with General French, inflicted a severe defeat on 
Generals Delarey and Beyers, and cleared their commandoes out of 
the Magaliesberg with considerable losses. 


THE RAID ON CAPE COLONY. 

De Wet was last heard of in the neighbourhood of Senekal, 
having for the time being abandoned his trip into Cape Colony, 
but on December 19th Lord Kitchener announced that one party 
of Boers, estimated at 500 to 800, had crossed the Orange River 
at Rhenoster Hock, while a second commando had entered Cape 
Colony at Sand Drift, but from neither of these bodies did he 
anticipate any grave mischief as the railway points were well 
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guarded and they should easily be driven northwards. Cape Towr, 
however, kecame alarmed, and estimated the invaders at about 
2,000, while correspondents declared that “grave apprehensions 
are entertained that Dutch sympathizers may join the invaders 
and that the rebellion may spread in the Colony.” It was added, 
with perfect truth, “the want of drilled mounted troops is being 
severely felt. Those best acquainted with the conditions of the 
country urge the necessity of despatching to South Africa all the 
mounted troops available, and regret that this step has not already 
been taken.” In one respect the Boer descent into Cape Colony, 
a large part of which is undoubtedly disaffected, was satisfactory, as 
it compelled the Cape Government to proclaim martial law in the 
area of disturbance. The Gazette containing the proclamation like- 
wise contained an explanatory memorandum calculated to impress 
the more intelligent Dutch with the folly of aiding the Boers end 
the hopelessness of the latter's prospects. After describing the 
actual invasion and the checks already sustained by the invaders, 
the memorandum adds :—“ The invaders have now great difficulty 
in moving in any direction, as Burghersdorp, Stormberg, Rosmead, 
and Naauwpoort are all strongly held against them, whilst the 
Orange River has risen considerably in their rear. They were last 
reported on the Zuurburg range between Steynsburg and Venter- 
stad. On the 17th inst. there was another invasion at Sand Drift, 
north of Colesberg, by a force numbering about 2,000. The enemy 
appeared to be making for Colesberg, but when a column was 
despatched to meet them they diverged in the direction of Philips- 
town, which they occupied on the 19th inst., cutting the telegraph 
between Philipstown and Houtkraal. Early this morning a portion 
of this force reached Houtkraal Station and cut the line there.” 
Lord Kitchener viewed these Boer raids with unmoved equanimity, 
and the reader will be in a better position to judge than 
we are how far his anticipations were justified. The Cape 
Government may be congratulated on having at last adopted 
the policy of fighting Boer legends by such simple statements 
of fact as the following:—“Considerable reinforcements have 
been sent to De Aar and Hanover, and it is expected that the 
further advance of the enemy into the Colony will now be stopped, 
as the other invading force has already been. At the same time it 
is possible that scouting parties may slip through and raid cattle 
and otherwise obtain supplies of which the invaders are known to- 
be very short. Hitherto there has been very little fighting, as the 
invaders in every instance retired before the British. At Venters- 
dorp they took the garrison, consisting of twenty men, prisoners. 
At Hamelfontein, in the Colesberg district, they summoned the 
garrison to surrender, but were refused. Upon this the position 
was attacked, and there was fighting for some hours. The 
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assailants were ultimately driven off with considerable loss. It is 
probable that of the two invading forces the former is part of a 
commando lately under De Wet in the south of the Orange Colony 
and that the latter consists of several small commandoes which 
have hitherto been operating in the west of the Orange Colony and 
a number of rebels.” It was perhaps owing to the dissemination 
of accurate information by the local authorities that Lord 
Kitchener was able to report (December 22nd) that “the Boers 
have not received much assistance in Cape Colony as far as my 
information goes.” 


The irruption of a couple of Boer commandoes into Cape Colony 
has not only had an educative effect upon the Cape Government, 
but it has likewise brought home to the authorities in Pall Mall the 
rashness of treating the war as over,and the unwisdom of withdrawing 
troops at a time when substantial reinforcements are required. Lord 
Kitchener’s demands are therefore to be no longer entirely pooh- 
poohed, though the new measures seem hardly adequate to cope 
with the present crisis. Eight hundred mounted infantry are to 
start at once for South Africa, while two cavalry regiments 
have been ordered to embark, and will leave as soon as their 
transports are ready. It is also officially announced that the 
recruitment of General Baden-Powell’s police force will be 
expedited, and that detachments will leave as soon as they are 
formed. Further drafts for cavalry regiments will be forwarded 
as fast as possible, while the Governments of Australia and New 
Zealand are invited to send further mounted contingents on the 
same terms as the Imperial Bushmen, 1«e., at the cost of the 
Imperial Government. The cry for horses is to be met by 
increasing the usual monthly consignment by 3,000. Moreover, 
the Secretary of War notifies more liberal treatment of the British 
Irregular forces unexpectedly detained on foreign service. All the 
Imperial Yeomanry in South Africa who have served one year are to 
receive the five-shilling rate paid to the Yeomanry of the Rhodesian 
Field Force. The Militiamen detained abroad will be allowed to 
count an additional six months’ service in claiming the gratuity to 
which they are ordinarily entitled, and they receive a promise that 
“arrangements will be made, subject to national emergency, to give 
them priority to the Regular infantry in returning home.” Finally, 
the Volunteers serving with Line battalions will, unless they 
enrol in the Mounted Police, after completing one year’s service 
obtain “special consideration” as regards future demands upon 
them—for what that may be worth. Speaking generally, these 
measures indicate a more enlightened spirit than we have yet had 
at Headquarters. “Dismounted men” are no longer “ preferred,” 
while the value of the “ amateur ” is officially recognized, 


